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Goethe, in his attempt to comprehend the world, complains 
that he was only driven about in its dark, mysterious laby- 
rinths, without ability to find rest to his reason or satisfaction 
to his fancy. Thousands have experienced the same fate, and 
have, in like manner, abandoned in despair the search after 
the Cosmos — after the unity, the order, the harmony, and the 
beauty of the Spiritual Universe. Accordingly it became a 
custom, almost universally prevalent among philosophers and 
divines, to deprecate the discussion of this dark subject, if not its 
consideration, as placed entirely beyond the reach of the hu- 
man faculties. ‘By far the greatest obstacle to the advance- 
ment of the sciences,’ says the Master of Wisdom, ‘is to be 
found in the despair of knowledge and the idea of impossi- 
bility.” In no department of knowledge has this obstacle 
exerted a greater influence, or more effectually retarded the 
progress of the human mind, than in that which relates to the 
system or moral order of the universe. 

In spite of all such discouragements, however, this sublime 
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subject has never ceased to engage our attention and inspire our 
meditations. These turned, in the first place, on the elements 
of the great problem of the Will, which, as every student of 
philosophy is aware, lie at the roots of the subject. Hence arose 
our little work on the Freedom of the Will. But our medita- 
tions did not stop here; the roots were no sooner analyzed and 
clearly conceived than the stem and the branches demanded our 
attention. These had for our minds an irresistible charm; and 
hence, after twenty years of obscure toil, we submitted to the 
judgment of the world, as the result of our labors, ‘A 
Theodicy; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory as mani- 
fested in the Constitution and Government of the Moral 
World.’ In the Introduction to this work it is said: ‘In 
conclusion, we offer a few remarks in relation to the man- 
ner and spirit in which the following work has been under- 
taken and prosecuted. In the first place, the writer may 
truly say, that he did not enter on the apparently dark problem 
of the moral world with the least hope that he should be able 
to throw any light upon it, nor with any other set purpose and 
design. He simply revolved the subject in mind, because he 
was by nature prone tosuch meditations. So far from having 
aimed at things usually esteemed so high and difficult with a 
feeling of presumptuous confidence, he has, indeed, suffered 
most from that spirit of despondency, that despair of skepti- 
cism (or idea of impossibility), against which, in the foregoing 
pages, he has appeared so anxious to caution others. It has 
been patient reflection, and the reading of exellent authors, 
together with an earnest desire to know the truth, which 
has delivered him from the power of that spirit, and conducted 
him to what now so clearly seems, “the bright and shin- 
ing light of truth.” It was, in fact, while engaged in medita- 
tion on the powers and susceptibilities of the human mind, as 
well as on the relations they sustain to each other and to other 
things, that the first clear light appeared to dawn on this great 
difficulty (the origin and existence of evil); and in no other 
way, he humbly conceives, can the true philosophy of the 
spiritual world ever be comprehended. For, as the laws of 
matter had first to be studied and traced out in relation to 
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bodies on the earth before they could be extended to the 
heavens and made to explain its wonderful mechanism, so 
must the laws and phenomena of the human mind be correctly 
analyzed and clearly defined, in order to obtain an insight into 
the intellectual system of the universe.’ 

From the publication of the Lssais de Théodicée to that of 
the Theodicy above-mentioned — a period of one hundred and 
fifty years— no work on the same subject, so far as we know, 
made its appearance. But since our Theodicy has been pub- 
lished, not a year has passed without bringing forth at least 
one or two elaborate discussions of the great problem of evil. 
We have not, for a moment, the vanity to attribute this very 
remarkable change to the influence of our labors. The same 
causes, no doubt, which had acted on our mind also acted on 
the minds of others, and led them, as well as ourselves, to con- 
sider and discuss the problem® of evil. It cannot be denied, 
however, that our treatise was the first in the order of time; 
nor that several of those which immediately afterward appeared 
have, without the least acknowledgment, freely used the results 
of our labors. This might be easily proved, if necessary ; and, 
whether necessary or not, it will hereafter be proved by a 
notice of the works here alluded to. In the work of M. Naville, 
however, we discover no sign or trace of any evidence that he 
is indebted to us for a single word or syllable. His beautifully 
written book is all his own. We hail him, accordingly, as an 
honest co-laborer in the same great field of inquiry, and joy- 
fully accord to him all the honor that is due to his search after 
truth. It is not our intention, however, to analyze or review 
his whole work in the present paper. The man, indeed, who 
would do full justice to his work, pointing out its manifold 
excellencies, as well as it manifold defects, should possess a 
knowledge more accurate and profound, an insight more clear 
and searching, a discrimination more acute, and a power.of 
patient thought more penetrating, than belonged to the author 
himself. We have read many notices of his book, and the 
most profound impression they have made upon us is, that it 
is not every man, nor even every editor, who is called upon 
to sit in judgment on the labors of M. Naville. 
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We shall, at present, merely produce one or two illustrations 
of the truth of this remark. In the ‘ Note of the Translator,’ 
it is said: ‘ Of the character and worth of the present volume 
I will attempt no analysis, but will simply adopt the words 
of M. de Pressensé, in the Revue Chrétiene, of August, 1869. 
After remarking that the book forms one branch of a “ vast 
monument of apologetics, or, more properly speaking, a cita- 
del of solid granite, well able to resist the assaults of contem- 
porary infidelity,” M. de Pressensé thus proceeds: “ These 
lectures are none the less profound for being thrown into an 
animated popular form. Zhe questions are looked squarely 
in the face, and the admirable clearness of the expression is 
but a fit counterpart to the author’s keen and comprehensive 
insight into the abstrusities of philosophy. . . . This dis- 
cussion of the Problem of Evil grapples boldly with the central 
difficulty of religion and of theodicy in general.”’ Now, if 
M. Pressensé had only stated to himself distinctly what it is 
that constitutes ‘the central difficulty of a theodicy,’ and then 
searched M. Naville’s work for his solution of it, he would have 
been far more fortunate than ourselves, if he could have found 
where he has grappled with, or even touched, that stupendous 
difficulty. Anxious to know what M. Naville had to say 
respecting the great difficulty which had so long engaged so 
much of our attention, we eagerly searched his book, from 
cover to cover, to ascertain, if possible, his views of the sub- 
ject. How great was our surprise, then, when we could not 
find that he had even discussed, or noticed, that difficulty 
at all! 

M. de Pressensé, in his rapid review of the book before us, 
seems to have merely reflected the opinion of the author him- 
‘self, who evidently labors under the idea that he has really 
discussed the ‘ Problem of Evil.’ ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ it was neces- 
‘sary, in order to preserve the philosophical character of the 
discussion, to grapple with the most obscure phases of the prob- 
lem, and to avoid none of the difficulties.’ Yet, after all, the 
greatest of all the difficulties he entirely avoided, and grap- 
pled with only one of the minor branches of the problem! 
Let us see if this is not the case. 
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On page 65 M. Naville recognizes, incidentally, the exist- 
ence of the great difficulty pertaining to the subject of evil. 
He there says: ‘The human race thinks, with the Adah of 
the poet, that “Omnipotence must be all goodness.” But if 
the race in general think so, how of the atheists? The atheists 
think so also, as I think I can convince you. What is their 
chief argument—the one which, overpassing the limits of the 
schools, has made some noise in the world? Itisthis: “If 
there were a God, there would not be so much evil in the 
world.” What, now, is the basis of this argument? It is the 
idea that God is essentially goodness, so that to show that the 
world is not good is to demonstrate that it is not the work- 
manship of God. Thus the great argument raised against the 
existence of God is based on the idea of his goodness.’ Nay, 
the chief argument is, ‘If there were a God, or a Being of 
infinite power and goodness, there would be no evil at all in 
the world.’ And this argument of the atheists is expressly 
based by them on the idea that God, if he exist at all, must be 
infinite in power and goodness. And this is not merely an in- 
ference to be drawn from their argument; it is most explicitly 
stated by them, as the basis of their argument against the 
existence of an all-perfect God. Why, then, has not M. 
Naville answered this argument? Was it not worthy of his 
notice, except to prove that the atheists themselves entertain 
a just conception of the character becoming a God? He says 
‘it has made some noise in the world.’ Why, then, if he 
meant to avoid none of the difficulties of a Theodicy, did 
he pass it over in silence? 

The great argument is thus stated by a celebrated atheist: 
‘The greatest love which a ruler can show for virtue, is to 
cause it, if he can, to be always produced without any mixture 
of vice. If it is easy for him to procure this advantage to 
his subjects, and he, nevertheless, permits vice to raise its head 
in his dominions, intending tu punish it after having tolerated 
it for a long time, his affection for virtue is not the greatest of 
which we can conceive—it is then not infinite.” Leibnitz 
deemed this argument worthy of his notice; and if his reply 
has not proved satisfactory to the learned world, this is not 
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because he did not put forth in his Hssais de Théodicée all 
the powers of his exalted genius for its refutation. Why, 
then, has M. Naville failed to notice this argument in the 
form of a reply ? 

It has been, in fact, the great standing argument of atheism 
in all ages of the world. This argument, as held by the athe- 
ists of antiquity, is presented by Cudworth, in his Zntellectual 
System of the Universe, in the following words: ‘The sup- 
posed Deity and Maker of the world was either willing to 
abolish all evils but not able, or he was able but not willing; 
or else, lastly, he was both able and willing. This latter (both 
able and willing) is the only thing that answers fully to the 
notion of a God. Now, that the supposed Creator of all things 
was not thus both able and willing to abolish all evils is plain, 
because then there would have been xo evils at all left. Where- 
fore, since there is such a flood of evils overflowing all, it must 
needs be that either he was willing and not able to remove them, 
and then he was impotent; or else he was able and not willing, 
and then he was envious; or, lastly, he was neither able nor will- 
ing, and then he was both impotent and envious.’ This argu- 
ment is, in substance, the same as that presented by M. 
Bayle —the celebrated atheist above referred to— and has 
been relied upon by atheists in all subsequent ages. Why, 
then, is it passed over in silence by M. Naville? If he had 
known the figure it has made in the history of atheism, the 
confidence with which all atheists have relied upon it, the 
labor bestowed upon it by M. Leibnitz, or the place it occu- 
pies in the Zntellectual System of Cudworth, perhaps he would 
have considered it worthy of some sort of areply. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that a Theodicy without the discussion of 
this great difficulty is as defective as were the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet omitted, or as the solar system without 
the'sun. It is the great difficulty of difficulties pertaining to 
the problem of evil; nay, it is the problem of evil itself; and 
yet, however wonderful it may seem, M. Naville’s learned 
treatise on the ‘Problem of Evil’ contains no reply to this 


great argument of the atheist, to this great objection against the 
being and attributes of God! He avoids ‘none of the diffi- 
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culties,’ and yet this great ‘central difficulty’ of all is unno- 
ticed by him! He ‘boldly grapples’ with all the great diffi- 
culties, and yet the permission of sin, and suffering, and death, 
under the administration of an infinitely perfect God, is not 
even touched by him, or by the point of his profound analysis! 
He combats all the clouds and darkness of his subject ; and yet 
the permission of sin and death — the profound enigma of the 
universe and the great problem of all ages—is not even con- 
sidered by him. 

What, then, has he done? He has merely discussed one of 
the subordinate branches, one of the minor difficulties, of the 
great ‘Problem of Evil.’ He shall speak for himself: ‘ Our 
solution of the problem of evil,’ says he, ‘ rests on two principle 
ideas—that of liberty and that of solidarity’ (p. 239). Let us 
see, then, what use he makes of these two ideas or principles, 
and we shall understand exactly what he has done for the 
problem of evil. 

In the first place, he insists that moral evil, or sin, was intro- 
duced into the world by an abuse of the free will, or liberty, 
with which God endowed the first man. This is something, 
we gladly admit, for an ‘evangelical preacher’ of the school 
of Geneva, but it were nothing for an ordinary theologian, 
divine, or philosopher. Thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
ordinary men have taken this first step toward a-solution of 
the problem of evil. It is, indeed, the popular notion. It is 
set forth in the great poem of Milton, as well as in the great 
production of M. Naville. But no one has ever supposed that 
either the popular notion of an abuse of free agency, or the 
song of Milton, gave anything like a full or complete solution 
of the problem of evil. For, after all, the question still re- 
mained to be answered —‘ Why did God, a being infinite in 
power and goodness, permit sin to raise its hideous head in his 
dominions, or the shadow of death to darken the glories of 
his empire?’ Upon this dark question, upon this mysterious 
problem of evil, at which so many centuries have toiled in vain, 
M. Naville, in his so-called ‘ Theodicy,’ has not even attempted 
to throw a ray of light. 

His use of the principle of liberty is very correct, so o far as 
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it goes, and it is very simple. ‘The solution I have to pro- 
pose,’ says he, ‘is this: Humanity is corrupted because it has 
corrupted itself. A primitive act of humanity has, by an 
abuse of free-will, by a revolt against law, created the evil 
heart of humanity.’ (p. 161.) So sang Milton, and so, in all 
Christian ages and nations, have said the multitude. The 
Bible teaches as much, and on this point M. Naville teaches 
no more. 

But at his very next step, which he takes by means of what 
he calls ‘ the idea of solidarity,’ he plunges headlong into error. 
Having said, ‘ A primitive act of humanity has, by an abuse 
of free-will, by a revolt against law, created the evil heart of 
humanity,’ he adds, ‘ From this it follows that in each indi- 
vidual two things are to be distinguished: first, his personal 
will, which is responsible for his acts, and for his consent to 
the inclinations of nature; secondly, the human nature which 
is in him, and for which he is responsible on his part, not as 
an individual, but in his quality of human being. There are 
here two affirmations which must be maintained with equal 
force — the collective responsibility of humanity, and the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each of its members.’ Behold, then, 
the great law of ‘solidarity,’ the ‘collective responsibility of 
humanity,’ or ‘of the human race’! Now, in spite of its 
imposing name, let us look this law of ‘solidarity’ in the face, 
and see what it is. 

It is, in the following words, introduced to our favorable 
notice by M. de Pressensé: ‘The most interesting portion of 
this excellent book is that which treats of solidarity, that 
mysterious and real bond which unites all the children of 
humanity, and attaches them to a common source as branches 
of the same trunk.’ We make our bow, and proceed to look 
into this ‘most interesting portion’ of the book before us, to 
see if we can comprehend the mysterious depths of solidarity. 

Let us look, in the first place, at the difficulty which the 
author proposes to solve by the aid of solidarity; secondly, at 
the nature of solidarity itself; and, thirdly, at the curious 
part which solidarity plays in the solution of difficulties. For 
it is under the head—‘Solution of Difficulties’— that solid- 
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arity makes its appearance. The precise difficulty to be ex- 
plained by the aid of solidarity is this: How is it that all men 
are responsible or punishable for a sinful act committed six 
thousand years before they were born? Now, if it be a fact 
that all men are thus responsible or punishable, it creates, we 
admit, a very great difficulty. But, then, is this a fact? Is it 
not well to ascertain whether this is really a fact or not before 
we invoke the confessedly myterious and awful shadow of 
solidarity to remove the great difficulty it creates? For if it 
be not a fact or reality, but only a figment or shadow of the 
human brain, then we shall not need the darkness of any other 
figmené or shadow of the same brain to dispel the great ditti- 
culty it creates. 

Now, whether this reponsibility of every man for the sin of 
the first man be merely an imaginary difficulty, created by an 
imaginary fact, or otherwise, it is certainly not the great diffi- 
culty arising from the actual existence of sin, and suffering, 
and death under the wise and good administration of Almighty 
God. This is the difficulty of the Problem of Evil; and it is 
the great difficulty which, in all ages of the world, has over- 
shadowed the reason of mankind, and darkened the faith and 
perplexed the imagination of many of the most devout believers 
in the infinite perfections and glory of Ggd. The difficulty, 
and the only difficulty, with which M. Naville deals is, in the 
opinion of most men, merely an invention of a particular 
school of theology. He may, if he please, solve this house- 
hold difficulty, this enigma of Calvinism, in his own way; but, 
then, however fertile his fancy or brilliant his style, let not his 
solution be called a view of the ‘Problem of Evil.’ It has 
nothing to do with that problem, at least as that problem is 
conceived by the great majority of theologians, philosophers, 
and thinking men. Some men will, it is true, create difficul- 
ties to themselves by a misguided ingenuity or false meta- 
physics, and then invent other, if not still greater, difficulties 
in order to their solution. But, then, all this is a private affair 
of their own; it has nothing to do with any great problem of 
human philosophy, or with the universe of mind as actually 
constituted and governed by the Almighty. The high-sound- 
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ing title of the ‘Problem of Evil’ may, by the grandeur and 
sublimity of the theme it suggests, attract attention to the dis- 
cussion of such private affairs or particular dogmas arid specu- 
lations; but, after all, every judicious and intelligent reader 
will turn away from the book a disappointed man. For, hav- 
ing been invited to listen to a discussion of the ‘ Problem of 
Evil ’— a theme worthy of angels as well as of men — he will 
find that he has been entertained only with one of the crotchets 
of the great and good Augustine. He was invited to a feast 
of the gods, and he is only given nuts to crack. 

For our part we have never had any difficulty respecting 
the consequences of the fall of man. God made man upright, 
but he sought out many inventions. Adam, by an act of his 
free-will, violated the law of God, and fell. Having trampled 
under foot the authority of the Most High, he incurred the 
awful penalty due to his rebellion, and the doom of death — 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal — hung over his devoted head. 
Having thus, by his own transgression, become a fallen and 
depraved being, his descendants, by a law of nature as well 
known as any other, inherited a fallen and depraved nature. 
Make this inherited disease, or disorder, or depravity, as great 
and as terrible as you please; make it, if you choose, the inex- 
haustible source ogoccasion of all the world’s overflowing and 
frightful wickedness; but do not call it stn, that is, sé in the 
true, philosophical, or rigorous sense of the word. For, in 
truth and in reality, it is our misfortune and not our fault. 
We could not help coming into the world with a fallen and 
depraved nature; and hence, however fearful the fall and 
depravity, this makes us an object of God’s compassion only, 
and not of his wrath and indignation. And, thanks — eternal 
thanks !— to his compassion, we had infinitely rather be born 
with our poor, infirm, and depraved nature, under the dispen- 
sation of his mercy, than to have come into existence like 
Adam, with natures perfectly innocent and upright, under 
the dispensation of law and justice merely. The reasons or 
grounds for this our gratitude may, by the redeemed soul, be 
far more easily conceived than uttered or expressed. 

But if any one, not contented with this view of ‘the fall 
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and its consequences,’ will insist that our native depravity is, 
in the strict philosophical sense of the term, mora/ evil or 
sin, and as such deserves punishment, or ‘God’s wrath and 
damnation,’ then, unless we are very greatly mistaken, he will 
find himself involved in difficulties from which neither the wit, 
nor the wisdom, nor the ingenuity of man can possibly deliver 
him. Solidarity can never save him from them. 

But what, in the second place, is solidarity? ‘It is new, 
says M. Naville, and, at the same time, ‘it is old.’ There is 
nothing new in solidarity, as it seems to us, but the name; the 
thing, and the whole thing, is as old as the hills. In the vocab- 
ulary of M. Naville solidarity means ‘the spiritual unity’ of 
the human species; in that of President Edwards the same 
thing signifies ‘the constituted oneness of the human race.’ 
Our author does not suppose for a moment that any man is 
punished for the sin of another, but only for his own sin. He 
holds, on the contrary, that to punish one man for the sin of 
another would be monstrous injustice. ‘ When we have once 
admitted,’ says he (page 216), ‘that the fall of a free being is 
possible in a state of innocence, a new difficulty, more form- 
idable than the first, rises in the face of reascn and bars its 
way. We repeat, that our solution does not affirm that a first 
man, or that a first human pair, rendered themselves guilty of 
a purely individual sin, and that then other individuals, others 
in the true and absolute sense of the word, bear the conse- 
quences of this sin which is not their own. If our solution 
meant this it would be false. It does not affirm that we all 
participated individually in the first sin, and yet it does affirm 
that we did participate really in the common fall. Humanity 
revolted, and is now bearing the consequences of its revolt. 
In this sense only is our solution reconcilable with justice.’ 
Precisely so, and not otherwise, says the great President 
Edwards. No man, says he, is punished for the sin of another, 
but only for Ats own sin. But then he insists, as does M. 
Naville, that the sin of the first man was the proper sin of each 
and every one of his descendants, in consequence of the oneness 
of the human race. ‘I think it would go far,’ says he, ‘ toward 
directing us to the more clear conception and right statement 
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of this affair were we steadily to bear this in mind, that God, 
in every step of his proceedings with Adam, in relation to the 
covenant or constitution established with him, looked on his 
posterity as being one with him. And though he dealt more 
immediately with Adam, it yet was as the head of the whole 
body and the root of the whole tree; and in his proceedings 
with him he dealt with all the branches as if they had then 
been existing in their root. From which it will follow that both 
guilt or exposedness to punishment, and also depravity of 
heart, came upon Adam’s posterity just as they came upon 
him, as much as if he and they had all co-existed, like a tree 
with many branches. . . . . I think this will naturally 
follow on the supposition of there being a constituted oneness 
or identity of Adam and his posterity in this affair.’ Now, 
here is solidarity for you, in all its length, and breadth, and 
height, and depth. .The only difference between M. Naville 
and Edwards being, that the one holds this supposed oneness 
of the human race to be a natural, and the other to be only an 
artificial, or constituted, oneness and identity of Adam and 
his posterity. 

Such is the nature of solidarity. It means that all men, 
from Adam to his most remote posterity, are one in such a 
sense that his sin or transgression is the sin or transgression of 
all his descendants. But, unless we are greatly deceived, this 
doctrine of solidarity is attended with far greater difficulties 
than the one it has been invented to solve. Having (see 
Theodicy, p. 258) disposed of Edwards’ ‘tree and all its 
branches,’ we shall waste no additional ammunition on M. 
Naville’s ‘pine.’ It is only forgotten, in all such fine illus- 
trations, that sin is not the sap of a tree, and that the human 
race is not its branches. The human race is, indeed, in no such 
sense one and the same identical person as can make it 
responsible or punishable for the act and deed of one of its 
members. Is not this reason? Is not this common sense ? 


‘We have something,’ says M. Naville, ‘ analogous to this 
conception (i. e., the conception of solidarity) when we speak 


1 Edwards on Original Sin. Part IV, Chapter iii. 
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of the human conscience and consciousness as in contrast to 
those of individuals, and when we attribute certain sentiments 
and acts to humanity as a whole.’ (p. 162-3.) Now, can any 
man really, and in his sober senses, believe that humanity is 
one great person, with a conscience and a will capable of put- 
ting forth an act or volition? When we speak of ‘ the senti- 
ments and acts of humanity,’ we can only mean —that is, 
unless we are determined to speak nonsense — sentiments and 
acts in which the different individuals of the human race con- 
cur. The greatest difficulty under which M. Naville labors is, 
after all, to resist and overcome the tremendous pressure of 
common sense. Only hear his confession. ‘We attribute,’ 
says he, ‘certain sentiments and acts to humanity as a whole. 
But when we look at the matter more closely we are apt to 
regard this as mere figurative speech, and to conclude that 
it is only the indwiduals who have a real existence, and that 
the word humanity is a mere abstract term designating no 
‘other reality than a collection of units (or, as we should say, 
designating only the characteristics which all the individuals 
of the human race have in common). This manner of think- 
ing has in its favor both an apparent plausibleness and a 
philosophy which readily obtains credit, from the fact that tt 
is in harmony with the first conclusions of common sense.’ 
Ay, and as history has shown, with the very last and most 
profound conclusion of good sense. 

From the above passage it very clearly appears that M. 
Naville, in this year of grace, 1871, repudiates the doctrine, 
‘that it is only individuals who have a real existence,’ and 
insists that there are realities in nature which answer to such 
general terms as humanity, the genus homo, etc. Now, this is, 
if we understand the force of words, to revive the error of Real- 
ism, which, during the dark ages, played so conspicuous a part 
in the history of philosophy. We had hoped, indeed, that after 
the sturdy blows of Rosecilinus, Abelard, Hobbes, Berkely, 
Hume, and Reid the error of Realism had been forever laid to 
rest. In consequence of Dr. Reid’s refutation of the ‘ideal 
hypothesis,’ says Dugald Stewart,' ‘the whole dispute between 

1 Stewart’s Works. Vol. I, p. 145. 
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the Realists and the Conceptualists falls at once to the ground,’ 
But here, in the work of M. Naville, is this old dispute again 
revived. After a long and bloody struggle, which lasted for 
centuries, in which princes took part and philosophers suffered 
martyrdom, the human mind reached, as we had hoped, the 
conclusion, that there exists nothing ‘ in a genus distinct from 
the individuals of which it is composed.” But we hoped in 
vain. For M. Naville, in order to solve a difficulty pertain- 
ing to his peculiar school of theology, has caused the ghost of 
this departed error to come forth from its grave, and, under 
the imposing garb of solidarity, to ‘revisit the glimpses of 
the moon.’ Is the human mind, then, a barrel-organ, that it 
should be forever confined to the same round of errors ? 

‘In each individual,’ says our author, two ‘ things are to be 
distinguished: first, his personal will, which is responsible for 
hisacts; . . . . . secondly, the human nature which is 
in him, and for which he is responsible on his part, not as an 
individual, but in his quality of human being.’ If so, then 
we hope that he will be punished, not as an imdividual, 
but only in the abstract conception of him as a human 
being. As he did not sin as an individual, so we hope 
that, as an individual, he will not be punished; and that the 
humanity, if it can only be caught, may be made to answer 
for ¢¢s sin. Only spare all the zndividuals who have not 
sinned, as such, and we care not what becomes of generals, 
or abstractions, or other conceptions of the brain. The sooner 
they perish the better, perhaps, for then they will no longer 
haunt the imagination of theologians or darken the glorious 
domain of the ‘Queen of the Sciences.’ As it is only indi- 
widuals who can feel or suffer, so we care not how soon 
generals, or abstractions, are consigned to the lake of fire and 
brimstone. . 

Let us see, for a moment, if we can possibly conceive or 
imagine as anything real this creation of M. Naville’s fancy. 
He illustrates his own idea of solidarity by the natural history 
of ‘the pine.’ But he devotes several pages to his pine, and 
we must be brief. ‘To account,’ says he, ‘ for all the peculi- 


1 Ibid, p. 141. 
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arities of the pine we will have to go back to the influence of 
soil and climate, and of astronomical and geological facts 
which took place countless centuries in the past. Our pine 
was being modified at that remote epoch; it must, therefore, have 
then existed, for it could have been modified only on condition 
of then existing.’ (p. 221.) Admirable logic! How clearly it 
proves that ‘ the pine in question’ existed ‘ countless centuries’ 
before it. began to exist! In the same way he announces to 
his audience that ‘you are, all of you, much older than you 
think.’ You are as old as the world. ‘ One of you says he is 
twenty years old; another thirty, fifty, sixty. This is your 
date as an individual, but as to your date as a man, you have 
no other than that of humanity itself. You are (yes, indeed, 
you are,) much older than you think.’ (p. 222.) Alas! when 
will philosophers cease to discover the supernatural in nature 
itself? You may be only one, or two, or three years old as an 
individual ; but then, as a man, you are certainly six thou- 
sand years old. But here comes the great question: How did 
the man exist all that time? How did he exist six thousand 
years, as a man, before he began to exist as an individual ? 

M. Naville himself shall answer this question. ‘ But how 
did it exist?’ says he. ‘How does a vegetable exist in its 
species? In form and substance? No; unless it existed all 
formed and in miniature, a supposition which we have excluded. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible for us to conceive of the existence 
of a vegetable save under the double condition of form and 
substance. The pine, therefore, existed in a manner to us in- 
comprehensible. This is simply one of the mysteries of all 
life.” (p. 221.) 

That is to say, the pine existed, and yet it had neither form 
nor substance. In like manner, every man existed, as a man, 
six thousand years ago, but, at the same time, absolutely with- 
out ‘ form or substance.’ Then where, we ask, did the pine and 
the man exist? As they had neither form nor substance, we 
cannot suppose for a moment that they existed in either time 
or space? We very shrewdly suspect, indeed, that they ex- 
isted nowhere, except in the imagination of M. Naville. If 
they did exist, however, we regret that their histories have 
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never been written. Mr. Coleridge did, in his table talk, once 
speak of writing the history of a man ‘ who existed in neither 
time nor space, but a-one side;’ but having failed to redeem 
his promise, we have no knowledge of any such more than 
miraculous existences. But even supposing that he did then 
exist, we cannot see how a man, absolutely without form and 
substance, could have been guilty of sin. His existence is not 
only ‘inconceivable,’ as our author admits it to be, but his 
supposed amenability to law is absurd. What! a man, six 
thousand years before he was born, a particeps criminis in a 
transgression, because he was one with the transgressor! Our 
author has, one would think, a very. odd way of solving diffi- 
culties: he first invents his difficulties, and then introduces his 
absurdities to clear up the darkness and obscurity which they 
have created ! 

His absurdity is, however, very old; it is hoary with age. 
It is certainly as old as the time of Augustine. Having re- 
futed it in our Theodicy, as well as in the pages of this Review 
(see April No. for 1871, Art. I), we must not be expected to 
spare it now that it breaks upon us under the new and start- 
ling name of solidarity. Our dislike for solidarity arises, 
however, not from the name, but from the horrible part it is 
made to play in theology. It is made, in the hands of the 
great intellectual giant and world-renowned metaphysician of 
New England, to justify the doctrine of the damnation of in- 
fants. To make this position good we need only quote what 
we have already written, instead of going over the same ground 
again. 

‘There are few persons whose feelings will allow them to 
be consistent advocates of the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. “To many other divines,” says Bishop Burnet, 
“this seems a harsh and inconceivable opinion; it seems re- 
pugnant to the justice and goodness of God to reckon men 
guilty of sin which they never committed, and to punish them 
in their souls eternally for that which is no act of theirs.” It 
certainly “ seems very hard,” as the author says, to apprehend 
how persons who have never sinned, but are only unhappily 
descended, should be, in consequence of that, under so great 
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a misery. But how to escape the pressure of this stupendous 
difficulty is the question. There are many who cannot endure 
it, or, rather, there are very few who can endure it; but, as 
Bishop Burnet says, they find no difficulty in the idea of tem- 
poral punishment on account of Adam’s sin. “This, they 
think, is easily enough reconcilable with the notions of justice 
and goodness, since this is only a temporary punishment relat- 
ing to men’s persons.” But do they not sacrifice their logic 
to their feelings? Let us see. 

‘The view of a limited imputation, and a limited punish- 
ment, is not confined to the Church of England. It prevails, 
to a greater or less extent, in all denominations. But Presi- 
dent Edwards has, we think, unanswerably exposed the incon- 
sistency of its advocates. “One of them supposes,” says he, 
“that this sin, though truly imputed to infants, so that, there- 
by, they are exposed to a proper punishment, yet is not im- 
puted to them in such a degree as that upon this account they 
should be liable to e¢ernal punishment, as Adam himself was, 
but only to temporal death or annihilation ; Adam himself, 
‘ the immediate actor, being made infinitely more guilty of it 
than his posterity. On which I would observe, that to sup- 
pose God imputes not all the guilt of Adam, but only some 
little part of it, relieves nothing but one’s imagination. To 
think of poor little infants bearing such torments for Adam’s 
sin, as they sometimes do in this world, and these torments 
ending in death and annihilation, may sit easier on the imag- 
ination than to conceive of their suffering eternal misery for 
it; but it does not at all relieve one’s reason. There is no rule 
of reason that can be supposed to lie against imputing a sin 
in the whole of it, which was committed by one, to another 
who did not personally commit it, but will also lie against its 
being so imputed and punished in part; for all the reasons (if 
there be any) lie against the ¢mputation, not the guantity or 
degree of what is imputed. If there be any rule of reason 
that is strong and good lying against a proper derivation or 
communication of guilt, from one that acted to another that 
did not act, then it lies against all that is of that nature. 

. . « IPf these are good, all the difference is this: that to 
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bring a great punishment on infants for Adam’s sin is a great 
act of injustice, and to bring a comparatively smadler punish- 
ment is a smaller act of injustice; but not that this is not as 
truly and demonstrably an act of injustice as the other.” ' 

‘We hold this to be a solid and unanswerable argument; 
and we hold, also, that God can no more commit a small act 
of injustice than a great one. Hence, in the eye of reason, 
there is no medium between rejecting the whole of the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin, and ceasing to object against the imputa- 
tion of the whole of it, as inconsistent with the justice and 
goodness of God. We may arbitrarily wipe out a portion of 
it in order to relieve,our ¢magination ; but this brings no 
relief to the calm and passionless reason. It may still the 
wild tumults of emotion, but it cannot silence the voice of the 
intellect. Why not relieve both the imagination and the 
reason? Why not wipe out the whole dark film of imputa- 
tion, and permit the glad eye to open on the bright glory of 
God’s infinite goodness ? 

‘The wonder is, that when Edwards had carried out his 
logic to such a conclusion, he did not regard his argument as 
a perfect reductio ad absurdum. The wonder is, that when 
he had carried out his logic to the position, that it might well 
consist with the justice of God to impute the whole of Adam’s 
sin to “ poor little infants,” as he calls them, and then cause 
them to endure “ eternal torments for it,” his whole nature did 
not recoil from such a conclusion with indescribable horror. 
For our part, highly as we value logical consistency, we should 
prefer a little incoherency in our reasoning, a little flexibility 
in our logic, rather than bear even one “ poor little infant” on 
the hard, unyielding point of it into the torments of hell 
forever.’” 

Our views have -been objected to by a learned doctor of 
divinity, because we refuse to apply the term s¢n, in its strict 
philosophical sense, to the depravity with which infants are 
born into the world. We refuse to apply the term sém in this 
way, because, if we do, there is no logical escape from the 


1 Edwards on Original Sin. Part IV, Chap. iii. 
2A Theodicy. Part II., Chap. ii., Sec. 3. 
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reasonableness of the dogma of infant damnation, as President 
Edwards has so conclusively shown. We hope, then, that our 
very learned and highly honored friend will either lay down 
his objection to our doctrine, or else shoulder the awful conse- 
quence which President Edwards has deduced from his own. 
“Tn this sin-stricken world of ours let us have cautious, patient, 
conscientious, and prayerful meditation, in order that, if possi- 
ble, we may escape from the chaos of confused notions, the 
intellectual tohu and bohu, in which the minds of most men 
are still more or less involved. We covet criticism. But as 
our own views (whatever else may be said of them) are the 
result of many years of close and conscientious study, so we 
beg that our friends will weigh and consider our reasons before 
they proceed to favor us with their criticisms. 

We have shown, in the January issue of the Review for 
1871, that the fathers of the Church, at least during the first 
four centuries, refused, precisely as we have done, to apply 
the term sim to the natural depravity of infants. We have 
also shown, in the same paper, that Augustine was the father 
of the Church who first gave currency to this misapplication 
of the word stn. That great father of the Church was also 
the father of solidarity ; and he used this ‘ new idea,’ precisely 
as it was used by President Edwards, to justify the awful 
dogma of the damnation of infants. (See Theodicy, Part II, 
Chap. II, § II and § III.) 

Nor is this all. For if, in the strict and proper sense of the 
term, we call the depravity of infants sin, or regard it as 
deserving punishment, we shall find ourselves involved in 
other tremendous self-contradictions, which neither M. Naville 
nor his admirers seem to have sufficiently considered. We 
proceed to explain. M. Naville, as well as all Arminian 
divines, rejects the doctrine of Calvin, that because Adam 
succumbed to the irresistible impulse of the divine omnipo- 
tence, God kindled into a severe wrath, and doomed him to 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal death. They shrink with 
horror from the idea of such a necessitated, and yet punish- 
able, sin in the case of Adam. But if infants are sinners, was 
not their sin necessitated? Could they have helped it, any more 
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than they could have helped coming into the world? If they 
sinned before they came into the world, or if they brought sin 
into the world with them, could they have helped this any 
more than Adam could have helped succumbing to the pressure 
of the divine omnipotence? Could they, in one word, have 
avoided the nature which they inherited any more than they 
could have plucked the sun out of the heavens? Shall we, 
then, deny, repudiate, and denounce a necessitated sin, or its 
punishableness, in the case of Adam, and yet assert the same 
thing in regard to all of his posterity? Shall we thus reject the 
thing in detail as utterly inconsistent with the justice of God, 
and yet swallow it by wholesale? Shall we thus ‘strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel?’ If we do, then, whatever we 
may think of our theology, the giant of Geneva will just bear 
it away as did Samson the gatesof Gaza. Nay, he has already 
done so, and laid bare the entrenchments of his inconsiderate 
and inconsistent adversaries to the thunders of his artillery. 
Only hear his words: ‘They say it is nowhere declared in 
express terms,’ says Calvin, ‘“ that God decreed Adam should 
perish by his defection ;” as though the same God, whom the 
Scripture represents as being able to do whatever he pleases, 
created the noblest of creatures without any determined end. 
They maintain that he was possessed of free choice, that he 
might be the author of his own fate, but that God decreed 
nothing more than to treat him according to his desert. If so 
weak a scheme as this be received, what will become of God’s 
omnipotence, by which he governs all things according to his 
secret counsel, independently of every person or thing besides ? 
But whether they wish or dread it, predestination exhibits it- 
self in Adam’s posterity. For the loss of salvation by the whole 
race through the guilt of one parent, was an event that did 
not happen by nature (nor by the free will of those whom his 
adversaries admitted to be condemned for ain). What prevents 
their acknowledging concerning one man what they reluctantly 
grant concerning the whole species? Why should they tose 
their labor in sophistical evasions? The Scripture proclaims 
that all men were, in the person of their father, sentenced to 
eternal death. This, not being attributable to nature (or free 
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will) must have proceeded from the wonderful counsel of God. 
The perplexity and hesitation discovered at trifles (that is, at 
the necessitated sin and punishment of one man), by these 
pious defenders of the justice of God, and their facility in 
overcoming great difficulties (even the necessitated sin and 
punishment of all men), are truly absurd. . . . . Their 
tongues, so loquacious on every other point, must here be 
struck dumb.’' Their tongues are not struck dumb; they are, 
on this very point, as loquacious as ever. They as earnestly 
and vehemently as ever deny that God’s justice could see and 
punish, in the case of Adam, a necessitated sin; and yet they 
assert this very absurdity, this very moral impossibility, in re- 
gard to all the descendants of Adam! Surely, in the presence 
of a self-contradiction so great, so gross, and so glaring, their 
tongues ought to be struck dumb; or else, ere they speak 
again, they ought to correct their inconsiderate and incoherent 
opinions. But, in fact, they are still as loquacious as ever; 
and, instead of reading, and reflecting, and correcting their own 
inconsistencies, they are ready to fly in the face of those who 
do so. Attached to certain phrases, to which they have 
always been accustomed from the nursery to the present day, 
and believing them to contain the very quintessence of ortho- 
doxy, they are sadly perplexed, if not positively offended, 
whenever a real thinker presumes to make his appearance 
among them. M. Naville is precisely the writer for such 
champions of ‘the faith once: delivered to the saints.’ They 
denounce with him, as repugnant to the justice of God, the 
idea that he should punish a necessitated or unavoidable sin in 
the case of Adam; and yet, in profound forgetfulness of their 
own doctrine, they plunge with him iato the wild conclusion, 
that the same justice not only sees, but punishes, an unavoid- 
able, an absolutely necessitated, sin in all the immunerable 
multitudes of Adam’s posterity! We deplore their difficulties. 
But we are sure that solidarity, with all its new-fangled 
glories, can never help them out of the abyss of darkness into 
which they have so inconsiderately plunged. We have our- 
selves been in the same doleful depths; and if, after much 


1 Institutes. Vol. II., Book III., Chap. xxiii. 
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toil in darkness, we have at last found our way into the open 
and gladsome light of day, we do not owe our deliverance to 
solidarity. We owe it, on the contrary, to one great thinker, 
more than to any other sublunary influence—namely, to Presi- 
dent Edwards. He has, more than any other man that has 
ever lived, helped to deliver us from the shallows and the in- 
consistencies of the popular Arminian theology, and, at the 
same time, moved us to raise the standard of revolt against his 
own cast-iron scheme of Calvinism. 

We shall now, for the present at least, take leave of M. 
Naville. He is, we can readily believe, an eloquent evan- 
gelical preacher. He is also a rapid and brilliant writer. But, 
in our opinion, he is entitled to no very high rank among 
thinkers — an opinion which might easily be established by a 
critical analysis and examination of the first two chapters of 
his book on the nature of good and evil. But such hostile 
criticism, however necessary to the interests of truth, soon 
becomes exceedingly unpleasant to the mind, which longs to 
break into a higher, freer, and more genial region of thought. 
In taking leave of him, however, we must be permitted to 
express our surprise that his book has been published by an 
Arminian House, and given to the world as good Arminian 
theology. The ‘idea of solidarity,’ as he calls it, which con- 
stitutes the leading feature of his work, is, in deed and in 
truth, the very back-bone of Calvinism. Given this idea, or 
principle, and it is easy to shatter, and grind to powder, any 
scheme of Arminian theology that has ever been constructed. 
‘It is,’ as the Master of Wisdom has so well said, ‘ the harmony 
of any philosophy in itself (or any scheme of thought) that 
giveth it light and credence.’ Hence, if we admit this prin- 
ciple of solidarity — this element of discord — into our views, 
we shall have either to expel it again, or else, sooner or later, 
see our Arminianism crumble to its foundations, and disap- 
pear as dust before the ceaseless agitations and winds of contro- 
versy. We have long since expelled it from our minds, and 
found, if we are not greatly mistaken, a far more solid, con- 
sistent, and immovable basis for the doctrines of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. And this expulsion of soli- 
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darity, and this more solid and consistent basis of Arminianism, 
have been so long approved, and so long put in circulation by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, by the publication 
and the commendation of the work containing them, that we 
were the more surprised at the appearance of M. Naville’s 
book under precisely the same auspices! No, not precisely 
the same. The publishing house is the same, but not the 
superior, controlling mind; for our work was published 
under the auspices, under the direction, of the great, clear, 
and controlling mind of President McClintock, who now, 
unfortunately for the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, is 
no more. Why should we be surprised, then, at this apparent 
vacillation in its course? Why should we be surprised that, 
under its present guidance, it should have fallen back upon its 
former errors and inconsistencies? Nay, in one word, why 
should we be surprised that, having invited us to a rich repast 
of Arminian theology, it should have served up, for our enter- 
tainment, under the new name of solidarity, the old back- 
bone of Calvinism? We must admit, however, that it has 
served this up with such a garniture of Arminian scraps of 
theology, that a plain Calvinist might well fail to recognize its 
identity; just as the plain countryman who, dining at the 
White House, longed for ham in vain, because he failed to 
recognize the richly dressed one right under his nose. 

If people would not only read, but mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest what they read, then they would not change their 
opinions (or rather their floating impressions ) with the appear- 
ance of every new book. Amid all the discouragements of 
the writer, however, there is one consolation — the consolation, 
namely, that there are some minds in the world in which 
thought may be planted for good; so that books which they 
have read and professed to admire are not immediately 
expelled by other books, and so on ad infinitum. With this 
encouragement, such as it is, we shall continue to write, en- 
chanted with the intrinsic beauty and glory of the theme. 

The spiritual world, like the material, has a two-fold beauty : 
the one pertaining to its external form and decorations, the 
other to its internal frame and constitution. The one mav 
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often rise to the perfection of beauty, the other is always the 
beauty of perfection. The poet alludes to both, perhaps, when 
he says: ‘ What time this world’s great Workmaster did cast 
to make all things, such we now behold,’ the ‘ wondrous pat- 
terne’ which he placed before his eyes, and to which he 
framed them all as exactly as he could, ‘is perfect beautie.’ 
Be this as it may, the following discourse will, for the most 
part, be confined to the internal structure of the spiritual 
universe, and to the divine beauty which pervades its entire 
system. We may, it is true, hope to gain only a few faint 
glimpses of that inmost glory of the world, whose unveiled 
effulgence no mortal eye could look upon and live. But even 
such glimpses, however imperfect, will Jead us to exclaim with 
the poet — 


‘How great that beauty is, 
Whose utmost parts so beautiful appear,’ 


Were it possible, the tedious process by which an image of 
the world is elaborated should be omitted, and the finished 
work at once exhibited to the eye. But it is only permitted 
to the artist, who would produce a statue or a painting, to 
work in secret, and afterward display, all at once, the result 
of his labors. All that we see of his skill is the finished 
work. Not so with the writer, who would frame an image 
or model of the world. He must needs set before us each 
lineament and feature of the original, ere he can show 
how they are united in one grand, harmonious, and beautiful 
whole. We need not follow the chisel of the sculptor, nor 
the brush of the painter, in order to appreciate the exquisite 
carvings of the one, or the superb colorings of the other. But 
we must follow the pen of the writer, and carefully note every 
trace of his philosophical analysis and logical discussion, if 
we would rise to his view of the system of the universe. 
These shall, however, be introduced as sparingly as possible. 
As in the building of Solomon’s temple, the stones were made 
ready, each for its place, before they were brought together, 
that neither the sound of hammer nor of any other tool might 
be heard in the erection of the edifice, so, if possible, we 
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would fain construct a model of the world without the din of 
controversy, or the noisy contention of the schools. 

Yet, for all this, its foundations need not be the less secure, 
nor its superstructure the less satisfactory. For, however 
tedious may be the search after truth, yet, when once found, 
it requires only to be held up in its own light to commend 
itself to the mind. The intrinsic sweetness of its own native 
lustre, the divine charm of its own unborrowed beauty, is of 
itself sufficient to captivate the heart and subdue the reason, 
except where these happen to be sadly warped and perverted by 
error. Hence we shall mainly rely on the simple power of truth, 
and the intuitional consciousness of the truth-loving mind. 

Each and every truth herein will, it is hoped, not only pos- 
sess light in itself, but also derive light and support from all 
the other truths of the system to which it belongs. ‘It is the 
harmony of any philosophy in itself,’ says Bacon, ‘ which giveth 
it light and credence.’ In accordance with this saying, a 
celebrated thinker has declared that he felt sure he possessed 
the true interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans, because 
it made all the parts of that wonderful Scripture agree so 
perfectly among themselves. In like manner, we believe that 
we have found the true interpretation of the world, because 
it shows all the parts thereof in one grand, connected, and 
harmonious scheme. 

How different from our once distracted thoughts! The 
great and glorious world itself was then but as a troubled 
dream, in which the various forms‘of good and evil, of fair 
and foul, seemed mingled in one wild, dark, confused scene. 
We longed to escape from that frightful chaos, and, if possible, 
see the order and beauty which must need exist in the world 
of an infinitely perfect Mind. But we did so almost uncon- 
sciously, scarce comprehending the want which had so mightily 
moved us. With intense yearning did we watch that the 
visions of the night might pass away and the truth itself 
appear. We scarce dared, however, to dream of truth as any 
other than a broken thing, whose shining fragments lay scat- 
tered up and down amid the darkness of the world. Here 
and there we could, after much severe toil, lay hold on a truth, 
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and say, ‘ Whatever else may be mutable, dark, and fluctu- 
ating in the world around us, this at least is clear and fixed.’ 
If despair, like a dark torrent, drove us back at times, yet 
would gleams of truth, as from the innermost glory of the 
world, draw us on. Long did we thus toil and struggle amid 
the enigmas of the world, until, at last, the secret clue was 
found, the central fact was seized, the great organizing truth 
began to dawn like asun. The many beautiful fragments of 
truth which we had so long and so lovingly clung to, then shot 
together, and all that perplexing darkness rolled away. The 
blue-eyed world looked out, and smiled, and we beheld the 
beautiful vision as in a trance. 

We would fain communicate the same impressions to other 
minds, and kindle the same emotions in other hearts. But, as 
yet, to the minds of most men, the spiritual world is without 
a system. It is with the spiritual world now not otherwise 
than it was with the material world previous to the discoveries 
of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, when it was so imperfectly 
understood that it almost seemed to be without a system. 
Order and beauty could be seen, it is true, but then this was 
merely the order and beauty of the surface of things, which is 
beheld only with the first appearance of them. But to the 
mind of one who looked beyond the surface of the heavens, 
and endeavored to grasp the mechanism of the universe, there 
arose but little of real system, and much of difficulty, dark- 
ness, confusion, contradiction, and all imaginable disorders. 
Hence the celebrated saying of king Alphonso: ‘If he had 
been in the counsel of the Almighty, he could have shown 
him how to make a better world;’ which was either an im- 
pious criticism on the works of the Creator, or a biting sar- 
casm on the speculations of astronomers. It was the torture 
inflicted by the same speculations in astronomy which led 
Copernicus to form the sublime resolution to study the problem 
of'the world for himself, and see if he could not find some- 
thing better in the universe of God than existed in the 
systems of men. By the profound meditations of forty long 
years, coupled with immense mathematical calculations, he 
shattered the old astronomy, and established the new on an 
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immutable basis of truth. By such protracted thought and 
intense labors of the mind, he not only rose to his sublime 
view of the world, but he realized it ‘as clearer than the sun.’. 
The majority, from a blind devotion to established beliefs, and 
from an incapacity to rise above first appearances, rejected the 
discoveries of Copernicus as manifest absurdities. But the 
few, who could follow his labors and comprehend his demon- 
strations, took up the lofty theme, and from that day to this 
the internal order, harmony, and beauty of the material uni- 
verse have continued to open on the human mind, inspiring 
it with visions of the wisdom and power of God, which no 
words can express. 

Now, shall we suppose, for one moment, that the great 
Architect of all things has so wonderfully displayed his skill 
and his might in the structure of the material universe, and 
yet left the spiritual without any similar manifestations of the 
glory of his perfections? By no means. For there is, as we 
shall see, a system in the spiritual world which, in magnifi- 
cence and beauty, is as far superior to the system of the 
material world as mind is to matter, or thought is to motion. 
If this system has not already opened on the human mind, in 
all the: plenitude of its transporting power, it is just because 
the human mind has suffered itself to be enslaved by first 
appearances, or blinded by false beliefs, which have entirely 
eclipsed, or else miserably distorted, the brightness and beauty 
of the world. Let these be cleared away, as Copernicus 
cleared away the old astronomy, and the real order and 
harmony and glory of the spiritual universe will begin to 
dawn, never more to be extinguished or obscured, but to 
become ‘ a possession forever.’ 

Let us, then, consider the frame of the spiritual world, and 
see how fair it is. We shall discover, if we mistake not, that 
each and every one of its features, as well as the harmonious 
union of them.all, is wonderfully bright with the impress of 
the ‘divine glory.’ We shall see that the frightful discord 
which reigns here below, no more than the sweet concord 
which reigns where sinless glory is, forms an exception to the 
order and beauty of the created universe. We shall realize 
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that the inner world, as framed and ruled by the Almighty, is, 
like the outer, ‘all beauty to the eye and music to the ear.’ 
As we advance, its most dismal prospects will clear up, and 
its dark enigmas vanish. The very labyrinths of the universe, 
‘once so dangerous and perplexing, will open out into pleasant 
paths, and become ‘all beauty to the eye.’ 

We shall also realize the harmony of the world. Instead of 
those harsh, discordant tones, which poets, philosophers, and 
divines complain of, we shall hear the voices cf the mighty 
world itself, loud as the sound of many waters, yet sweet and 
musical as Apollo’s lute—all ever ascending in one eternal 
hymn of praise to God. All—absolutely all— will be ‘ music 
to the ear,’ and gladness to the heart. 

If we would unfold and exhibit the divine beauty which 
pervades the world, considered as a system, we must begin 
with the inquiry, What is meant by a system? Otherwise we 
shall not know what we are talking about when we thus speak 
of the system of the world. ‘ Every work, both of nature and 
of art,’ says Butler, ‘is a system ; and as every particular thing, 
both natural and artificial, is for some use or purpose out of 
and beyond itself, one may add to what has already been 
brought into the idea of a system, its conduciveness to this one 
or more ends. Let us instance in a watch. Suppose the 
several parts of it taken to pieces and placed apart from one 
another ; let a man have ever so exact a notion of these several 
parts, unless he consider the respects and relations which 
they have to each other, he will not have anything like the 
idea of a watch. Suppose these several parts brought together 
and anyhow united; neither will he yet, be the union ever so 
close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to that 
of a watch. But let him view these several parts put together 
in the manner of a watch; let him form a notion of the rela- 
tions which these several parts have to each other, all con- 
ducive in their respective ways to this purpose, showing the 
hour of the day, and then he has the idea of a watch. Thus 
it is with regard to the inner frame of man.’ 

Substitute, in the above passage, the world for a watch, and 
every proposition therein will remain equally true and just. 
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For unless we have a correct view of the end or purpose for 
which the world was created, and see how its various essential 
parts are adapted to secure this end, we can not so much as 
have even an idea of the world. We may, indeed, have frag- 
mentary notions and broken glimpses of that sublime idea, all 
lying in confusion, but of the full-orbed idea itself we shall 
know nothing. As a man who is ignorant of the use or design 
of a watch, or of how its several parts should be put together, 
may see the adaptation among some of its arrangements, and 
yet not have the idea of a watch, so we, without a knowledge 
of the end of its creation, may behold the skill displayed in 
particular detached portions of the world, while to the wisdom 
which appears in the system thereof we should necessarily 
remain blind. If we would see this wisdom,,we must form a 
clear conception of the end or object for which the world 
exists, and for which its government is administered. On no 
other condition can we look beyond the darkness and confu- 
sion around us and see the sublime order rising and the mar- 
velous light shining far above the dim horizon of this lower 
world. But although we can not form an idea of the world 
without first knowing the end it was made for, yet may we 
understand this end without having anything like such an 
idea. Before we can frame this idea we must see how the 
various parts of the world are related to,each other, and how 
they conduce to the grand purpose of the whole. All men, 
for example, have always known that the eye was made to see 
with, but until recent discoveries in optics no one possessed an 
idea of that wonderful piece of mechanism. No one could 
imagine the use of its various humors, lenses, and other singular 
contrivances. They appeared to form a very complex and 
bungling apparatus for the purpose of seeing. The beauty of 
the eye, in all its wonderful contrivances, was no more seen 
then than the beauty of the world is now perceived hy most 
men. No sooner, however, had science revealed the laws of 
optics than the admirable adaptation of these contrivances to 
the properties of light was revealed. The skill of the Contriver 
and the exquisite beauty of the contrivance at once became 
apparent. But not perfectly and entirely apparent; for as 
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yet the most profound optician could not conceive why the 
crystalline lens should be composed of several lamine rather 
than of one uniform substance. Dolland’s fine discovery of 
the achromatic effect of combining various glasses, cleared up 
this mystery, and revealed the wisdom of God in what had 
formerly appeared foolishness to man. Indeed, it was not 
until after Blair’s still more recent experiments in relation to 
the powers of different refracting media that the exquisite and 
perfect adaptation of the complicated structure of the eye to 
the laws of light and the purposes of vision was clearly and 
fully revealed. It then became apparent that the eye, which 
had so long seemed a clumsy contrivance, is indeed the most 
perfect optical instrument the world has ever seen, or the 
imagination of man conceived. 

In like manner, if there be any needless complexity in the 
magnificent arrangements of the moral world, it is because 
the laws and processes thereof are not sufficiently understood 
by us. If we ever feel disposed to ask, as thousands do, why 
so many precepts, and premises, and comminations, and mir- 
acles, and prophecies, and influences, if all mankind might be 
made perfectly good and happy by a mere word of the divine 
power, then we may depend upon it that we are as ignorant 
of the moral laws of the universe as opticians were of the laws 
of light when they saw so much that was needless and objec- 
tionable in the mechanism of the eye. Only let these laws be 
understood, and then, instead of a puzzling complexity, we 
shall behold the displays of an infinite wisdom pervading the 
arrangements and provisions of the intellectaal universe. We 
shall, as in the case of the eye, perceive that the very things 
objected against are striking proofs of a superhuman skill; are 
means exactly and most wonderfully adapted to accomplish 
the beneficent design of the Creator. In fine, we shall discover 
that the best of all possible means are employed to accomplish 
the best of all possible ends, and that the system of the world, 
as constituted and governed by the Almighty, can nowhere 
and in no respect be amended. 

The first point to be determined is, then, the end for which 
the moral world was created. By a profound analysis of man’s 
nature, Butler has shown that he was made and intended for 
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the practice of virtue. But the conclusion, which by the 
analysis of Butler is thus placed on a scientific basis, is sufti- 
ciently plain and obvious in itself. For who can doubt that 
if God, a being ‘ glorious in holiness,’ should create man in his 
own image, he would require him likewise to be holy? Who 
can doubt that, in regard to moral attributes, the Creator would 
require his rational creatures to become like himself? Reason 
responds to revelation: ‘ Be ye holy as I am holy.’ Lower 
than this should no man aim, and higher than this can no man 
go. This, then, is the grand, ultimate, and supreme end or 
aim of man’s existence. 

The chief end of man, says Plato, ‘is holiness according to 
wisdom.’ Hegel declares that freedom is the object for which 
this world was created. But when he comes to define freedom, 
in its highest and purest form, he makes it identical with 
virtue, and thus agrees with Plato, as well as with a thousand 
other illustrious names. Indeed, there will be little, if any, 
difference of opinion respecting the end for which man was 
created. It is maintained by many, that the glory of God is 
the end or object of man’s existence. But then this glory, they 
admit, is to be manifested and set forth by the creature’s moral 
likeness to the Creator. According to this view, then, the 
great end of man, when considered in relation to himself (and 
this is the point of view under which we are now considering 
it), is to practice all virtue, and become like God in goodness. 

But what is the precise nature of this virtue, this moral 
goodness, this holiness, which constitutes the highest glory of 
the great uncreated Head of the spiritual universe, as well as 
of all its subordinate members? We must be able to see and 
to exhibit this in a clear light ere we can realize the grand 
and transporting truth, that in the world, as constituted and 
governed by God, the best of all possible ends is sought to be 
secured by the best of all possible means. A slight error here 
is a great error everywhere, and necessarily spreads darkness 
through the entire system of the world. But the truth here, 

‘clearly seen and perfectly defined, is a light everywhere, 
revealing the order, harmony, and beauty of the universe. We 
shall, then, seek this truth, this golden secret of the world, 
which is infinitely more precious than rubies. 

\ 
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Arr. Il.—Jnquiry into the Origin and Course of the Politi- 
cal Parties in the United States. By the late Ex-President 
Martin Van Buren. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 
The two men who did most, in the contest which immedi- 

ately preceded the late war, to disintegrate and destroy the 

Democratic party, and thereby (so far as the ruin of that 

party could influence the war) to produce it, were Martin 

Van Buren and Stephen A. Douglas. Mr. Douglas lived long 

enough to see himself, with the Democratic party, defeated, 

and the Union dissolved; and Mr. Van Buren witnessed, for a 

year before he died, the war raging, the Constitution over- 

thrown, and thousands of Northern citizens marched before 
the bayonet into Northern prisons. 

We have before us a disquisition from one of these men, on 
‘Political Parties in the United States.’ The style is rather 
lumbering, its adulations great, and its repetitions excessive. 
But, in the main, its description of the origin and principles 
of the parties in the United States, existing from the com- 
mencement of the government of the United States down to 
the late war, is correct. The only part which is decidedly 
lame is where he himself leaves the Democratic party and 
abandons its principles; and the only party he omits noticing 
is the party he himself employed or organized against the 
Democratic party, and which occasioned its defeat — the Free 
Soil party. Yet the whole book affects to expose and vindi- 
cate the organization, principles, and policy of the Democratic 
party. 

The Jnqguiry ends where, perhaps, it ought to have begun. 
It concludes in its last chapter with gratulations at the final 
success of the Democratic party in all its principles and poli- 
cies, and the corresponding overthrow of its old adversary— 
the Consolidationists. This chapter appears to have been writ- 
ten whilst the Kansas controversy was in full blast, without 
the least conception of any danger to the Constitution, or the 
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Union it establishes. Mr. Van Buren seems to have been 
quite as ignorant of the portentous signs around him as Pliny 
was of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius which destroyed Pom- 
peii. ‘He (Pliny) retired to rest,’ his nephew informs us, 
‘assuring his attendants that there was no danger, and fell 
into a deep sleep,’ until he was awakened with his ante- 
chamber filled with stones and cinders from the crater of 
Vesuvius. Vesuvius, unfortunately, would not sleep with 
Pliny; nor would the political tempest which Mr. Van Buren 
had helped to raise, disperse at his vain assertions or ignorant 
security. Before death closed his eyes he saw his old party, 
and his old country (triumphant, as he described them to be 
in his book, and instinct with liberty,) swept away by a ruth- 
less, centralized despotism. 

As a prelude to the subject at large, there are a few errors, 
we think, made by Mr. Van Buren, which it may not be im- 
proper to expose. 

He maintains that the States-Right party (called in the 
Convention which made the Constitution, by a gross misnomer, 
the Anti-Federal party,) failed in realizing their principles in 
the Constitution; and, in proof of this assertion, he cites the 
rejection of Mr. Patterson’s tesolutions in the Convention. 

The scheme of government proposed by those resolutions 
failed of adoption by the Convention, not on account of their 
federal features, but on account of the mode proposed for 
carrying them out. A large body of the States-Right party 
were for allowing the central government to collect its own 
revenues, and for the division of the legislative power into two 
Houses. Mr. Patterson’s resolutions provided for continuing 
requisitions on the States as States, and for leaving all the 
legislative powers in a Congress to be composed of but one 
body, as under the Confederation. These features defeated 
his resolutions. 

With far more plausibility, it might be affirmed, that the 
rejection of Mr. Randolph’s resolutions was the repudiation 
of the National party. These resolutions were the proposal 
of the delegation from Virginia, and were calléd the ‘ Virginia 
Resolutions.’ From the beginning to the end of these resolu- 
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tions the Government proposed was called the ‘ National 
Government.’ The words ‘ National Government,’ by a dis- 
tinct vote, were ordered to be stricken out of the resolutions, 
and the words ‘Government of the United States’ to be sub- 
stituted therefor. The whole scheme was then rejected. 

The truth is, neither Mr. Patterson’s nor Mr. Randolph’s 
resolutions were acceptable to the Convention. The great 
point on which they differed was—the reservation of State- 
Equality and State-Sovereignty; and, on this point, Mr. 
Patterson’s resolutions became the policy of the majority. 
The Convention so decidedly differed on this point, and so 
resolute were the smaller States to preserve their equality, 
that the hope of any agreement became almost desperate. It 
was then that Dr. Franklin proposed prayers to be held in the 
Convention. The matter was finally adjusted, by giving a 
popular representation in the House, and State representation 
in the Senate. Thus no law can pass, or officer be appointed, 
without the assent of a majority of the States in the House; 
and no treaty can be made with foreign nations without the 
assent of two-thirds of the States in the Senate. And when 
the Presidential election fails in the electoral colleges, the 
States, as States, each having one vote, elect the President. 
The great principle, therefore, of State-Sovereignty, or equal 
representation of States, contended for by the States-Right 
party, was inserted in the Constitution. If either party, there- 
fore, triumphed in the formation of the Constitution, it was 
clearly the States-Right party. 

Another ground upon which the Jnguéry bases the opinion 
that the States-Right, or Anti-Federal, party was defeated, is, 
that the Constitution contains a provision that, if it should be 
ratified by nine of the thirteen States, it should de binding 
upon all. This is an error. The Constitution contains no 
such provision. On the contrary, it provides that ‘the Ratifi- 
cation of the Convention of nine States shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of this Constitution, between the States so 
ratifying the same. It did not undertake to make it binding 
upon any State which did not ratify it. 

The /nquiry offers, in further proof, that the national party 
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triumphed in the formation of the Constitution ; that it ‘was 
adopted by the required number of States,’ and, therefore, 
‘the fate of the Anti-Federal party, as such, was forever sealed 
by the result of the contest, in which it had wnwisely engaged.’ 

Very few now, but Consolidationists, with the light of the 
present times around us, will agree with Mr. Van Buren, that 
the States-Right party unwisely engaged in their opposition 
to the Constitution. But whether wise or not, the adaptation 
of the Constitution was no proof that the fate of the States- 
Right party was forever sealed. No one could anticipate the 
course of false construction and usurpation which the govern- 
ment, under General Washington (in reality Alexander Ham- 
ilton) assumed. Had General Washington’s administration 
adhered to the plain meaning of the Constitution, and opposed 
the latitudinarian construction of Hamilton, the government 
would have moved on within the restricted orbit prescribed 
by the Constitution, and the policy of the States-Right party 
would have continued triumphant. As it was, when the Con- 
solidation party, by their policy of construction, virtually put 
aside the limited nature of the government, the States-Right 
party rose up, and, under Mr. Jefferson, overthrew it. 

The last error we shall notice, is the opinion that Mr. Madi- 
son was ‘the father of the Constitution.’ The plan of govern- 
ment which Mr. Madison upheld was the Virginia plan con- 
tained in Mr. Randolph’s resolutions. After this plan was 
defeated, Mr. Madison proposed no other, but he opposed, to 
the last, the report of the grand committee, ‘ that in the second 
branch of the Legislature each State shall have one vote.’ 
This was the pivot upon which the nature of the government 
turned. On the final struggle for State-equality in the Senate, 
he voted against it, and supported the proposition of an wnequal 
numerical representation in that Senate. Like Hamilton, he 
tried his best to engraft ‘nationalism’ into the Constitution ; 
but, unlike Hamilton, when he failed he took the Constitution 
as it was and fulfilled his obligation to support it. When he 
was informed that he was to be represented in a‘ Life of Harn- 
ilton,’ then written, as having abandoned Col. Hamilton, he 
replied: ‘I abandoned Col. Hamilton, or Col. Hamilton 
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abandoned me; in a word, we pated upon its plainly becom- 
ing Ais purpose and endeavor to administration the govern- 
ment into a thing totally different from that which he and I 
both knew perfectly well had been understood and intended 
by the Convention which framed it, and by the people in 
adopting it.’ Mr. Madison, with Hamilton, did a great deal 
in recommending in ‘The Federalist’ the Constitution for 
adoption. He also was the chief actor in Congress in obtaining 
the adoption of the Amendments of the Constitution proposed 
by the States in their ratifying Conventions. Whether this 
was a beneficial service, may well now be doubted. Virginia 
and New York had both sent on resolutions to Congress 
requiring a re-assembling of the General Convention to recon- 
sider the Constitution of the United States. The adoption of 
the Amendments of the Constitution suggested by the State 
Conventions was, therefore, the alternative to another Con- 
vention. This, far more than his eloquence, carried the 
Amendments in Congress. The truth is, there is not a single 
important feature in the Constitution for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Madison. He was, therefore, not ‘the father of the 
Constitution.” The man who is best entitled to be called by 
this name was Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina. His 
draught of a Constitution, presented to the Convention, con- 
tains more of the features of the Constitution of the United 
States than any other plan submitted. 

There are no parties in despotisms to carry them on. They 
are things of force; and opposition is called treason and rebel- 
lion. Parties are the fruit only of free governments. Popular 
free governments are nothing but just governments responsible 
to the people. The ‘consent of the governed,’ as the Decla- 
ration of Independence affirms, is at once the warrant and 
criterion of its existence. Of course, it does not consist of 
obedience to power. Consent, as a principle of government, 
is inconsistent with power. Power may command; but, if 
inoperative without consent, then consent may be refused, and 
power is restrained. In carrying on, therefore, free govern- 
ment, the one great necessity of its existence, is continued free 
consent. If this consent ceases (the consent of the governed), 
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free government ceases; and force, the soul of al] despotisms, 
arises in its stead. Here, then, is the great problem in all free 
governments — how may the government be so organized and 
administered as to have the consent of the governed? It is 
clear that this consent can never flow from injustice or wrong, 
because nobody is interested in supporting wrong but the 
wrong-doer. The interest of all innocent persons is opposed 
to wrong, which never, by its nature, will suppress itself; and, 
if unsuppressed, spreads and perpetuates its evils. Nor can 
consent be produced by force. Force raises resistance in the 
heart and intensifies dissent. Free government is a device to 
get rid of wrong and force. To prevent wrong and to secure 
justice, is in reality the origin and aim of all free government. 

Parties arise from the same source as government. Govern- 
ment is necessary to protect society ; and parties are necessary 
to protect free government. When bad men combine, the 
good must unite. If the good were always good, and lived 
forever, the same majority which establishes a free government 
would perpetuate it. But, unfortunately, good men die, and 
virtue is not hereditary. The evil, which occasions the neces- 
sity of government to suppress it, is never extinguished. 

In the formation of parties in a free government, men very 
often take their position according to their nature and char- 
acter. There are despots, by nature, everywhere, who are 
only self-willed men, without principle, and when entrusted 
with power they spread contention and misery around them. 
They are unable to appreciate the merits of a free government, 
and if they did, they are unable to respect them. Then there 
are two other formidable classes, dangerous to free govern- 
ment — the ambitious, who aspire to place and power in order 
to enhance their consequence, and the venal, who desire to 
use government for their own enrichment. Add to these a 
class perhaps more numerous than either—the weak and 
indifferent, who are usually led by the boldest, and we have a 
mass of dissentients, or malcontents, ready at all times to form 
a party to assail, pervert, and overthrow a free government. 
On the other hand, what has free government to support it ? 
It has the good, the virtuous, the actually patriotic, and the 
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advocates of peace and order. Their, whole aim is, not to 
increase and enjoy power, but to enforce limitations on power, 
by which alone free government can be preserved. Parties, 
therefore, in all free governments, consist of those who uphold 
and those who would destroy the government — of those who 
appeal to ‘assent’ and those who rely upon force to maintain 
it, creating a never-ending struggle between despotism and 
liberty. 

All free governments are liable to two dangcrs — disintegra- 
tion and consolidation. To avoid both of these perils, and to 
have a government which, while it holds the people together 
by a strong sense of interest, checks and divides power, so as 
to prevent consolidation and despotism, is the great difficulty 
in all free governments. The interests which hold the people 
together are negative. They exist chiefly by the prevention 
of wrong, and are preserved only by active intervention, by 
practical checks on power, which defeat despotism. To remove 
these checks, on the one hand, is the effort of consolidation ; to 
preserve them, is the object of liberty. All history attests the 
fact that free governments are destroyed by the consolidation 
of power in the hands of one man or of many. 

There are two devices which are believed competent to 
accomplish the objects of free government — universal suffrage 
and representation. Yet it is not easy to see how either of 
these expedients check or divide power. On the contrary, 
they may merely realize the consolidation of the power of an 
absolute majority, and thus establish the absolute rule of a 
despotism. A majority has no right to rule a minority, any 
more than a minority has to rule a majority. The rule of 
either the one or the other is strictly a matter of conventional 
agreement, and these words, in reality, have no application 
whatever excepting under such an agreement. Individually, 
or merely in society, one man has no right to control another. 
He controls himself, and controls others only by the agreements 
of governments; and the right to vote, or to be represented, 
like all other arrangements of the constitutional agreement, 
find their title only in the Constitution. Whether popular free 
government shall exist or not, is, therefore, an arrangement of 
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the powers, whereby classes, sections, and interests are pro- 
tected, by not being amenable to the absolute rule of a majority. 
Any one class, section, or interest made to govern other classes, 
sections, or interests, by representation or suffrage, is a despot- 
ism. Sufirage and representation can go no farther than to 
establish a responsibility to the constituents represented ; but 
if the constituency is the oppressor, how can its suffrage and 
representation protect the oppressed? Representation, in this 
case, is the instrument of the governing power, to rule the 
governed, without a particle of ‘ consent’ on the part of the 
governed. A tax law, or any other law, passed by the gov- 
erning representatives, is not a whit less despotic than if passed 
by an irresponsible imperial ruler. 

It is a striking circumstance, which we may account for 
hereafter, that the Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Polit- 
ical Parties in the United States contains, throughout its 
disquisitions, no consideration, much less vindication, of the 
great fundamental principle by which the powers under the 
Constitution are divided and check each other. It is this, as 
a first principle, which divided the parties in the United States. 
It is this alone which made and which can preserve the Consti- 
tution as a compact. Without this there can be no authority 
or stability from the limitations of the Constitution, if the 
States are not sovereign; but, on the contrary, the Constitu- 
tion is the agreement of all the people of the United States in 
the aggregate as one nation. It is not easy to perceive why 
this people, by their representatives in Congress, may not 
construe their agreement as they please. Such constructions 
will not be usurpations, they will be simply expositions of the 
Constitution. If the States are States, there can be usurpations 
of the reserved powers of the States by the general govern- 
ment; but if there are no States, and if a mere aggregation of 
the people of the United States, by their representatives in 
Congress, exists, then they may not only expound the Consti- 
tution, but they may claim the omnipotence of the British 
Parliament, to change or to abolish it. Judge Story, in his 
Commentary on the Constitution, clearly saw the vital import 
of the sovereignty of the States, and of the Constitution’s being 
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a compact between them. He says: ‘ The obvious deductions 
which may be, and indeed have been, drawn from considering 
the Constitution as a compact between the States, are, that it 
operates as a mere treaty or convention between them, and 
has an obligatory force upon each State no longer than it 
suits its pleasure or its consent continues; that each State 
has a right to judge for itself in relation to the nature, extent, 
and obligations of the instrument, without being at all bound 
by the interpretation of the Federal Government or by that 
of any other State; and that each retains the power to with- 
draw from the Confederacy, and to dissolve the connection 
when such shall be its choice ; and may suspend the operations 
of the Federal Government, and nullify its acts within its own 
territorial limits, whenever, in its own opinion, the exigency 
of the case may require. These conclusions may not always 
be avowed, but they flow naturally from the doctrines which 
we have under consideration. They go to the extent of reduc- 
ing the Government to a mere Confederacy during pleasure, 
and of thus presenting the extraordinary spectacle of a nation 
existing only at the will of each of its constituent parts.’ 

How the spectacle was ‘extraordinary,’ of a Confederacy 
‘existing only at the wll of each of its constituent parts,’ 
Judge Story does not explain. An unsophisticated reader of 
history might suppose that this was the natural, necessary 
result of every Confederacy, which always exists ‘ only at the 
will of each of its constituent parts ;’ and there is a document, 
of which Judge Story ought not to have been entirely ignorant, 
which asserts, that ‘ the consent of the governed’ is the right- 
ful origin of all just government. Judge Story, however, to 
be consistent with his design to consolidate the government of 
the United States, endeavors to show that the Constitution is 
not a compact between States, but that it is a social compact 
between all the people of the United States, in mass, or as one 
nation. He established the facts, that the States were never 
sovereign, and that the Constitution is not a compact between 
them, by one of the easiest methods in the world — invention ! 
He denied all the facts which had existed, and he invented all 
those which he wished should exist, and thus built up his 
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whole structure of consolidation on the ¢ndestructible basis of 
fiction! It is just as much a fact that the people of the 
United States existed as one people, when they adopted the 
Constitution of the United States, as that Swift’s Brobdignags 
were busy in its creation and adoption. When despotism, 
which is by its nature false, endeavors to establish its power, 
it seldom regards history, or facts, or truth. 

(1.) Here, then, was the jirst great principle which divided 
the two antagonistic parties in the United States — the 
sovereignty of the States. 

(2.) The second was a legitimate corrollary from this first 
principle. If the States are sovereign parties to the Constitu- 
tion, they must have a right to judge of it. The Constitution 
is their compact. A compact must have parties to it, and these 
parties must have the right to judge of its enforcement, and 
(if the other parties are faithless to its obligations) to withdraw 
from it. All this is swept away, if the States are not 
sovereign; and the government of the United States, not 
being their agent, and not responsible to them, may do as it 
pleases without any check from their authority. 

(3.) A third difference arose, as to the mode of administering 
and construing the Constitution. The one party, acting upon 
the principle that the States are parties to the Constitution, 
maintained that, like all other agencies, the government of the 
United States was bound to find its powers plainly expressed 
on the face of the instrument. The other party, from a few 
general phrases, claimed all powers of legislation. 

(4.) There was yet a fourth difference between the two great 
parties in the country, which was one of policy, but, perhaps, 
more than any other, the grand instrument of contest, and of 
the final overthrow of the Constitution. The one—the 
Democratic party — relied on the fidelity to the Constitution, 
and the disinterested voice of the people to support it. The 
other—the Consolidation party—relied on the interest of 
capitalists, and money-brokers of all kinds, by ministering 
to their gain, to enable it to overthrow the Constitution and 
consolidate the government. Mr. Van Buren, throughout his 
book, affirms this policy of the Consolidationists, in appealing 
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to ‘the money power’ of the country, as their chief party. 
characteristic. It was not new. It was taken from England. 
Lord Bolingbroke, claiming to speak for the landed aristocracy, 
describes his opponents, the Whigs, as ‘the party of the banks— 
the commercial corporations — and, in general, the moneyed 
interest.’ It was in this sense, perhaps, that the old Federal 
party assumed the name of ‘ Whig’ in 1824. It represented, 
in England, the fruit of the revolution of 1688, in bringing 
into power the middle-classes of England. This was a bene- 
ficent result, under the English Constitution, with the checks 
it afforded, from the Crown and the aristocracy of England. 
It made the House of Commons an independent power; but 
not more independent, according to the Constitution, than the 
House of Lords, or the Crown, possessed, as they both were, 
with vetos on all legislation. Nor was this ‘money power’ in 
England antagonistic to the Crown and the aristocracy. Money 
naturally seeks power to support it. It clings to positions of 
place and honor, and, always distrustful of innovations, sup- 
ports order. In England, therefore, the Constitution has not 
been shaken by the vast accumulation of wealth which time 
has produced. On the contrary, there are no sterner support- 
ers of the government of England than the bondholders, bank- 
ers, miners, and manufacturers of England. But it is very 
different when the ‘money power’ is omnipotent, and has no 
check from classes, orders, or monarchy. Such was the case 
with the commercial Republics which sprung up in the middle 
ages in Italy. They were exceedingly ambitious of rule and 
grasping of power, and established a despotism as rigorous as 
that of the monarchies they had cast or bought off. Venice, 
Florence, and Genoa were nothing but ‘ money oligarchies’ with 
the name of Republics. The ‘money power’ in the United 
States does not stand in the position of the ‘money power’ in 
England, but rather in that of the commercial towns of the 
middle ages. It has no check in the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion which it defies; or in the other departments of the govern- 
ment which it may control: and if it rule, it must be omnipo- 
tent. Accordingly, to rule, and to rule absolutely, the govern- 
ment of the United States, by a sectional or interested majority, 
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-has been its aim since the foundation of the government. This 
was the policy of their great leader and founder, Alexander 
Hamilton. In a letter published by his son — in a biography of 
his life— after the Constitution was adopted, he says: ‘The 
Constitution would have in its favor the good will of men of 
property in the several States who wish a government of the 
union able to protect them against domestic violence, and the 
depredations which the Democratic spirit is apt to make on 
property ;’ and he adds: ‘A good administration will conciliate 
the confidence and affection of the people, and enable the 
government to acquire more consistency than the proposed 
Constitution seemed to promise the country. It may then 
triumph over the State governments, and reduce them to entire 
subordination, dividing the larger States into smaller D%s- 
tricts. In a letter written to Fisher Ames, he said: ‘ All 
the influence of the moneyed men ought to be wrapped up in 
the Union, Bank,’ ete. With these views Hamilton occasioned 
them, jirst, to get possession of the government of the United 
States. Under their auspices and support the debts of the 
States were assumed by the general government, a bank was 
established, the debts of the United States were funded, and 
his whole policy was developed by his celebrated Report on 
Manufactures. In this Report the Constitution is virtually 
abrogated by constructions, and the government of the United 
States is made limitless by a limitless power of raising and of 
appropriating money. It was thus that the ‘money power’ 
was made the grand, leading element of the Consolidation 
party. Pushing its despotism too far, it passed the Alien and 
Sedition Laws; and this occasioned the production of that 
other great state paper—the Report of Mr. Madison to the 
Legislature of Virginia upon these laws. These two docu- 
ments — Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, and 
Mr. Madison’s Report on the Alien and Sedition Laws — con- 
stituted the creeds of the two great parties in the United States. 

The assumption of the debts of the States was the first 
measure of usurpation by Congress, and the first measure upon 
which parties divided. It was the doctrine of the Consolida- 
tionists, ‘that there were advantages in the existence of a 
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national debt which more than counterbalanced any evils 
that might arise from its existence or continuance.’ It made, 
from the dictate of self-interest, unscrupulous supporters of the 
government or the party which upheld it. The assumption 
of the debts of the States by the general government was with- 
out the shadow of justification by the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution provides for the assumption by the new government 
of the United States of the debts incurred by the Confedera- 
tion, in the following words: ‘ All debts contracted and 
engagements entered into before the adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be valid against the United States (the style of 
the confederacy was “the United States”) under this Con- 
stitution as under the Confederation.’ If this clause were 
necessary to authorize the new government of the United 
States to assume the debts of the old, clearly a similar clause 
was necessary to authorize it to assume the debts of the States. 
But no such proposition was made in the Convention which 
made the Constitution, and no clause requiring it was inserted 
in the Constitution. Nor during all the discussions of the 
powers conferred by the Constitution, to induce its adoption 
in the State Conventions, was there the remotest hint that it 
contained any such power. The people of the States seemed 
to be totally ignorant of its existence, for not a single petition, 
or request of any kind, had been sent up to Congress praying 
for the assumption of the debts of the States. This great 
measure, by which the government of the United States was 
launched forth on its career of duties, was thus notoriously 
without the authority of the Constitution; and, what is still 
more, it was carried by the grossest bribery and corruption. 
More strange still, this corruption was proposed and effected 
by the two greatest statesmen of the time, who afterward 
became the leaders of the two great parties which divided the 
country, Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 

The measure had failed in Congress, after the most strenu- 
ous efforts to carry it by Hamilton and the Consolidationists 
against the united opposition of the South. It lacked two 
votes in the House of Representatives to give it a majority. 
Hamilton proposed to Jefferson that he should get these two 
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votes from Virginia to carry the measure, and promised that 
he would get a sutiicient number of votes from the ‘ creditor 
States ’ to remove the Capital to the Potomac. The bargain 
was carried out: Jefferson got Messrs. Lee and White, repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Virginia, to vote for the bill 
assuming the debts of the States, and Hamilton got the neces- 
sary votes from the North to pass a bill to place the Capitol 
on the Potomac. 

The biographer of Jefferson states that the reason employed 
by Hamilton to induce Jefferson to commit this gross delin- 
quency (which he ever after deplored as the greatest error of 
his life), was, that if this measure should not pass, ‘ there was 
great danger of a secession of the members of Congress from 
the creditor States, which would end in the separation of the 
States.’ Jefferson had just returned from Europe to assume 
his position as Secretary of State in General Washington’s 
cabinet; and, therefore, knew nothing of the temper of Con- 
gress. In order to palliate — not to justify —his conduct on 
this occasion, and to show the force of the reason employed 
by Hamilton to influence Jefferson, and to bring General 
Washington also into support of this step, as well as his other 
measures of consolidation, it is necessary to go back a few 
steps in the history of the times. 

The ‘ creditor States, spoken of by Hamilton to Jefferson, 
were the New England States. It was these States whom 
Hamilton urged would secede, and break up the Union, unless 
their debts were assumed by the government ‘of the United 
States. 

The New England people had suffered very little, compared 
with other States, during the Revolutionary war of ’76. The 
enemy had not ravaged that country as they had South Caro- 
lina. They had set fire to only one or two towns on their coast. 
They were in New England with an army at but one spot, 
Boston, and whilst there they did not plunder the people to 
support the army. What supplies they did not bring with 
them they purchased from the people of New England. Gen. 
Washington’s army did the same, for the brief time it was in 
New England, and the unscrupulous greed the people mani- 
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fested in making money out of the army was denounced by 
him in no measured terms. The assertion of Mr. Webster, 
that the bones of the people of New England fallen in battle 
were scattered from Maine to Georgia, was a figure of rhetoric 
unworthy the most ignorant declaimer. There was not asingle 
regiment of troops from New England, during the whole war, 
in South or North Carolina. The people of New England 
suffered, doubtless, with all the rest of the United States, in 
the evils common to all, of a war of seven years’ duration ; 
yet they were the only people in the United States who seemed 
to be incapable of understanding the value of the independ- ° 
ence they had achieved. Whilst Virginia, the leading South- 
ern State, was engaged in the effort peacefully to adjust the 
defects of the government of the Confederacy, and to meet the 
difficulties and troubles inseparable from the war—first, by call- 
ing the Convention at Annapolis, and afterward by proposing 
a Convention of all the States to meet at Philadelphia — New 
England was rapidly lapsing into anarchy and despotism. She 
sent no delegates to Annapolis, nor is it certain she would have 
sent any to Philadelphia, had it not been for the revolutionary 
turbulence which alarmed all persons possessing property. 
The people broke out into insurrection in Massachusetts, both 
against the government of the State and that of the Conteder- 
acy ; and it is curious to see how the disregard of constitutional 
obligations, which they have ever since manifested, was dis- 
played. ‘ This disorderly spirit,’ says Marshall, ‘ was cherished 
by unlicensed Conventions, which, after voting their own con- 
stitutionality, and assuming the name of the people, arrayed 
themselves against the Legislature, and detailed at great 
length the grievances by which they alleged themselves to 
be oppressed. Its hostility was principally directed against 
the compensation promised to the officers of the army, against 
taxes, and against the administration of justice; and the cir- 
culation of a depreciated paper currency was required, as a 
relief from the pressure of public and private burdens, which 
had become, it was alleged, too heavy to be borne.’ ‘ For 
God’s sake, tell me,’ said Washington, in a letter to Colonel 
Humphries, ‘ what is the cause of these commotions? Do they 
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proceed from licentiousness, British influence disseminated 
by Tories, or real grievances which admit of redress?’ Col. 
Humphries replied: ‘ From all three of the causes you have 
suggested.” General Knox, then Secretary of War under the 
Confederacy, after returning from a visit to New England, 
which was made to ascertain the true state of things, says, in 
a letter to General Washington: ‘It is indeed a fact that high 
taxes are the ostensible cause of the commotion, but that 
they are the real cause is as far remote from the truth as light 
is from darkness. The people who are the insurgents have 
never paid any, or but very little, taxes; but they feel their 
own poverty compared with the opulent, and their own force ; 
and they are determined to make use of the latter in order 
to remedy the former. Their creed is, that the property of 
the United States has been protected from confiscation by 
the joint exertions of all, and, therefore, ought to be common 
to all. And he that attempts opposition to this creed is an 
enemy to equity and justice, and ought to be swept from the 
face of the earth. ‘Good God!’ exclaimed Washington, in 
reply to General Knox, ‘ who besides a Tory could have fore- 
seen, or a Briton have predicted, such a course of things ? 
I do assure you, that even at this moment, when I reflect 
upon the present aspect of our affairs, it seems to me like the 
visions of a dream.’ In answer to another letter of Colonel 
Humphries, Washington said: ‘I see from the Boston papers 
that the insurgents of Massachusetts, far from being satisfied 
with the redress offered by their general court, are still acting 
in open violation of law and government. What, gracious 
God! is man, that there should be such inconsistency and 
perfidiousness in his conduct? It was but the other day that 
we were shedding our blood to obtain the Constitutions under 
which we now live— Constitutions of our own choice and 
making — and now we are unsheathing the sword to overturn 
them.’ . 

Congress raised troops, and the insurrection was suppressed 
in Massachusetts by military force, and in New Hampshire 
by the vigorous exertions of Governor Sullivan. Marshall says: 
‘The most important effect of this unprovoked rebellion, was 
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the deep conviction it produced of the necessity of enlarging 
the powers of the general government, and the consequent 
direction of the public mind toward the Convention which 
was to assemble at Philadelphia.’ 

That these events operated most powerfully on the mind of 
General Washington is most obvious from the passionate 
interest he evinced in the extracts we have given from his 
correspondence. They induced him to distrust the people, 
and threw him more under the influence of Hamilton, in his 
policy of consolidation by usurpations. The fact that Jeffer- 
son was cajoled by Hamilton into a codperation with him in 
a measure so unconstitutional and corrupt as the assumption 
of the debts of the States, must cast a mantle of charity for- 
ever over the codperation of Washington in his future 
measures. 

Here, then, at the very outset of the government, ‘the 
money-power’ was triumphant in the assumption of the debts 
of the States. This act spread wide discontent over the South- 
ern States. North Carolina passed laws prohibiting the use of 
her jails and court-houses by the United States; and when it 
was proposed in her Legislature that the legislators should 
take the oath prescribed in the Constitution of the United 
States, they refused to do so. 

The next measure influencing the course of parties in the 
United States, was the incorporation of a United States Bank 
by the government of the United States. There was no express 
power given to Congress in the Constitution to establish a 
bank; but the power was claimed by the Consolidationists 
under the clause giving Congress the power ‘ to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper’ for carrying the expressly 
granted powers into execution. A bank, it was contended, 
was necessary and proper to carry on the powers expressly 
granted to tax, and to collect and disburse the taxes. 

At this time the Independent Treasury policy by the gov- 
ernment (for which we are indebted to Mr. Van Buren), of 
carrying on its fiscal operations by its own treasury officials, 
had not been tried. The successful operation of this policy 
for twenty years before the late war has proved conclusively 
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that a bank was not ‘necessary and proper’ to the govern- 
ment of the United States or its Treasury. Before the experi- 
ment, sophistries sufficiently plausible to blind even the 
Supreme Court of the United States were put forth in its 
defense. Washington required the opinions, in writing, of his 
two great co-adjutors in the government — Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson. They differed; and their difference marked the rise 
of the two great parties of the country — then called Federal 
and Republican parties. A limited or a consolidated govern- 
ment — a free government or a despotism — stood out in the 
light of these opinions. Yet it is believed that although Gen- 
eral Washington sided with the Consolidationists, he did so 
not from the reasons assigned in Hamilton’s opinion. He 
signed the bill with great reluctance, and sent it to the Senate 
only at the Jast moment, unaccompanied with any reasons for 
signing it. Mr. Van Buren, not without good reason, and 
apparently Mr. Madison, also, were of opinion that he signed 
this bill for the same reason that both he and Jefferson had 
supported the assumption of the debts of the States — State 
necessity. Of course, such a reason he could not assign, and, 
therefore, none was expressed ; but his approval without rea- 
son accomplished all that Hamilton wanted. It put Wash- 
ington on the side of the Consolidationists, and threw the halo 
of his great name over their policy. The ‘money power’ 
again triumphed, in the incorporation of the Bank of the 
United States. 

The next step was to establish a Funding System, in imita- 
tion of Great Britain. Where a man of sense has money to 
take up his debts, he does not fund 2t— that is, put it away or 
get somebody to keep it — but he pays his debts. If by fund- 
ing is meant the putting aside together the evidences of debt 
after being paid, no system is required for such an operation. 
Upon sifting the policy in Great Britain, it was found to be 
worse than useless, and was abolished. And it was abolished 
in this country; and, by a bill just passed in Washington, we 
suppose will be renewed by the ‘money power’ at Washington. 
Mr. Jefferson’s description of it, we presume, is as truthful 
now as it was in his day. He said it ‘ was a puzzle, to exclude 
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popular understanding and inquiry, and a machine for the 
corruption of the Legislature.’ 

It is the nature of usurpation to be progressive. One usurp- 
ation, from the discontent it occasions, inspires another to 
suppress discontent. And so it was with the Consolidation- 
ists. Popular indignation broke out in the public press; and 
the emigrants from foreign nations, being poor, had no affinity 
with the ‘money power.’ Aliens were put under the control 
of the government, by being made amenable to arbitrary 
removal, and the free discussion and condemnation in the 
press of the measures of the government, and of those who 
administered it, was called ‘sedition.’ The passage of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws inflamed the people everywhere, 
especially in the South. It produced a thorough sifting of 
the Constitution. The assumption of the debts of the States 
shook apart the elements of parties, the Bank of the United 
States formed them; but the Alien and Sedition Laws laid 
down the foundations, broad and deep, which separated, and 
must forever separate, the two great parties of the country so 
long as the government of the United States shall continue a 
free government. Intended to consolidate the government, 
these measures saved it from consolidation, and, by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, cast down the ‘money 
power,’ and made triumphant the plain principles of the Con- 
stitution, and the liberty and justice it was intended to secure. 

Unfortunately for the country, the wars in Europe soon 
diverted the attention of the people from the operation and 
principles of the government to the fierce struggles then per- 
vading that continent. For a time, the parties divided in the 
United States upon the mere matter of sympathy with one or 
the other of the belligerents. At length, however, we were 
dragged into the vortex of war. The seizure of our ships for 
violating paper blockades, and the searching them on the high 
seas and taking from their decks seamen of the United States, 
would not be endured by the South. The war of 1812, 
declared against Great Britain, was called, therefore, a South- 
ern war. It was supported strenuously by the whole Demo- 
cratic party. But the ‘money power’ in the North was exceed- 
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ingly dissatisfied, although the war was instituted to enforce 
protection to their ships and their seamen. But with these 
wrongs, they were, nevertheless, making money, by being car- 
riers for European belligerents. The war stopped their gains; 
and, indifferent to wrongs when impeding gain, they turned 
furiously against the war, and were just as ready to sacrifice 
their seamen citizens in the jails or dungeons of Great Britain 
as they were their soldiers taken in battle in the late war. 
But they were not quite so consistent in another respect. 
They suddenly became Democrats. They assumed to be the 
staunch upholders of the rights of the States, and, in the Hart- 
ford Convention, affirmed substantially the constitutional doc- 
trines of Mr. Madison’s Report on the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions. The ‘money power’ thus showed that it had no 
political principles whatever, but assumed or put off those 
which would, for the exigency of the time, subserve their pur- 
poses of money-making. Fortunately for them, but most 
unfortunately for the rest of the United States, peace arrested 
their meditated secession from the Union of the United States. 

At the close of the war, in 1813, an ‘era of good feeling’ 
and an ‘oblivion of past differences’ ensued. So General 
Jackson inculeated in a letter, and so Mr. Madison counseled 
in his messages. It really seemed as if the Consolidationists 
were about to become Democrats, or the Democrats Consolida 
tionists. And so it proved to be. But which was most likely 
to occur all history proves. A free government which discards 
its watchful guard and jealousy of power is sure to fall. The 
‘money power’ never sleeps, and indifference is sufficient to 
insure its ascendancy. 

The fruit of the ‘ era of good feeling’ was soon seen in the 
legislation of Congress. A bill was introduced — said to be 
inspired by Mr. Madison — to establish another Bank of the 
United States. Now, Mr. Madison was a member of the 
Congress which passed the first United States Bank bill —the 
immediate cause of the organization and array of the two 
great parties of the country against each other. He spoke 
against it and voted against it as unconstitutional. The mem- 
bers of Congress in 1815 constituted a new race of statesmen. 
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The foreign troubles and war which had intervened since the 
first Bank bill had passed had left them but little acquainted 
with the great Constitutional arguments occasioned by Wash- 
ington’s administration, and the usurpations of the Federalists. 
But Mr. Madison could not have forgotten them. He was 
originally inclined to ‘nationalism.’ There was no Jefferson 
near, or party pressure, to restrain his original bias. He fell, 
therefore, easily into the hands of the Consolidationists. The 
Democratic party had an overwhelming majority in both 
branches of Congress, and the fact that Mr. Madison, their 
President, their leader, and the expounder of the Constitution 
in 1798, who had built up their creed, should now uphold the 
very outrage on the Constitution which he and Jefferson had 
joined in denouncing, cut the party loose from all their great 
principles. They followed Mr. Madison and his Bank, ignor- 
ant or reckless, and, perhaps, not aware that they were on the 
broad road to consolidation under the bland guidance of the 
‘money power.’ Multitudes calling themselves Democrats 
abandoned the principles of the Democratic party. Amongst 
them the most conspicuous were Henry Clay and John 
Quincy Adams. Mr. Clay had been formerly a Democrat of 
the ‘ straightest sect,’ and had delivered a speech in the Senate 
full of sound Democratic doctrine against a United States 
Bank as inexpedient and unconstitutional. Yet he voted for 
Mr. Madison’s Bank. When he voted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for Mr. Adams, and made him President of the 
United States, we have no idea that he voted from motives of 
personal interest. The corruption imputed to him was the 
most atrocious calumny. The truth was, Mr. Adams was the 
only one of the candidates before the House with whom he 
had any aflinity of policy or principles. Like Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Adams was, nominally, a Democrat, and had been voted for as 
such in the presidential election; but, in reality, he was, like 
Mr. Clay, an out-an-out centralist. Nothing, it appears to us, 
can more conclusively show the utter demoralization of the 
whole Democratic party than the fact that both of these 
men —thorough Consolidationists— were candidates of the 
Democratic party for the Presidency. Reaching the Presi- 
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dency, they were not slow in developing what they were. 
They became the leaders of the Consolidation party, and, in 
the measures recommended, boldly announced their policy. 

After the incorporation of a United States Bank, the next 
field for strategy and conquest, on the part of the ‘money 
power,’ was the tariff. The war-tariff was to be revised. The 
duties it imposed were laid in the midst of war, to carry on 
its operations. They were, of course, excessive ; and the inter- 
est of the country required that they should be immediately 
reduced. To oppose reduction would have been vain. The 
‘money power,’ therefore, proposed only a postponement of 
reduction. They pleaded that, as the manufactures in the 
North had sprung into existence to relieve the necessities of the 
people and assist the government during the war, it was neither 
just nor patriotic suddenly to leave them to a competition with 
foreign manufactures, by which they must be ruined. They, 
therefore, asked only time to put in force equal skill, or to dis- 
engage their interests, if unable to meet foreign competition. 
The plea was successful, and the tariff of 1816 was passed ; 
not increasing any taxes, but reducing those that were laid, 
gradually, through a series of years. Mr. Van Buren, in his 
book, says that this tariff was the beginning of the Protective 
Tariff policy. This, we think, is an error. The tariff of 1816 
was no more a protective tariff than the subsequent tariff of 
1833. Both of these tariffs were anti-protective tariffs, and 
designed to put an end to the protection afforded to manufac- 
turers from the exceptional condition of the country, by a 
gradual reduction of the duties to the revenue standard. It is 
true, both of these tariffs were defeated in their object, and 
defeated in the same way — the faithlessness of the ‘money 
power.” The Protective policy really commenced, when the 
fraud, designed by the manufacturers from the first, took place, 
of repealing the reductions of the tariff of 1816, as they con- 
secutively matured. For the first time in the history of the 
country, duties on imports were retained, not for the exigen- 
cies of revenue, but avowedly for the benefit of manufacturers, 
from the enhanced prices they occasioned in the markets of 
the United States. 
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If there is any one policy, more than any other, essentially 
that of the Consolidationists, it is that of a protective tariff. 
It was to engraft this policy upon the government of the 
United States that their great leader, Alexander Hamilton, 
exhausted his vast abilities in 1791, in his Report on Manu- 
Jactures. Here are his modes of affording protection to manu- 
factures : 

1. ‘ Prohibitory duties. 

2. ‘By prohibitions of rival articles, or duties eguévalent to 
prohibition. 

3. ‘By prohibition of the exportation of the materials of 
manufactures. 

4, ‘ Pecuniary bounties. 

5. * By premiums. 

6. ‘By exemption of the materials of manufactures from 
duties. 

7. ‘ By draw-backs of duties on the same materials. 

8. ‘By encouragement of new inventions at home, and 
introduction of others from abroad. 

9. ‘ By judicious regulations for the inspection of manufac- 
tured commodities. 

10. * By facilitating pecuniary remittances. 

11. ‘ By facilitating the transportation of commodities by 
roads and canals.’ 

This policy of the Report had everything to recommend it 
to the Consolidation party. rst, it gathered to its support 
the ‘money power.’ Second, it was glaringly unconstitu- 
tional, excepting under the general phrases of the Constitution. 
Duties for protection were claimed as an incident to the power 
to lay duties for revenue. Its object is the exclusion of the 
foreign commodity, on which the taxes for revenue are raised, 
and thus really to destroy revenue. Protection afforded must 
be exactly in proportion to the prohibition obtained. Third, 
it put the property and industry of the whole country, directly 
or indirectly, under the influence and control of the govern- 
ment of the United States, making it the grand almoner or 
scourge of the country, as its operations extended to its dif- 
ferent interests. 
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This Report, so far as protection to manufactures was con- 
cerned, was without enforcement. It was followed by a duty 
on imports of only 12 per cent. The ‘money power’ was 
then chiefly engaged in foreign and domestic commerce. But 
its general principles founded the Consolidation party; and 
they lay deep, awaiting their development in measures as 
they should arise in the progress and industry of the country. 
The war of 1812, as we have seen, by the tariff of 1816, gave 
the opportunity for beginning and enforcing the protective 
policy. Mr. Clay at once embraced the whole policy of the 
Report of Alexander Hamilton; and with protective tariffs 
joined appropriations of money for internal improvements by 
the general government. Taxes were to be collected, on the 
one hand, in the progress of prohibition, to benefit the manu- 
facturers ; and, on the other, were to be expended in the bound- 
less field of internal improvements. Mr. Clay called this the 
‘American System.’ It was nothing but robbery, by which 
property was taken from some of the people and given to 
others; but it was very imposing in a new country, needing 
capital. Its supporters soon dropped the name of Democrats, 
and assumed the name of Whigs. A new name was necessary, 
to bridge the way over to the Consolidationists. 

Of course, the war-tariff, kept up by arresting the reduc- 
tions prescribed in the tariff of 1816, could not satiate the 
greed of the manufacturers; new interests sprang up, which 
wanted new encouragements. Pennsylvania had coal and 
iron beds, which could be made productive of money, if every 
body in the United States were made to pay tribute to her coal 
and iron capitalists. She struck for her interests, and led the 
demand for an increase of duties on imports, by the tariff of 
1824. A new vocabulary, by this time, became necessary to 
suit the striped-motley of Democracy. There were Tariff 
Democrats, Internal Improvements Democrats, Bank Demo- 
crats, and, that blackest of all stripes, Consolidation Demo- 
crats. Instead of being ejected from the party, these Consoli- 
dationists, on all these important measures of policy, directly 
springing from the great principles on which parties were 
organized, were allowed to remain in the bosom of the Demo- 
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cratic party, sharing its honors, but betraying it at every turn 
of the wheel of events, bringing their infidelity into operation. 
The party thus became but little more than a mere association, 
to obtain office and power. A test of its real nature was soon 
put to it by the manufacturers. Insatiable as ever, they came 
forward again to Congress, in 1828, for another increase of the 
tariff, to subserve their interests. At this time the national 
debt was nearly paid. Instead of increasing the tariff, the 
interest of the government required that it should be reduced, 
to avoid the collection of taxes not needed by the government. 
The manufacturers and the Consolidationists were perfectly 
indifferent to the wants of the government. They wanted 
more taxes on the people, that they should make more money, 
and, accordingly, the Tariff bill of 1828 was passed by Con- 
gress — called, from its unjust excesses, ‘ the Bill of Abomina- 
tions.’ For this bill Mr. Van Buren, then a senator, voted. 

The whole Southern country was deeply moved by the 
passage of the tariff of 1828, and South Carolina called a 
Convention of her people, and, in 1832, nullified it, with the 
distinct declaration, that if coercion was attempted by the 
general government, she would secede from the Union. 

In nullifying this Act, she put her right to do so upon the 
principles of the Democratic party, as laid down in the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798-9. General Jackson, 
who was then President, by the vote of the Democratic party, 
had caused General Hayne’s speech in the Senate, in reply to 
Mr. Webster, in which these Resolutions were relied on as 
truthful exponents of the Constitution, to be printed on satin 
and hung up in his parlor. All his life long he had been 
a Democrat. His Secretary of State, Mr. Livingston, had 
maintained with great ability, in the Senate, the doctrine of 
these resolutions. But when practically enforced by the 
nullitication of South Carolina, President Jackson put forth 
a proclamation, written by Mr. Livingston, in which they 
were denounced as treasonable. This proclamation denied 
the sovereignty of the States. It denied the right of seces- 
sion. It denied—by a false construction, which made it mean 
nothing —the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence: 
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that ‘it is the right of the people to alter or abolish the gov- 
ernment over them, and to institute new governments, which 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.’ It affirms that the allegiance of the citizen of the 
United States is due to the government of the United States, 
thus investing this government with the supreme sovereignty 
of the country. All this is capital consolidation doctrine, 
only much stronger than even Consolidationists had hereto- 
fore ventured to affirm; and it gave them an ample cloak 
wherewith to cover over their whole policy in the late war. 
We are aware that, after the tariff contest was over, General 
Jackson endeavored, throagh the Washington Globe, to explain 
away the gross consolidation doctrines his proclamation con- 
tained, and to make them consistent with the antagonistic prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party. But what he meant at the 
time is too clearly evinced by his acts to be misunderstood. 
The Force bill was the logical sequence of his proclamation, 
containing a direct appeal to arms. Mr. Madison demoralized 
the Democratic party by his measwre—the Bank ; President 
Jackson completed its demoralization by upsetting its princi- 
ples. It is not at all surprising that when he visited New 
England, and passed under a triumphal arch, he saw inscribed 
upon its entablature— The Principles of the Proclamation, the 
Principles of New England.’ The truth is, the whole Demo- 
cratic party, excepting the States-Rights men of the South, 
had laid their principles at the feet of General Jackson. 
Mr. Van Buren, then Vice-President of the United States, 
supported his whole policy. Why his book contains no 
reference to the sovereignty of the States is now, we presume, 
apparent. 

The Compromise Tariff of 1833 settled the agitations on 
this subject. It was followed by other subjects of contest — 
the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
and appropriations of money by Congress for internal improve- 
ments. On both of these subjects General Jackson fell back on 
the principles and policy of the Democratic party. He vetoed 
them; and although a majority, consisting largely of Bank 
Democrats, passed the bills, they could not get the two-thirds 
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necessary to overrule his vetos. The vetos prevailed, and 
these measures failed. 

Mr. Van Buren became President of the United States in 
1837. Shortly after his term of service commenced, the com- 
mercial convulsions, occasioning the suspension by the banks 
of payments in specie, compelled him to call Congress together 
to obtain the means to carry on the government and to re- 
organize the Treasury Department. Under his recommenda- 
tion the Independent Treasury policy was established, sup- 
ported by the States-Rights party of the South. It was a 
measure eminently conservative and Democratic. In order, 
however, to justify future party aflinity between those who 
had lately supported General Jackson’s proclamation and 
those from the South who had voted for the Independent 
Treasury, a re-affirmation of the fundamental principles of the 
Democratic party, as laid down in the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1798-9, was deemed necessary. Accordingly, 
a caucus of the Democratic members of Congress was held, 
and an address' was put forth to the people of the United 
States, affirming and defending them. Thus, again, the Demo- 
cratic party—in seeming, at least—was reunited on its ancient 
principles and policy. 

The Consolidationists, ever ready to devise new expedients 
to renew their power, immediately after the settlement of the 
contest in 1833, turned to the institution of slavery in the 
South to create agitation, and inflame the popular mind of the 
North in their favor. Its existence in the District of Colum- 
bia gave them a lever for agitation. Accordingly, in 1835, a 
concerted movement was made in Congress to effect the dis- 
integration of parties by petitions to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. The agitation was quite successful. 
Year after year the two great sections of the Union separated 
wider and wider apart, as the agitation spread itself to slavery 
in the other States, as it was originally designed to do. 

The Democratic party for many years stood firm in its 

1 The Committee appointed to prepare the address were R. B. Rhett, of 


South Carolina, Francis Thomas, of Maryland, and James J. McCoy, of 
North Carolina. 
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fidelity to the Constitution. At length, in the presidential 
election of 1848, it divided, and Martin Van Buren was the 
leader of the schism. 

Without impugning the motives of Mr. Van Buren, it is 
due to truth and history that the circumstances under which 
he acted should be clearly exposed. He defeated and cast 
down the Democratic party from power at a most critical 
period in the affairs of the United States. 

Mr. Van Buren was elected President of the United States 
in 1836, as the candidate of the Democratic party, under the 
nomination of a national convention. In 1839 he was nomi- 
nated again by the Democratic party as their candidate for 
the Presidency. He thus had all the power of this party 
twice put forth for his elevation to the Presidency. In May, 
1848, the Democratic party in just such a convention as had 
twice nominated him, nominated General Cass as their candi- 
date at the approaching presidential election. The Mexican 
war had been previously going on, and Mr. Wilmot, a Demo- 
crat from Pennsylvania, had offered to an appropriation bill 
to carry on the war, a proviso excluding slavery from all ter- 
ritory which might be acquired by the war. Mr. Cass, some 
six months before the Democratic Convention assembled, in 
1848, had written a letter to Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee, in 
which he said, referring to the Wilmot Proviso: ‘ The princi- 
ple it involves should be kept out of the national Legislature, 
and left to the people of the confederacy in their respective 
local governments.’ Here General Cass says nothing about 
the constitutional power of Congress to exclude slavery from 
the Territories of the United States. He simply, as a matter 
of policy, affirms that ‘the principles involved should be kept 
out of the national Legislature.’ Nor does he assert that it 
should be left to the people of the territories, but that it 
should be left to ‘the people of the confederacy in their 
respective local governments.’ Who are the people of a con- 
federacy ? Certainly, people of the States composing it. He 
meant that the Territories, when States, and a part of the Con- 
federacy, should control the matter. Mr. Van Buren, in June, 
1848, seven months after the date of Mr. Cass’ letter, and a 
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month after he was nominated for the Presidency by the 
Democratic Convention, addresses a letter to N. J. Waterbury, 
and other Free-soil Democrats, in reply to General Cass’ letter, 
in which he labors to prove (what General Cass had not denied) 
that Congress has the power to prohibit slavery from the Ter- 
ritories of the United States; and, two months after, he was 
nominated by the Free-soil party as their candidate for the 
Presidency, in a convention held at Buffalo, and accepts their 
nomination. One of the resolutions adopted at this convention 
is as follows: ‘That the Democratic and Whig conventions 
have dissolved the national party organizations heretofore 
existing, by nominating for the Chief Magistracy of the United 
States, wader slave-holding dictation, candidates, neither of 
whom can be supported by the opponents of slavery exten- 
sion,’ etc. These candidates were General Taylor and General 
Cass ; and, in its platform of principles, the Convention of the 
Democratic party said not one word in favor of the rights of 
the South in our Territories. On the contrary, when Mr. 
Yancey introduced the following resolution, it was rejected by 
a vote of 216 to 36—the 36 votes all being from Southern 
States: 

‘ Resolved, That the doetrince of non-interference with the 
rights of property of any portion of the people of this Con- 
federacy, be it in the States or Territories thereof, by any 
other than the parties interested therein, is the true republican 
doctrine recognized by this body.’ 

It was from this sort of ‘slave-holding dictation’ that Mr. 
Van Buren felt himself bound to abandon the Democratic 
party, deeming it ‘dissolved.’ That he believed the Whig 
party ‘dissolved, is scarcely within the scope of possibility, 
since he proposed, by his secession from the Democratic party, 
to make it triumphant (as he did) at the approaching presi- 
dential election. Nor could he have deemed the Democratic 
party ‘dissolved’ at that time, although, doubtless, it was 
his intention to make itso. And he did make it so. The 
failure of the Democratic party at that election, and the elec- 
tion of General Taylor, was a disaster which led directly to 
all the future complicities and contests which resulted in 
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the dissolution of the party, and the downfall of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union. The principle on which he abandoned 
the Democratic party (the ejection of the slave-holding States 
from our Territories), was fatal to all parties but one — the old 
Consolidation party, against which his whole book levels its 
fierce condemnations, and which it closes in describing in the 
following words: ‘The course of events to which I have 
referred has had the effect of breaking up, as a national 
organization, the party opposed to the Democratic party, leav- 
ing the latter the only political association coéxtensive, in its 
power and influence, with the Union, and the sole survivor of 
all its national competitors. hu! jam satis ! 

The last act of the grand drama of the dissolution of the 
Democratic party was performed by Stephen A. Douglas. 
The play commenced by the defeat of the Democratic party, 
and the elevation of General Taylor to the Presidency, through 
the agency of Mr. Van Buren. California, New Mexico, and 
Utah Territories had just been acquired from Mexico by the 
previous administration. California, from its position (on the 
Pacific), and from its size (equal to seven large States), was the 
real matter of contest. If excluded from that, admission into 
the interior sterile Territories of Utah and New Mexico was 
hardly worth one word of contest on the part of the South. 
General Taylor, as one of his eulogists said of him, ‘ with 
the true instincts of a soldier,’ put the swerd into the contest. 
He ordered one of his generals— General Riley, then at the 
head of the United States troops in California — to issue a pro- 
clamation calling the people of California into a Convention ; 
prescribing the qualifications of voters, the election districts, 
the times and places of holding the elections, and those who 
should hold them, and the time and place for the meeting of 
the Convention. All this was done to oust one-half of the 
Confederacy from their constitutional rights in California. 
There was a judicial tribunal, organized by the Constitution, 
to try these rights, which, shortly afterward, determined that, 
as claimed by the South, they did exist. But whether they 
existed or not, the introduction of the military power of the 
government to extinguish them throughout a vast country, 
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was fatal to free government. For far less usurpations of 
military power what threats were expressed toward General 
Jackson! General Taylor ought to have been impeached ; 
but, floating on the angry tide of revolution, he felt he could 
do any thing. The North had already repudiated the Con- 
stitution, and General Taylor was only carrying out the 
‘higher law’ of his Northern political associates. Besides, he 
was sure of the support of the Southern Whigs, who had been 
most zealous for his election. Accordingly, when Congress 
assembled, the South stood divided. ‘The Southern Whigs all 
supported the gross military usurpation and fraud perpetrated 
by General Taylor, for the exclusion of slavery from Cali- 
fornia. If they had united with the Southern States-Rights 
men and Democrats, the issue between the North and the 
South would have been made up. South Carolina, for a 
second time, had called a convention, and, with their support, 
would certainly have seceded from the Union if California had 
been admitted into it with her military Constitution. But 
the Southern Whigs followed General Taylor and Mr. Clay. 
Another delay, with another compromise, unwisely put off a 
contest, which past events clearly indicated, and have since 
proved, to have been inevitable; whilst the South was growing 
weaker, and the North stronger, every day. The same cause 
which defeated a readjustment of the Confederacy in 1833 
defeated it in 1850—a divided South. If, on either of these 
occasions, the South (or only the Gulf States) had stood 
together, a bloodless reformation would have been saved the 
Constitution, and have perpetuated the Union it established. 
It is time which dissipates false confidences and proves us to 
be wise men or fools. 

The Southern Whigs commenced their terms of compromise 
by yielding at once the chief matter in dispute. They 
exhausted their eloquence and threats on the outrage of 
excluding the South from New Mexico, and Utah also. Here 
they took their stand; and here the representatives of the 
South fought their humble battle for the interests and honors 
of the South. They succeeded in obtaining nothing what- 
ever — nothing but what was theirs by the Constitution ; pre- 
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scribing in the bill making Utah a Territory (afterwards ex- 
tended to New Mexico) the following words: ‘ And when the 
said Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be admitted as 
a State, it shall be received into the Union with or without 
slavery, as their Constitution may prescribe at the time of their 
admission.’ 


This is what the South got, to be applied to all our Terri- 
tories, for surrendering California ; and it was called (for what 
reason it is not easy to understand) a compromise. The other 
items of the compromise were of the same character — giving 
the South what the Constitution gave. It would seem plain 
that the insolence and faithlessness which extorted such a 
compromise could not be relied on to preserve it. This was 
soon made apparent. 


At the next Congress, which assembled after this Compro- 
mise was adopted (in 1853), Mr. Douglas, as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, reported a bill, carrying out the 
terms of the Compromise, organizing territorial governments 
for Kansas and Nebraska. If he intended to carry out the 
terms of the Compromise contained in the Utah bill, as he 
professed to do, nothing was more natural and easy than to 
insert the words of the Utah Act in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
But this he does not do. The Kansas bill, at his instance, 
was amended by the words following: ‘It being the true in- 
terest and meaning of this Act, not to legislate slavery into 
any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave 
the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.’ 


Here lurks Mr. Douglas’ future doctrine of territorial sov- 
ereignty, or, as it was called, squatter sovereignty. The Com- 
promise, as contained in the Utah Act, provides that the 
option, ‘ with or without slavery,’ shall be made by the people 
of a Territory, ‘ as their Constitution may prescribe at the time 
of their admission ’ into the Union. It is to be done in 
‘their Constitution,’ and it is to be done ‘at the time of their 
admission” into the Union. Mr. Douglas’ Kansas bill does 
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not touch either of these important requirements and condi- 
tions. It merely ‘leaves the people thereof’ (in a Territory) 
‘ perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way.’ The Southern Representatives seemed 
not to have apprehended the marked difference between the 
words of the Compromise and Mr. Douglas’ clause in the 
Kansas bill; but Mr. Chase discerned it, and he proposed to 
Mr. Douglas’ clause, above quoted and adopted, the following: 
‘Under which the people of the Territory, through their appro- 
priate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit ‘ the exist- 
ence of slavery.’ This amendment was rejected in the Senate 
by a vote of 36 to 10, Mr. Douglas voting with the majority. 
Here is the original of Mr. Douglas’ squatter sovereignty. 
Mr. Chase, conscious that a territorial legislature could have 
no power to exclude slavery from a Territory, prepared to give 
the power; but Mr. Douglas, after refusing to grant it by 
Congress, claimed it as belonging to the people of a Territory 
from their inherent sovereignty. How a Territory, which 
from its nature is a dependency, could be asserted to be sover- 
eign, is one of those queer intellectual exhibitions which no other 
country than the Northern United States could have produced. 
The people of a Territory can have not one single element of 
supremacy. They are dependents, and inhabit a dependency, 
whose government can be altered or abolished at the will of 
a superior authority. But, strange to say, while Mr. Douglas 
and his party affirmed that the people of a Territory were sov- 
ereign, when the Southern States, which, according to the creed 
of the Democratic party, were sovereign, and asserted it in set- 
ting up a government for themselves, these people denied they 
possessed the attribute of sovereignty. Sovereignty was in a 
Territory, but not in a State which owned the Territory. 
And this was Northern democratic statesmanship ! 

However absurd this doctrine was, it afforded a short-cut to 
the appropriation of all the Territories of the United States by 
the people of the North. By their greater population, they 
could easily crowd a Territory with its jirst settlers, and, by 
controlling its Legislature, exclude slavery. Neither the Wil- 
mot-Proviso nor the Missouri Compromise were half as effica- 
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cious (as its author argued) to appropriate our Territories for 
Northern settlement. 

Mr. Douglas, at jirst, did not announce his discovery of 
squatter sovereignty. He had prepared it only to serve him 
as aretreat. The Northern people were aroused by passion- 
ate appeals against the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
although ‘he North, in Congress, again and again repudiated 
it, and in the California Compromise had set up for our Terri- 
tories a principle totally inconsistent with its continuance. 
Mr. Douglas’ popularity was shaken in the North. The North 
had always been victorious over the South; why should not 
the South acquiesce in being duped and checked, as it always 
had been in all previous compromises? He launched forth, 
in the Senate, in favor of squatter sovereignty. In the mean- 
time, the Dred Scott case came on for decision in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the Court determined that the 
Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional, and that all the 
people of the United States had a right to colonize our Terri- 
tories, and to carry with them whatever was considered pro- 
perty in the several States from which they came. This 
decision was inconsistent with the power claimed for Con- 
gress: to preclude, by its legislation, slavery from our Terri- 
tories, on the one hand, and squatter sovereignty on the other. 
It ought to have occasioned the abandonment of both of these 
constitutional heresies; but so feeble had the Constitution 
become, that this decision rather exasperated than allayed 
excitement in the North. The Charleston Convention assem- 
bled for the nomination of democratic candidates in the then 
approaching presidential election. Mr. Douglas was the most 
prominent candidate. He had only to be true to the Constitu- 
tion, as expounded by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and his election was certain. The Southern Demecracy in 
the Convention required that, either the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty should be repudiated, or that the Dred Scott case 
should be supported or affirmed. The Democratic party in 
the Convention, with its Northern majority, refused to do 
either. The Southern delegates withdrew from the Convention, 
and the Democratic party was rent in twain. Mr. Douglas, 
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in the presidential election which ensued, like Mr. Van 
Buren, in 1848, overthrew the Democratic party, and defeated 
himself. The war which followed would not have taken place 
with his elevation to the Presidency ; but by putting Abraham 
Lincoln into the presidential office war was inevitable. The 
Consolidationists wanted war, for war would produce the 
grand end of all their party policy. It would spread lawless 
force over the land, extinguish the Constitution, bring debt 
and debtors to the support of their party, and bring boundless 
imposts to enrich the ‘money power’ in manufactures. With 
a fierce and politic energy, they readily drew the sword against 
that portion of the Democratic party which had given it its 
principles, and led it on, in enforcing them, to a thousand vic- 
tories. The Democratic party, north, followed in its track of 
blood and despotism. Where they now are it is not easy to 
understand. 

If there be any man who believes that the people of the 
United States canbe kept together under a government ruled 
as the government of the United States has been by the party 
in power, we have nothing tosay tohim. The ‘ New Nation’ 
is nothing but the old result of old despotism by centraliza- 
tion, which has hitherto crushed all the free governments 
which have failed in the world. We presume that the people 
of the United States now apprehend their condition, and 
realize that consolidation in the government of the United 
States is the despotism of a majority, irresponsible and ruth- 
less, and that the rule of the ‘money power’ is oppressive — 
tyranny — war. What liberty, equality, and humanity may 
mean in government, is once more developed in the late war, 
for the instruction of the world, as it was, previously, in the 


French Revolution. The poor negro, whose welfare afforded - 


the pretext for revolution, is retrograding and dying away; 
and his race, if they ever can appreciate their condition, 
present or future, in the world, will yet rise up and curse the 
philanthropy which has tortured them to destruction. War! 
debt ! taxes !—a regular humanitarian war ! — the most barbar- 
ous and cruel which, for two centuries, has been waged by one 
Christian people on another. Debt! — the heaviest, in propor- 
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tion to their means, which rests on any people in the world; 
made still heavier by the plunder of manufacturers, and the 
extortion and fraud of bond-holders, paper-bankers, and paper 
money. Taxes!—laid to suit the ‘money power’ of the 
North; to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. And, 
with all, the Constitution and Union our fathers gave us, 
gone, and the government of the United States a vast, despotic, 
money oligarchy. We take it for granted that reformation 
must come; and there is but one party which can bring this 
reformation — the Democratic party ; and but one policy which 
can accomplish it — the policy of the Democratic party. Turn 
as we may, we must abolish centralism, to be free; and we 
must restore the States to their rightful sovereignty, to have a 
Union of States. Any expedients short of these two funda- 
mental conditions must prove illusory and vain. The history 
of parties, which we have tried faithfully to portray, shows 
that there can be no stopping-place to usurpations on the 
Constitution. It must be as sacred from profane hands as the 
Ark of the Covenant. Any departure from its principles 
must sap the zeal and strength of any party which rests on 
the Constitution for its existence. The vain attempt was made 
in the Democratic party to keep up a party organization 
amongst those who had no common principles. Tariff’ Demo- 
erats, Internal Improvements Democrats, Bank Democrats, 
and Consolidation Democrats, were allowed to join in party 
association, and to enter party conventions with those who 
eschewed all these measures of policy, as inconsistent with the 
Constitution and the Union it established. What was the 
necessary consequence? The party became the recourse of 
ambitious adventurers in politics, to obtain personal distinction 
and power; and when their interests or their pique required 
it, they divided it, and destroyed it. The war found the party 
feeble from the heterogeneous elements which composed it, 
with no confidence in its members, and no brave reliance on 
the great principles which, for more than half a century, had 
given it renown and victory. It hesitated, tottered, and fell— 
fell, as it did in 1815, under Mr. Madison and his bank; and 
in 1833, under General Jackson with his proclamation ; and in 
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1848, under Mr. Van Buren with his freesoilism: but with a 
fall far more terrible in its rnin than that of all the others 
combined. Its baser elements, of course, rushed to swell the 
tide of power. A vast proportion of its members joined with 
the Consolidationists to kill their party, and the Constitution, 
and liberty itself, by the war. Standing now amidst the 
wrecks of the contest, will not the Democratic party at length 
learn wisdom from its terrible experience, and turn, for a 
resurrection to a nobler life, to those great principles which 
formed it originally, and which alone can give it renewed 
vitality, and save the country? It will not be enough, that 
the Consolidationists shall be overthrown from the unpopu- 
larity of their profligacy and tyrannies. The Democratic 
party, to perpetuate their power over them, must’ place itself 
in a rightful antagonism, upon the eternal principles of free 
government developed in the Constitution of the United 
States. 





Art. III.—1. Conversation : tts Faults and its Graces. Com- 
iled by Andrew P. Peabody, D. D. Boston and Cam- 
il James Monroe & Co. 1866. 


2. The Art of Conversation, with Directions for Self-Educa- 
tion. New York: Carleton. 1867. 

When we were boys — something less than an hundred years 
ago— we read, in some old book, a story which we have 
never forgotten. It told of a certain king, who, for his next 
meal, had ordered his servant, Esop, to provide ‘ the best thing 
in the world.’ Accordingly, when the repast was served up, 
nothing appeared on the table but tongues. ‘ How is this?’ 
said the king. ‘The tongue,’ replied Esop, ‘is the best thing 
in the world; because with it we praise God, and bless man; 
because from it proceed truth, and wisdom, and eloquence, and 
song.’ ‘ Then,’ said the king, ‘let us have the worst thing in 
the world for our next repast.’ In obedience to this order, 
tongues, and nothing but tongues, again made their appear- 
ance on the royal table. ‘ How is this?’ again asked the king. 
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‘The tongue,’ answered Esop, ‘is the worst thing in the 
world; since from it proceed blasphemies, and lies, and cal- 
umnies, and all manner of evil.’ How important, then, the 
spirit by which this wonderful instrument should be governed; 
making of it, as it does, either the best and most beneficent, 
or else the worst and most wicked, thing upon earth! Every 
one should read Bishop Butler’s great discourse on Zhe Gov- 
ernment of the Tongue. 

In the first part of this discourse, Bishop Butler proves, 
from Scripture, that the government of the tongue is an 
essential part of every man’s religion; so that however 
religious he may seem to be, yet is his religion vain, if he 
‘bridleth not his tongue.’ An unbridled tongue is, as he there 
proves, as conclusive evidence that a man’s religion is vain, as 
is any the most glaring sin of an immoral life. Nothing 
could, indeed, more clearly proclaim that one’s religion is vain, 
is no better than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, than 
the multitude of idle and reckless words which flows from an 
unbridled tongue. 

Having established this point, Bishop Butler proceeds to 
say: ‘The government of the tongue, considered as a subject 
of itself [or apart from the great question of religion and 
morality], relates chiefly to conversation — to that kind of dis- 
course which usually fills up the time spent in friendly meet- 
ings and visits of civility. And the danger is, lest persons 
entertain themselves and others at the expense of their wisdom 
and their virtue, and to the injury or offense of their neighbor. 
If they will observe and keep clear of these, they may be as 
free, and easy, and unreserved, as they can desire.’s 

The subject of the present article is, as its title indicates, 
‘The Art of Conversation.’ In the discussion of this topic, we 
shall, for the entertainment of our readers, freely lay under 
contribution all that we have read on the subject of con- 
versation, especially the wisdom of Butler, the wit of Swift, 
and the imagination of Cowper. 

‘It seems to me,’ says Swift, ‘that the truest way to under- 
stand conversation, is to know the faults and errors to which 
it is subject, and from thence . . . to form maxims... whereby 
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it may be regulated. . . . For nature has left every man a 
capacity of being agreeable, though not of shining, in com- 
pany; and there are an hundred men sufficiently qualified 
for both, who, by a very few faults, that they might correct in 
half an hour, are not so much as tolerable. I was prompted,’ 
he continues, ‘to write my thoughts on this subject by mere 
indignation, to reflect that so useful and innocent a pleasure, 
so fitted for every period and condition of life, and so much 
in all men’s power, should be so much neglected and abused.’ 
This neglect and abuse is the more wonderful, because so 
much of our life is necessarily spent in conversation, and 
because it is a source of so much pleasure, and of so much 
pain, to the human race. 

The pain which results from the faults or vices of conversa- 
tion is incalculable. The tongue has its little sins, as well as 
its great ones. Though ‘the tongue is a little member,’ it is, 
nevertheless, according to the description of St. James, ‘a fire, 
a world of iniquity,’ which ‘setteth on fire the course of 
nature, and is itself set on fire of hell.’ Now, although this 
terrible thing is on its good behavior in society, it is not really, 
or completely, tamed. ‘Every kind of beasts, and of birds, 
and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath 
been tamed of mankind; but the tongue can no man tame; it 
is an unruly evil, and full of deadly poison.’ If, in conversa- 
tion, it is not the evil which ‘setteth on fire the very course of 
nature,’ it is, at least, the fire which scorches, and blisters, 
and leaves the sting of dissatisfaction and distress in the souls 
of men. These evils do not startle us, like great and over- 
whelming calamities; but, then, they are diffused through the 
whole body and soul of society. They fall upon men at all 
times and in all places. If, indeed, they could be collected 
into one view, it would be seen, perhaps, that they amount to 
greater suffering, on the whole, than is occasioned by war, 
pestilence, and famine. Hence, if the faults and vices of con- 
versation were universally shunned, how greatly would the 
misery of mankind be lessened ; and, on the other hand, if its 
proprieties and virtues were practiced by all men, how greatly 
would their happiness be increased. 
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Is it not wonderful, then, that so little should have been 
written on the subject of conversation? ‘I have observed few 
obvious subjects,’ says Dean Swift, ‘to have been so seldom, or 
at least so slightly, handled as this; and, indeed, I know few 
so difficult to be treated as it ought, nor yet upon which there 
seems so much to be said.’ Though conversation, if properly 
cultivated and improved, is among the most useful of all the 
useful arts, as well as among the most fascinating of all the 
fine arts; yet, while we have schools and academies for the 
teaching of music, and painting, and architecture, and statu- 
ary, we have none for instruction and practice in the art of 
conversation. This art, it may be said, is taught and learned 
in the great school of society. Language, and grammar, and 
morals, and logic, are all equally well taught in the same great 
school; yet no one ever considers this a reason for excludin 
them from the course of academic instruction. 

Dean Swift, who seems to be so deeply impressed with the 
transcendent importance of the subject, and who wrote his 
thoughts out of ‘ mere indignation’ that so little had been said 
upon it by preceding authors, has, after all, given us only five 
pages of loosely arranged and scattered ‘ hints toward an essay 
on conversation.” He has not even given us an essay, or pre- 
tended to give us one. Bishop Butler, in like manner, dis- 
misses the great theme, as he himself considers it, in five short 
pages; but, then, every line is fraught with wisdom. The 
essay of Cowper is far more complete; and its terse sense, too, 
is clothed in the charms of verse. Every young person should 
read, and re-read, his poem on Conversation. 

The vice of conversation, which stands at the head of the 
list in Butler and in Swift, is not even noticed by Cowper. 
From which we must infer — happy man — that he was never 
tormented with that pest, that bore, that insufferable nuisance, 
your incessant, everlasting talker. ‘ Nothing,’ says Swift, ‘is 
more generally exploded than the folly of talking too much.’ 
That is, exploded in theory, certainly not in practice. For he 
immediately adds: ‘I have rarely seen five people together, 
where some one among them has not been conspicuous for this 
kind of folly, to the great restraint and disgust of all the rest.’ 
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How often, indeed, have we all witnessed the same disgusting 
spectacle! 

We were once present in a company of ladies and gentlemen, 
when a young man, to the great restraint and disgust of all 
present (except himself’), did all the talking. Rather than 
cease for a moment, he would talk about anything — that is, if 
it were only insignificant enough. At last, not finding any- 
thing else sufficiently insignificant, he fell to talking about him- 
selt. He entertained the company — at least to his own entire 
satisfaction and delight— with his wonderful exploits while 
under Walker, in Nicaraugua. But when, at length, he assured 
the company that he had ‘killed seventeen men one morning 
before breakfast,’ a gentleman present, no longer able to 
restrain himself, exclaimed: ‘ What! killed seventeen men 
one morning before breakfast? And pray, sir, how many of 
them did you eat for your breakfast? We expected, of course, 
to see him killed on the spot, if not eaten; but, instead of 
taking the gentleman’s life, the young man actually subsided 
into silence for the space of half a minute. 

The Son of Sirach seems to have been of a silent, grave, 
meditative, and thoughtful turn of mind. He certainly had a 
lively horror of great talkers. ‘He that uses many words,’ 
says he, ‘ shall be abhorred.’ He is abhorred both by the silent 
and the noisy. He is abhorred by the silent, like the Son of 
Sirach himself, because he disturbs his quiet, and oppresses 
his reason with a weary weight of senseless words. The Son 
of Sirach evidently speaks from his own experience, when, 
with so much feeling and ‘eloquence, he says: ‘ As hills of 
sand are to the steps of the aged, so is one of many words to 
a quiet man.’ 

But if the great talker is abhorred by the silent man, he is 
still more intensely hated by other great talkers. The reason 
is obvious. Great talkers, when thrown together, are such a 
hindrance to one another that they are naturally mortal 
enemies. Each thwarts the ruling passion of the other, and 
turns it into personal rage against himself. Two very great 
talkers once made their appearance at Virginia Springs at the 
same time; and they were not there a day before a violent 
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animosity sprang up between them. You could see them, 
Mr. R , of Virginia, and Mr. V. , of North Carolina, 
going about everywhere, and talking to every man, woman, or 
child, who could be induced to listen. If they ever came 
together, however, in fierce rivalry for the same ear, ‘ dire was 
the conflict.” On one occasion Mr. V rescued a crowd 
from the tongue of Mr. R , and was entertaining them with 
an account of his adventures in the neighboring mountains, to 
the very great disgust of his rival. Hence, when Mr. V 
said that he had ‘just killed a rattlesnake in the woods,’ Mr. 
R—— raised his voice, and exclaimed: ‘Sir, will you please 
to tell us how you killed it? Didn’t you talk it to death?’ 
Your great talker, indeed, abhors no one so much as a still 
greater talker. 

‘ The wise man observes,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘ that there is 
a time to speak, and a time to keep silence.’ But he does not 
quote the wise man with perfect accuracy. The wise man 
says: ‘There is a time to keep silence, and a time to speak ;’ 
placing the time for silence, meditation, and thought, before 
the time to speak. This is, evidently, the order of wisdom. 
Yet, strange to say, the men who know nothing of the time to 
keep silence, are the very men who imagine that any time, 
that every time, is just the time for them to talk. ‘And yet 
these great talkers,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘do not at all speak 
from their having anything to say, as every sentence shows, 
but only from their inclination to be talking. Their conversa- 
tion is merely an exercise of the tongue: no other human 
faculty has any share in it.’ Alas, how true! We knowa 
man who has talked, and talked, and talked, until all activity 
seems to have got out of his brain into his tongue. His 
tongue has, indeed, cut loose from the empire of reason, and 
set up for itself a little empire of its own. You may search 
this little empire of words, as long as you please, for ideas, and 
you will never find more than ‘ two grains of wheat to a bushel 
of chaff’ It is amazing how little sense there is in the con- 
versation of some people, and what an infinity of trifles. In 
the words of Cowper: 
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‘Collect at evening what the day brought forth, 
Compress the sum into its solid worth, 

And if it weigh the importance of a fly, 

The scales are false, or algebra a lie. 

Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

How few respect or use thee as they ought.’ 

Even in this wide world and waste of words, however, we 
do occasionally meet with delightful patches of conversation, 
like oases in the desert. We had, not long since, the pleasure 
of listening to a conversation between two highly-tultivated 
and intelligent ladies. How rare the pleasure; and how 
delightful, after treading the weary sand-hills of the desert, to 
lie down in such green pastures and refresh oneself by the side 
of still waters ! 

‘From the abundance of the heart,’ it is said, ‘the mouth 
speaketh.’ True. But yet, in many eases, it is from the 
emptiness of the head that the mouth speaketh ; and this it is 
which maketh such an arid waste of words. It is, it seems to us, 
a good rule for the government of the tongue in conversation, 
that when a man has nothing to say, the best thing he can do 
is—to say nothing. It is then the time to ‘keep silence.’ 
‘Everything is beautiful in its season;’ and, in such a case, 
silence is far more beautiful than loquacity. But if, in his 
eagerness to engage attention, a man will make a display of 
himself, and of his emptiness, in words, we can only say, in 
the words of Job, ‘Oh! that he would altogether hold his 
peace, and it should be his wisdom.’ 

The great evil, however, of talking too much, has been 
scarcely at all considered by moralists or philosophers. Even 
when the intellectual powers are great by nature, and richly 
furnished by education with the materials of conversation, the 
mind may be severely impaired by this miserable vice of talk- 
ing toomuch. A man of genius once said tous: ‘ Mr. T 
is certainly a man of splendid abilities, and yet there seems to 
be some radical disorder in his mind which I do not know 
how to describe or define.’ Having noticed the same defect, 
and reflected on its cause, we replied, that we believed we 
understood the nature of his disease, and could point out its 
cause. ‘ What is it ? said the friend and admirer of Mr. T : 
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‘By his miserable habit of talking too much,’ we said —‘ of 
talking about all things, and on all occasions, and of talking, 
too, without reflection, he has disorganized his mind, and 
spread the disorder in question among his intellectual powers.’ 
‘True,’ replied his friend, ‘ perfectly true; and the truth, when 
once stated, is so obvious, that I wonder it had never occurred 
to me before.’ By talking as he did, Mr. T gradually 
lost sight of the great landmarks of truth and its sacred obli- 
gations, and, finally, became, in conversation, sometimes a 
splendid and sometimes a disgusting babbler. 

The mind, as everybody knows, acts on the tongue; but wko 
has sufficiently considered the fact that the tongue reacts on 
the mind, and that, too, in many instances, with a most destruc- 
tive influence? Many persons, indeed, have talked so much 
without reflection, that they have almost lost the power of 
reflection. It seems almost paralyzed in them, if not annihi- 
lated ; or, at least, it is so overlaid and oppressed, by the habit 
of idle and unreflecting talk, that it is of comparatively little 
use either to themselves or to the world. We have known 
several men, to say nothing of the fair sex, who have talked 
themselves into a state of almost hopeless imbecility. Hence, 
all talkers should be careful to remember that ‘the time to 
keep silence’ goes before the ‘time to speak.’ Not that we 
should always deliberate and reflect before we speak, but that 
we should, at least, continue to do so until the power of 
thought is trained to keep pace with the tongue, how rapidly 
soever, or glibly, this may be pleased to run. Never! O never, 
as you value the dignity and the clearness of your own souls, 
allow your tongue to acquire the habit of outrunning the 
power of thought, or passing beyond the influence of its 
light and guidance. Otherwise, disorder, and darkness, and 
confusion, and weakness, must inevitably be the result. 

Your great talker is, indeed, in a very sad case. He cuts 
himself off from all the pleasures and advantages of conversa- 
tion, except that of being entertained with his own gabble. 
‘A wise man,’ says the Son of Sirach, ‘ holds his tongue till 
he sees opportunity ; but a babbler and a fool regards no time.’ 
His tongue just runs on, making music in his own ear only, 
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and a disagreeable clatter in the ears of others. Hence, in the 
words of the wise man, ‘ when he walketh by the wayside, his 
wisdom faileth him, and he saith to everyone that he ¢s a fool.’ 
It were, indeed, a gross libel on the glorious faculty of speech 
to call his babble conversation. 
‘Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking is not always to converse ; 

Not more distinct from harmony divine, 

The constant creaking of a country sign.’ 

Another very great vice of conversation, is the ugly and 
abominable trick which some people have of plying you with 
idle, or foolish, or impertinent questions. The Yankees, it is 
said, excel all other men in the practice of this foolish habit. 
But if, in this respect, Boston is any worse than Baltimore, we 
are sorry for ‘the hub of the universe.’ Its creakings must be 
most disagreeable; and we could wish, for the convenience 
and comfort of the more cultivated portion of its inhabitants, 
that it turned more noiselessly on its axis. 


It is, indeed, easy to shape one’s course in Baltimore, by a 
wise selection of one’s society, so as to escape the annoyance 
of impertinent questions — that is, if no uncivil intruder shoud 
happen to cross one’s path. But how often, after the severe 
Jabors of the day, has some such intruder marred the pleasure 
of our social intercourse during our evening visits! How often, 
after working hard all day as a man, have we been worked 
still harder all the evening as a pump, by such indefatigable 
disturbers of the peace of society! They must be told where 
you have been, what you have been doing, whom you have seen, 
and what you think of this, or that, or the other person. You 
may consider’ yourselves happy, too, if after such unwilling 
questions have been pumped from you by these inquistorial 
intruders, they do not repeat them, in an aggravated form, to 
the very person about whom they have been so reluctantly 
expressed. But you must not resent or repel such imperti- 
nence. You must, on the contrary, always listen politely, and 
return smooth answers, or else acquire the reputation of ‘ social 
bears.’ 


We can never see our little leather satchel without a sigh. 
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We purchased this poor, little innocent bag, hoping to use it, 
in peace, for the purpose of conveying our books and papers 
backward and forward between our office and house. But, 
alas! for the vanity of all human hopes! How often, in the 
streets of Baltimore, has it subjected us to the necessity of 
running a perfect gauntlet of questions! ‘ Professor,’ cries 
one, ‘what have you in that bag?’ ‘What in the world, 
exclaims another, ‘do you carry that bag for, Professor?’ 
‘Halloo, Professor,’ shouts a third, ‘are you a carpet-bagger ?” 
‘Leaving town, Professor? Where are you going?’ demands 
a fourth. ‘ Why, Professor, have you been traveling? Glad 
you have returned,’ says a fifth, who has stopped us in the 
street to satisfy his affectionate curiosity. Now, we could 
have borne all this, and much more, for a week, or a month, 
but there seemed to be no end to such inquiries. We can 
very easily bear the bite of mosquitos, for when absorbed in 
a pleasant train of thought we do not feel them at all; but to 
be continually interrupted in such trains of thought by such 
questions, is, we humbly confess, rather too much for our poor 
philosophy. A Socrates, well-trained at home, and completely 
tamed by his most loving Xantippe, might have put up with 
such treatment from his friends in the streets of Athens; but, 
really, for a free American, who has never stood in awe of a 
Xantippe at home, are not such things worse than flies, or 
mosquitos, or screeching owls? Should any reasonable man 
be required to tolerate them even in ‘ the Athens of America?’ 
Empty heads may beget, and empty heads may bear, such 
interruptions with complacency ; but when they are suddenly 
thrust into trains of thought, like sticks into a stream of water, 
must there not needs be some little recoil or rippling of the 
surface? We know it is very impolite—very impolite, indeed— 
to show the least impatience at one’s friends under any cir- 
cumstances; and we know, also, that perfect courtesy is the 
most beautiful of all the social graces ; but when one is taken by 
surprise, and suddenly roused from eager trains of thought by 
such interruptions, cannot one’s friends be a little patient with 
one’s impatience, if, under such circumstances, a hasty or 
thoughtless spark is occasionally made to fly from one’s temper ? 
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If not, then we here, in our cool moments of calm meditation, 
humbly beg pardon of all flesh for all such sparks of a too 
hasty, eager, and impatient disposition. 

The last time we met a friend with our little leather satchel, 
we have no doubt that, in this way, we offended most griev- 
ously. ‘Why, Professor,’ he exclaimed, ‘are you a carpet- 
bagger?’ Suddenly starting from a brown study or reverie, 
the reply leaped from our foolish tongue: ‘ We are surprised, 
sir, that a distinguished lawyer should, instead of showing a 
little originality, ask the very question which everybody asks.’ 
‘What everybody asks,’ said he, ‘must be true.’ ‘By no 
means,’ we replied; ‘what first occurs to everybody is too 
superficial, by far, to be either original or true.’ We beg his 
pardon. Weknow weshould have smiled and sweetly thanked 
him for his affectionate inquiry respectiag the nature and the 
uses of our carpet-bag. But, then, we were taken by surprise, 
and spoke before we had time for due reflection on so import- 
ant a subject, which, we are aware, a polished man of the 
world, or of refined society, would have handled in a manner 
far more worthy of a disciple of Chesterfield. And, besides, 
not being men of the world at all, or of society, but having, 
on the contrary, been obscure and recluse students all our 
lives, may we not be pardoned if, like the monks of the middle- 
ages, we have been made a little ‘ fierce by dark keeping ?’ 

In his beautiful poem, Zhe Cathedral, Professor Lowell has 
a fine passage respecting the rude familiarity which too often 
disgraces the social intercourse of modern times, especially in 
democratic societies, in which any one man is just as good as 
any other, and thinks himself a little better. If Julius Cesar, 
says he, should make his appearance among us (in the Athens 
of America), he could not walk our streets without being 
slapped on the shoulder, and asked: ‘ How are you, old hoss?’ 
If so, then, as a friend suggested to us the other day, Julius 
Cesar would have smiled most gracefully, and returned an 
answer replete with ineffable politeness. But Julius Cesar 
was a politician, and, as such, coveting the good opinion of all 
the asses in the world, he would have condescended to be 
slapped on the shoulder, and saluted as an ‘old horse.’ As 
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we, however, are not politicians, we should, in such cireum- 
stances, be very apt to say what Czsar only thought, and ery, 
‘hands off, young ass.’ Apt tosay! Indeed, it was only the 
other day that we did actually say something of the kind to a 
young fellow who came up behind us, and, slapping us on the 
shoulder, wittily demanded: ‘Are you a carpet-bagger?’ 
Having always treated this young man with the utmost polite- 
ness (for he was of good family, and well educated in the arts 
and sciences), he thought he might indulge in such a liberty 
with his old friend and professor; but after this interview he 
changed his opinion, and has ever since treated us with becom- 
ing courtesy and respect. It was, by no means, the first lesson 
we had ever given him, but we are inclined to think it was 
one of the best. 

Our carpet-bag was a failure. It afforded us no sort of con- 
venience or comfort, or, at least, none that could at all com- 
pensate for the annoyance of which it was the innocent 
occasion. It has, accordingly, forever disappeared from the 
streets of Baltimore. Even the books and papers, which it was 
intended to carry from place to place, are hid away, and not 
allowed, while in a state of transition, to make their appear- 
ance in open daylight. But such is the ingenuity of man that 
even this wise precaution cannot shield one from a shower of 
idle questions. It has cut off one fruitful source of such 
questions, and so made the shower less pitiless, but it has by 
no means brought fair weather. We might, if necessary, pro- 
duce, from our own daily experience, thousands of instances 
in which the rules of conversation are violated, and its pleas- 
ures impaired, by the habit of asking inconsiderate, imperti- 
nent, or idle questions. 

If, on the continent of America, at least, you visit village, 
town, or city, there is one question which everybody you con- 
verse with is sure to ask you: ‘ How do you like our town, or 
city?’ This question should never be asked. Any well-bred 
and truthful person will take occasion, without being asked, 
to say all the pleasant things of the place he visits which 
sincerity and truth will allow him to express; and he should 
be permitted to enjoy this privilege. If you call for his 
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opinions, he can’t express them, even when most favorable, 
without some suspicion of compulsion and insincerity, which 
is always painful to a candid and ingenuous mind. Let him 
alone, then, and you will get all his favorable opinions, and that, 
too, in the way most agreeable to himself. But suppose they 
happen to be unfavorable — a supposable case, surely, though 
this never seems to occur to the questioner — what shall he 
then do? He must, it is evident, either tell a lie of complais- 
ance, or else appear rude. Yet is this very delicate question 
usually asked by everybody of every visitor to every town in the 
universe, just as though no one could possibly be displeased 
with so delightful a place! Who has not been perplexed, or 
put out, by this everlasting question? No gentleman would 
say, ‘horrid hole,’ even if he thought so; and however he may 
be charmed, he will be still more charmed if the good people, 
instead of fishing for compliments to their town, will only allow 
him a free and spontaneous utterance of his sentiments. 

Why will people of sense, nay, why will cultivated and 
refined people, ask questions which, if they would only reflect 
for a moment, they would see had already been asked ad nau- 
seum? The reason is, we suppose, that having nothing to say, 
and yet wishing to say something, they just fall into the lowest, 
meanest, and most commonplace channels of conversation. 
Such conversation costs them nothing, and it is worth just 
exactly what it costs. 

The vice or fault in question, however, is by no means 
peculiar to empty heads. It is, indeed, the peculiar province 
and privilege of such heads; for the man who, by reason of 
his dullness and want of information, can do nothing else, can 
at least ask questions. He can ask them without scruple and 
without limit. It is his only resource in conversation. Yet 
some of the best and most highly-cultivated minds we have 
ever known have, somehow or other, contracted this miserable 
habit, and could ask more idle questions than could twice the 
number of fools. Mr. F——, for example, possessed one of 
the finest and most highly-cultivated minds it has ever been 
our good fortune to meet with, and, when he has a mind to, 
he can converse as well as anyone. Yet, at times, he assails 
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one with a storm of idle questions, which no ordinary man 
could imitate or imagine. In one of his interrogative fits, he 
put a thousand and one questions to his companion, who 
thought that the admiration he felt for his learning and genius 
deserved better treatment. Hence, when he asked him ‘how 
he would like to be set up and shot at? his companion warmly 
replied, ‘If you must know truth, I had rather be not only 
set up and shot at, but actually shot, than to have you popping 
such silly questions at me all the time.’ Although, from that 
day to this, his companion has held more than a hundred 
delightful conversations with him, yet he has never ventured 
to pelt him with such a storm of foolish questions. 

But, after all, Brother Jonathan can, perhaps, beat the 
world at asking questions. He has, too, in this branch of the 
art of conversation, such a peculiar, prying way of worming 
himself into other people’s private affairs that he is, par ewcel- 
lence, the questioner of the human race: The following story, 
for example, which we have somewhere read, will illustrate 
this striking peculiarity in the character of Brother Jonathan : 
Seeing a lady, in deep mourning, seated by herself in a New 
England railroad car, he was, of course, dying to know all 
about her troubles and private affairs. Hence, he went 
around, and around, and around, until, finally, he seated him- 
self by her side, leaning away from her and turning his head 
toward her, as if he were ready to fly, or to edge up a little 
closer to her, according to the force of circumstances. After 
a while, feeling a little better secured in his position, he said: 
‘In affliction?’ ‘ Yes, sir, the lady replied, curtly. A short 
pause ensued. ‘ Lost a child, perhaps?’ continued Brother 
Jonathan; ‘a boy ora gal?’ ‘No, sir,’ replied the lady; ‘ I 
have had the misfortune to lose my husband.’ ‘ Ah, husband, 
hey !—husband—how very sad!’ ‘Cholery?’ ‘ No, sir, he did 
not die of the cholera. My husband was a sea-faring man, and 
was lost at sea.’ ‘ Ah! drownded, hey? drownded—d-r-o-w-n- 
d-e-d.’ ‘Save his chist?’ ‘ His goods and effects were all for- 
tunately saved.’ ‘Pious?’ ‘ He was a consistent member of 
the Church, and we have reason to believe he was pious.’ 
‘Ah, madam!’ sighed Brother Jonathan, ‘don’t you think 
6 
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you have great cause to be thankful that your husband 
was pious, and saved his chist?? ‘JT amtruly thankful,’ replied 
the lady, ‘that my husband was pious and saved his soul.’ 
‘T am thankful, too,’ ejaculated Brother Jonathan; and then 
put his last question —‘ Calculating to get married again?’ 
‘No, sir,’ replied the lady, so sharply that Brother Jonathan 
started from his seat and shuddered with emotion. Eyeing the 
lady closely, he slowly withdrew from his seat and moved to a 
more respectful distance. We only wonder that, as he grows 
old, the long, lean, lank body of Brother Jonathan does not 
assume the shape of an interrogation point. It certainly 
would do so, if, according to one of Spenser’s poems, the soul 
builds and shapes the body to suit and represent itself. 

We do not mean that no questions should be asked. We 
object only to trifling, idle, prying, and impertinent questions. 
If the questions are only proper, or are justified by the circum- 
stances and occasion, we may ask as many as we please. For, 
as the Master of Wisdom says, ‘He that questioneth much, 
shall learn much, and content much ; but especially if he apply 
his questions to the skill of the persons he asketh; for he shall 
give themselves occasion to please themselves in speaking, and 
himself shall continually gather knowledge; but let his ques- 
tions be not troublesome, for that is fit for a poser; and let 
him be sure to leave other men their turn to speak.” 

In like manner, we object not to all great talkers, but only 
to those great talkers whose words are, as is so often the case, 
more remarkable for quantity than for quality. Your great 
talkers usually talk without reflection, and stun the ear with 
a flood of foolish words. ‘A fool,’ says Solomon, ‘is full 
of words.’ He is eager to engage the attention and to 
astonish his hearers by an incessant flow of words, and yet, if 
he entertain or astonish them at all, it is only at his own 
expense. His thoughts, such as they are, grow out of his 
words, and not his words out of his thoughts. When the 
contrary is the case — when the words are rich with results of 
matured thought, the speaker can not say too much. It is 
his duty to talk, and the duty of fools to listen. Who, for 
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instance, could not listen, for hours incalculable, tp the con 
versation, or rather to the monologue, of such a talker as 
Coleridge? Who could not hang, with inexpressible delight, 
on the music of his tongue and the magnificence of his thoughts ? 
No one, indeed, offends against the rules of society or conver- 
sation who, while he allows all that is due to others, only 
claims for himself the attention and the time that are due to 
his knowledge, and wisdom, and virtue. Fitness and prcpor- 
tion should, in all things, be strictly observed. Hence, the 
man who, in one society, should observe a profound silence, 
may, in another, very properly, be the chief talker. 

Nothing more strikingly reveals the culture and refinement 
of persons engaged in conversation, or their want of fitness for 
genteel society, than the language used by them to express 
their thoughts and emotions. The accurate and graceful use 
of language is, indeed, so rare an accomplishment in the world 
that it is everywhere a passport to good society. Let us, then, 
consider this important part of conversation under the heads 
of pedantry, bad grammar, and slang. 

The term pedantry, says a great writer, ‘is not properly 
used ; because pedantry is the too frequent or unreasonable 
obtruding of our own knowledge in common discourse, and 
placing too great a value upon it.’ ‘ By this definition,’ he 
continues, ‘men of the court or the army may be as guilty of 
pedantry as a philosopher or a divine; and it is the same vice 
in women, when they are over-copious upon the subjects of their 
petticoats, or their fans, or their china.’ Thus, according to 
Dean Swift, ‘the chief difference between the two classes of 
pedants is, that the one makes an unreasonable or too frequent 
display of their knowledge of books, and the other of her 
knowledge of bonnets, or petticoats, or china, or fans, or fine 
houses. Yet this fine lady, whose pedantry turns on such 
paltry things, is sure to be the first to laugh at the man whose 
pedantry relates to books, or philosophy, vr religion. The 
book-worm, even in the most offensive displays of knowledge, 
is, at least, as respectable as the bonnet-worm, or silk-worm, or 
butterfly, who is over-talkative on the subjects of finery and 
feathers. 
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Among the most disagreeable of pedants is the man who, 
at dinner parties, is over-copious on the subject of wines. We 
know a man who will not allow his guests to enjoy their din- 
ners in peace for his most wonderful display of his most won- 
derful knowledge of wines. We have heard the same discourse 
from him, on this most interesting subject, at more than twenty 
dinner parties, talking always as if he had all the wines in the 
world at the tip of his tongue. No one could, of course, com- 
plain of this at his own table, for if any one accepted an invi- 
tation to dine with him, it was with the tacit understanding, 
that while he drank his wine he should, at the same time, 
listen to the same learned discourse about their delicious flavor 
and other fine qualities. We have never heard him, however, 
either at his own table or elsewhere, without thinking of a 
case reported in the old English Common Law Reports, which 
is, certainly, a case exactly in point. According to this case, 
a wine merchant in London had long been all the rage in 
fashionable circles. Neither princes of the blood, nor nobles, 
nor their imitators, would drink any other wines but his. 
The connoisseurs in such matters pronounced him the very 
prince of wine merchants. Yet, in the course of human events, 
this merchant prince was indicted for selling liquors without 
license, for which, in his day, the penalty was imprisonment 
as well as a heavy fine. On the trial, the defendant not only 
pleaded, but actually proved, that he had never sold a drop of 
wine in his life. The wines, indeed, which had so greatly 
delighted all London, were merely combinations or concoc- 
tions of various chemical substances, which had been so skill- 
fully prepared as to deceive the palates of the best judges. 
They were merely imitations of wines. The wine merchant, 
having made good his defense, was acquitted, and was, per- 
haps, less mortified than many of his distinguised dupes. 

The great misfortune is, that most pedants, in their eager- 
ness to display their knowledge, only display their ignorance. 
The reason is, that most men, especially in this country, who 
are ambitious to make a show of their learning, are, in reality, 
not more than half-learned. We havea remarkable instance of 

this in the choice vocabulary of a work now before us, written 
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by D. D. W. , D. D., who, as is well known, is both a 
doctor of divinity and a doctor of laws. Though he is doubly 
doctored — doctored before and behind —he still needs, it 
seems to us, to be doctored within and without. In other 
words, he still needs, if we may use his own exquisite jargon, 
to be doctored both in his ethicals and in his éntellectuals, as 
well as in his language or external manifestations of mind. 
He might, if he would, speak like other people, but then what 
would become of his vast erudition orlearning? Any common 
man, whose cold conceit had not been doctored into such 
luxuriant pedantry, would simply speak of ‘the scheme of 
free will,’ but he, far more learned, contends for ‘the schem- 
atism of free will,’ preferring to the plain word of ordinary 
people, the obsolete technical term of the exploded science of 
astrology. He advocates, not simply ‘ free-will’ or ‘ free- 
agency,’ but the cause of ‘ freedomism,’ and is decidedly ‘ free- 
domistic’ in all his learned tendencies and achievements. No 
word, indeed, seems to have the right flavor for his learned 
palate unless it be seasoned with anism. Hence, the term 
freedom itself—certainly one of the most glorious in the 
language —is exquisitely adapted to his iearned taste only in 
the new form of ‘freedomism.’ In like manner, he goes for 
‘free-willism,’ as well as for free-soilésm, just as if freedom 
itself, in all its glorious forms, must lose its savor if not seasoned 
with an ¢sm. Such are a few only, and by no means the worst, 
of the specimens of the strange jargon with which his learned 
vocabulary fairly bristles all over; but having, in a former 
number of our Review, more fully dwelt on this inexhaustible 
subject, we here dismiss it from further consideration. 

We detest the passion which some men have and cherish 
for new-fangled words and phrases. They ransack the diction- 
aries for rare specimens of learning, in order to ornament their 
conversation as well as their writings. One writer, for instance, 
wished to introduce ‘the top rung’ of the ladder into the 
SournerN Review, but, instantly, the neck of this outlandish 
phrase was wrung off and cast to the dogs and the pedants. 
This word, it is true, is in Webster’s Dictionary, but that is no 
reason why it should be found in any decent literary produc- 
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tion. We can not possibly conceive, indeed, why ‘the top 
round of the ladder’ is not just as good English and just as 
easily understood as its ‘top rung.’ Another writer, again, 
wished to‘funambulate’ in the pages of the Sournrern Review, 
but he was compelled, in spite of himself, ‘to dance the rope’ 
in plain, good, old-fashioned English. 

Dictionaries are a great help; and every man, whether 
young or old, should always keep several of the best at his 
side — that is, if he hopes to become a master of his mother 
tongue. But then he must use them wisely, and not after the 
manner of some people, who seem to think that if their words 
are only to be found in a dictionary, and sanctioned by the 
authority of some great name or other, they may be used with 
impunity, provided they do not depart from their significations. 
No greater mistake could be made. It is quite possible, 
indeed, to construct a discourse in which no word shall be 
found except such as may be taken from good dictionaries, 
and are severally sanctioned by a Barrow, a Coleridge, a Bacon, 
a Shakespeare, a Milton, or some other great master ; and yet, 
although every word may be properly applied, the discourse 
may be perfectly ridiculous. Though a single mole or patch 
may enhance the beauty of a beautiful face, yet if a thousand 
moles or patches were transferred from a thousand faces to 
one, how supremely ridiculous it would look. In like manner, 
if a thousand doubtful, or obsolete, or obscure words were 
transferred from as many great authors to a single discourse, 
the effect might be unspeakably ludicrous. Dictionaries are 
dangerous things to fools and pedants. Unless good sense 
and good taste preside over the use of them, they may easily 
become hindrances instead of helps to a serviceable knowl- 
edge of our language. Hence the inroads and ravages which, 
in unskillful hands, they have made on the purity, the sweet- 
ness, the majesty, and the music of our mother tongue. Such 
pedants have ‘ no music in their souls;’ and if they are not ‘fit 
for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,’ they are at least more 
than ready ‘to murder the king’s English.’ So sadly, indeed, 
are they deficient in that simplicity of mind, in that singleness 
of eye and purpose, and in that earnest love of truth, which 
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characterize all the really great writers of good English, that 
they evidently need nothing more than to be thoroughly doc- 
tored in their ‘ ethicals.’ 

The sons of Esculapius have, in all ages, been noted for 
their pedantry. Not that they are more pedantic than other 
men, but that their pedantry assumes, occasionally, a nore 
amusing and memorable form. To select one instance out a 
thousand which have fallen under our own notice: A gentle- 
man once asked a doctor whether, in his opinion, a friend 
would ever recover the use of a knee-joint which had been 
stiffened by the effects of inflammatory rheumatism. There- 
upon the doctor sat bolt upright, and, with the solemn air of 
an oracle, delivered the following opinion: ‘If an anchylose 
joint has not formed at the knee, it will some day resume its 
flexibility and lubricity ; but if an anchylose joint has formed 
at the knee, then there is no hope of a recovery. ‘ Anchylose, 
anchylose,’ said the gentleman, ‘ what does that mean? ‘Sir,’ 
said the doctor, severely, ‘don’t you know what anchylose 
means?’ ‘No,’ replied the gentleman, ‘I don’t know what 
you mean by an anchylose joint, unless you mean a joint like 
an ankle.’ ‘I am surprised,’ said the doctor. ‘ Anchylose means 
permanently stiff.’ ‘Ah, then,’ said the gentleman, ‘I under- 
stand you perfectly. You mean to say that if the knee-joint is 
not permanently stiff, then, in your deliberate opinion, it will 
some day get limber again; but that if it is permanently stiff, 
then it is permanently stiff; or, in other words, it is just what 
it is, and nothing else.’ Such are the insignificant truisms — 
the homeeopathiec, infinitesimal doses of nonsense — which the 
sons of Esculapius will, at all times and on suitable occasions, 
hide away and bury in their big words. They should never 
explain ; that is, if they wish their patients to ‘ live by faith.’ 
It is far safer (if they only knew it) to bury and hide from 
mortal view their blunders in theory as well as in practice. 

Bad grammar is, in the second place, a disgraceful defect in 
the language of conversation. 

Orthoepy is of primary and special importance. The mis- 
pronunciation of a single word has, indeed, seriously injured 
aman’s reputation for culture and refinement. A distinguished 
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member of Congress, for example, in one of his most eloquent 
speeches, invariably said ¢o-pze instead of top-ic. ‘* How did 
you like my speech?’ he inquired of a friend. ‘It was very 
eloquent,’ replied his friend; ‘hut you spoke of one thing 
which I had never heard of before.’ ‘What was that?’ 
demanded the member of Congress. His friend replied, ‘I 
have often heard of a tooth-pick, but I never heard of a toe- 
pick before.’ 

In Dr. Peabody’s little work, whose title stands at the head 
of this article, it is said that ‘the first indication of genius in 
Henry Clay, which led to his advancement, was a constant 
endeavor, while yet a boy, to express himself with purity and 
accuracy. Such a habit is generally received by the world as 
indicative of strength of character, while slang, bad grammar, 
and provincial phrases are often thought to betray the weak- 
ness of self-conceited vulgarity.’ However this may be, Mr. 
Clay was accustomed to say tremenjuous for tremendous. 
And we have heard Mr. Webster pronounce the word guaran- 
tine in no less than five different ways in one and the same 
argument in the Supreme Court of the United States. Some- 
times he would say, correctly, kwor’an-teen, and sometimes 
kworan-tine. Sometimes he would lay the accent on the first 
and sometimes on the last syllable of the word, and sometimes 
he actually pronounced it guar’en-tiné. We were much sur- 
prised at this, for we had always imagined that Mr. Webster 
had paid as muck attention to the pronunciation as to the selec- 
tion of his words. 

Orthoepy is, indeed, greatly neglected in this country. You 
will scarcely find one person in a hundred, even among edu- 
cated people, who has paid much attention to the subject of 
pronunciation. It is greatly neglected in all our schools. It 
would be interesting, as well as useful, to make a collection of 
all the words which are frequently heard in conversation, and 
which are as frequently pronounced wrong as right. We 
might begin with the word interesting itself; for, by laying 
the accent on the wrong syllable, it is pronounced interesting 
as often as any other way. Again, how often do we hear sov- 
er in instead of swver-in, and sover-in-te instead of swver-in-te. 
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But we must hasten from this prolific, this almost endless 
topic. We shall conclude it with an extract from the Address 
of Mr. Peabody: ‘ We notice,’ says he, ‘the nasal pronuncia- 
tion in excess here and there in an individual, while English- 
men and Southerners observe it as a prevailing characteristic 
of all classes of people in the Northern States.’ They are, 
indeed, so accustomed to the nasal twang, or pronunciation, 
that it escapes their notice, except in the most striking instances 
of the fault. ‘Southerners in general,’ continues Mr. Peabody, 
‘are much less careful and accurate in pronunciation than we 
are, but they more than compensate for this deficiency by the 
full, round tones in which they utter themselves. In our super- 
ficial use of the organs of speech there are some consonants 
which we are prone to omit altogether. This is especially the 
case with the g in the words that end with zng. Nine persons 
out of ten say singin instead of singing. I know some public 
speakers, and many private ones, who never pronounce the ¢ 
in such words as object and prospect. Very few persons give 
the right sound to 7, final. Far, is generally pronounced as if 
it were written fah. Now, 1 would not have the full Hiber- 
nian roll of the 7, but I would have the presence of the letter 
more distinctly recognized than it is, even by persons of refined 
and fastidious taste.’ 

Go to the top of Mount Holyoke, in Massachusetts, and 
there you may behold, magnificently spread out at your feet, 
one of the finest, one of the most etherial, and beautiful land- 
scapes that ever ravished eyeofman. You could easily imagine 
yourself in spirit-land, and watch for the angels to make 
their appearance— that is to say, if you were not disturbed 
by some such conversation as the following, from a party of 
evidently earth-born visitants : ‘Oh, what a beautiful prospec ! 
Isn’t the Conneticut river, running and winding, like a silver 
thread, along the green plains, and, apparently, up the glorious 
gorges of the misty mountains— oh, isn’t it a most lovely objec! 
How beautifully it runs, fah, fah away, and loses itself in the 
distance! Shame on you, Sallie, darlin, what are you laughin 
at? Why don’t you come here and look at this divine pros- 
pec? It will fill your soul with feelins of awe, and make you 
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a better girl.’ One might, perhaps, fancy the fair speaker an 
angel if it were not for her pronunciation, which is evidently 
of the ‘earth, earthy.’ We can never forget the impression 
which was made on our mind when we first heard the Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, the great ‘pulpit orator of New England, 
describe the ‘raptre’ of his ‘feelins as he looked through 
natre up to natre’s God.’ Could any eloquence, however great, 
survive the shock, at least in Southern ears, of such elocution ? 

But, after all, is not the full, round, soft utterance of the 
Southern voice, which, as Mr. Peabody admits, contrasts so 
favorably with the nasal tones of the North, due far more to 
climate than to culture? If so, then we certainly have no 
reason to be proud of our superiority in this respect, since it 
is due to climate and not to cultivation. For ourselves, we 
are strongly inclined to the opinion of Mr. Peabody, that 
Southerners are, in general, more careless and slovenly in their 
pronunciation than are the people of the North. 

To pass from orthoepy to syntax, it is a common error to 
use the active verbs to Jay and to set, instead of the neuter 
verbs to lie and to sit. Gross as this solecism is, it is often 
met with, even in polished society. We have, indeed, repeat- 
edly heard it in the polite circles, from the lips of a disting- 
uished Southern general, who prided himself on his conversa- 
tional powers. An intimate friend of his, having been deeply 
mortified by this egregious fault, determined, if possible, to 
correct it. But no hints, no remonstrances, would answer the 
purpose. The habit seemed to be inveterate and incurable. 
Hence, when he expressed a preference for setting on a chair 
to laying on the floor, his friend took him aside, and solemnly 
said to him: ‘My dear general, you have been laying and 
setting long enough, I wish you would just hatch out, and be 
done with it.’ The general was highly indignant, at first, that 
his friend should speak of him as if he were a hen and not a 
hero. But he could not remain angry — how could he? — for 
he had always spoken of himself in precisely the same way. 
His friend conquered at last; and the general, thenceforth, 
never failed to sit like a gentleman, and to lie like a hero. 

In the third place, what shall we say of slang? As the 
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poet, oppressed with a sense of his own feebleness, invokes 
some muse to assist him in all his straits and difficulties, so 
would we fain invoke some power higher than our own to 
enable us to do justice to the odious and disgusting vice of 
slang. Some children contract the vile habit of eating dirt 
and drinking dish-water. Now, what eating dirt and drinking 
dish-water is to the body, slang is to the mind. It is a grave 
offense against the dignity and decency of thought, as well as of 
expression. It is, too, like the practice of eating dirt, not only 
a disgusting, but an almost incorrigible habit. It is easy to 
show that the habit is wrong; but, after this is shown, the 
great difficulty still remains — namely, to release the mind and 
tongue from its fetters. Better, ten thousand times better, 
that young people should never be allowed to form the habit. 

The old saying, that cleanliness is the nearest of kin to 
holiness, may be extended to purity of diction, which is cer- 
tainly the nearest of kin, the offspring itself, of purity of 
thought. As we suspect the child who eats dirt of some 
disease of the body, so we can hardly forbear thinking that 
the person who habitually indulges in slang phrases must 
labor under some loathsome infirmity of mind and heart. 
‘There is,’ says the wise man, ‘a time for everything, and 
everything is beautiful in its season.’ But if there is any time 
or place for slang, it must surely be in the State prison, or in 
the very sinks and sewers of society. Surely, nothing was 
ever more out of place or out of season than slang from the 
lips of beauty. O, young ladies, as you would never let an 
impure thought stain the heaven of your imagination, so never, 
never permit slang to worm itself into your conversation, or to 
pollute the purity of your speech with its loathsome presence. 
You decorate your persons with the finest and most beautiful 
fabrics of art. Never, then, allow your minds and hearts, your 
thoughts and emotions, to go abroad in the cast-off rags of 
human speech. You put goodly rings in your ears, and 
diamonds on your fingers. Adorn your minds, then, with 
equal care, and never permit their glorious faculties to be seen 
in the meanest and most degrading dress of words. Let your 
diction, on the contrary, be always chaste and pure, accurate 
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and refined. We would commend to your careful perusal the 
little work compiled by the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, which, 
in a delightful style, and, with admirable taste, treats of ‘ the 
faults and the graces of conversation.’ 

We recommend that work, because no one is more sensible 
than ourselves that the information contained in this paper is 
exceedingly meagre. It has, indeed, been our object, not so 
much to impart information, or to correct particular errors in 
conversation, as to awaken an interest in the subject, and lead 
others to study it for themselves. 

Having considered, in the preceding pages, some of the faults 
of conversation, we shall add a few suggestions respecting its 
graces or proprieties. 

If we would judge of any art correctly, we must bear in 
mind the end, or aim, it is designed to serve, and view every 
thing in relation to that end ‘or aim. If anything thwart 
the object of an art, it is a fault or impropriety; and if any- 
thing, on the contrary, promote its object, it may be consid- 
ered an excellence or beauty of the art. 

Now, the end, aim, or object of conversation is pleasure 
and improvement—improvement in knowledge, wisdom, or 
virtue. Such improvement is, in itself, more important than 
pleasure. It does not follow from this, however, that improve- 
ment is the principal end or aim of conversation. It is the 
principal aim, the great end, of life. Improvement is, indeed, 
the great and serious business of life. But conversation, which 
is subordinate to the great end and business of life — being its 
entertainment and delight only—has an end of its own, 
which is, to impart and to receive entertainment and pleasure. 
Hence, we should always see to it, that our conversation is a 
source of pleasure, and not of pain. No word should be uttered 
by us which any one present might reasonably wish had been 
left unsaid, or which might possibly inflict unnecessary pain. 
The man, indeed, who is not disposed to please is wholly unfit 
for conversation ; and if any one is disposed to inflict pain, he 
may be justly regarded as a bear or a barbarian, and, as such, 
to be shunned by all polite and well-bred people. ‘ Nothing,’ 
as Swift well observes, ‘can well be more contrary to the end 
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for which people meet together, than to part unsatisfied with 
each other or themselves.’ 

Good nature is the sunshine of conversation. It diffuses a 
joy and gladness of soul, which no wit or genius, however 
brilliant, can possibly inspire. Good nature is, indeed, the 
soul, the life, and the beauty of conversation, without which 
its chiefest charm is wanting. Hence the truth of the apothegm 
of Dean Swift, that although ‘few are qualified to shine in 
company [or conversation], it is in most men’s power to be 
agreeable.’ Few men, indeed, possess the learning, the wit, 
or the genius, which enables them to shine in company; while 
all may, if they will, be amiable and good-natured in their 
dispositions. And good nature, if only coupled with a little 
good sense, renders a man far more agreeable in conversa- 
tion than the genius which dazzles, or the wit that alarms. 

Especially if, with his good nature, he have an ear to listen, 
as well as a tongue to talk. Mrs. F., a friend of ours, might 
be one of the most agreeable ladies in the world in conversa- 
tion. Her native intelligence, her extensive reading, and her 
long intercourse and familiarity with good society, all qualify 
her to be eminently agreeable in conversation. But, unfor- 
tunately, she seems to have two tongues, and scarcely a single 
ear, for conversation. She evidently thinks it ‘more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ Hence, in her eagerness to impart 
her own views and feelings, she seldom listens to what is said 
by others; and when you are doing your best to please, you 
are mortified to find that, instead of attending to your remarks, 
she is thinking of what she shall say next, and shaping it into 
words for the more effective utterance; or she is absorbed in 
holding it in her memory, lest it should be forgotten when it 
again comes to her turn to speak. If this state of her mind 
is at all seriously disturbed, it is only by an evident and uneasy 
desire to seize on the very first possible opportunity to speak. 
She is too well-bred to interrupt you in conversation, but not 
sufficiently well-bred not to betray, by her manner, the wish 
that you would interrupt yourself and listen to her. We 
always gratify her wish; and whenever we desire to entertain 
Mrs. F., we carry our ears only, and not our tongue, to ‘ the 
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feast of reason.’ We say only ‘the feast of reason,’ because 
we cannot truly add, ‘the flow of soul.’ Our conversation is, 
indeed, ‘the flow of one soul,’ and the stillness, if not the 
stagnation, of another. We humbly trust, however, that she 
has the greatest admiration of our conversational powers — 
our silence is so very eloquent and pleasing. The reader 
recollects, no doubt, the anecdote of a certain grand Duke, 
which is related by Lawrence Sterne. After a long interview 
with the grand Duke, in which Sterne himself did not say one 
word, the grand Duke pronounced him the most charming 
person in conversation he had ever seen. So true is it, that if 
we would be agreeable in conversation, or keep its great end 
or design in view, our ears, as well as our tongues, have an 
important duty to perform. 

We should not censure the whole alphabet, however, because 
Mrs. F. is so deficient in one of the highest graces of conversa- 
tion. For there is her next door neighbor, Mrs. G., who listens 
as gracefully as she talks. Her conversation seems designed, 
indeed, not so much to display her own powers as to call forth 
the conversational powers of her friends. When they speak 
she is all attention; and, consequently, when she speaks, they 
are delighted to listen. Hence, although her endowments 
and acquirements are, perhaps, inferior to those of Mrs. F., 
she is infinitely more agreeable in conversation. We have, 
indeed, more than once heard them contrasted as listeners. 
In reference to Mrs. F., we have heard the remark, ‘that if 
people will not listen, they should not be allowed to speak ;’ 
a rule, or principle of justice, which seems to be formed by 
Nature herself, since she decrees that deaf persons shall also 
be dumb. ‘But Mrs. G.,’ said the same person, ‘is always 
charming ; and it is difficult to say whether she is the more so 
when she speaks, or when she listens.’ If Mrs. F. would only 
practice a little self-denial for the sake of others, her conver- 
sation would be greatly improved, and her society far more 
agreeable than it is. But Mrs. G. is always agreeable and 
charming, bécause her modesty and humility always inspire 
her with all the deference and respect for others which are 
due to them. We have said that good nature is the soul and 
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the sunshine of conversation; and this good nature, which is 
the crown and blossom of all the Christian graces, has become 
as easy and natural to the beautiful Mrs. G. as the opposite 
quality is to the elegant and accomplished Mrs. F. The one, 
in the language of Chaucer, is ‘simple as a bird in bower;’ 
the other is as showy as self-assertion can make her. Mrs. F. 
should certainly study the rules of conversation. Mrs. G. has 
no need of rules; for she is in herself a bright and living 
embodiment of all the rules which writers have laid down for 
the attainment of sweetness, and beauty, and grace in the art 
of conversation. 

As Mrs. F. will never see this article, we shall conclude this 
branch of our subject with one or two reflections on her beset- 
ting sin, or vice, in conversation. ‘The best talkers,’ it has 
been said, ‘ are the best listeners.’ Or, as the aforesaid grand 
Duke would have said, ‘ the best listeners are the best talkers.’ 
Now, whether it be true or not, that ‘ the best talkers are the 
best listeners,’ this is a maxim which, in one form or another, 
has been repeated in every cultivated language. Hence, it is 
either founded in truth, or in a sort, of universal spite against 
bad listeners. The duty of paying attention to what others 
say is, indeed, a fundamental rule of the social code, which no 
one, not even the accomplished Mrs. F., can violate with 
impunity. You may astonish with your learning, dazzle with 
your wit, move with your eloquence, or melt with your pathos ; 
and yet, if you do not listen to others, they will vote you a 
bore. It is bad enough to outshine and eclipse them in society. 
But if, after doing so, you refuse to listen to them — this is 
adding insult to injury. It is just as good as to tell them, to 
their faces, that they have nothing to say worthy of your 
attention. 

This may be very true. But, then, it should be remembered 
that, in all such cases, the greater the truth the greater the 
insult. It should, also, be remembered, that those are by no 
means the least anxious to be heard who are the least qualified 
to instruct or delight by their conversation. It is, on the con- 
trary, a well-known fact, that those who have the least in them 
are frequently the most eager and rapid in pouring forth a 
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stream of words; just as ‘ people come faster out of a church 
when it is almost empty than when it is filled with a crowd.’ 


As the vices of conversation have their roots in the vices of 
our nature — such as pride, vanity, and ill-nature; so do the 
graces of conversation spring from the graces of our disposi- 
tion and character—such as modesty, humility, and good 
nature. If Mrs. F., for example, had as great esteem for others 
as she has for herself, she would be as good a listener as she is 
a talker. But, as it is, she is too full of herself to be able to 
listen to others. If, on the contrary, she only possessed the 
modesty, the humility, the good nature, the cheerfulness, and 
the Christian charity of Mrs. G., she would be perfectly charm- 
ing in conversation, and as great a favorite in society as Mrs. 


G. herself. 


Even the distressing fault of bashfulness, which is sometimes 
supposed to result’ from modesty in excess, flows more fre- 
quently, perhaps, from vanity, than from any other source. 
This is certainly the opinion of Cowper, who was himself a 
great sufferer from the weakness, or infirmity, or fault in 
question. For, in his poem on conversation, he says: 


‘I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 

Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks, upon a blushing face, 

Of needless shame and undeserved disgrace. 

Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

* * * * * * 

It seems as if we Britons were ordained, 

By way of wholesome curb upon our pride, 

To fear each other, fearing none beside. 

The cause, perhaps, inquirers may descry, 

Self-searching, with an introverted eye, 

Concealed within an unsuspected part, 

The vainest corner of our own vain heart : 

Forever aiming at the world’s esteem, 

Our self importance ruins its own scheme; 
In other eyes our talents rarely shown, 
Become at length so splendid in our own, 
We dare not risk them into public view, 
Lest they miscarry of what seems their due 
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The shy, reserved, silent, bashful man is, in fact, generally 
overcome by his own pride or self-importance. He fancies 
that all eyes are turned upon him, and is, consequently, 
oppressed with this most imaginary cause. We knew a young 
man once, who had long suffered and groaned under the influ- 
ence of a bashful spirit, and who, at length, resolved that he 
would, by one herculean effort, throw off the incubus, and put 
himself at ease in society. The ‘high resolve,’ however, was 
not followed by ‘the glad success.’ For, at the first trial, he 
found that 

‘ His sensibilities were so acute, 

His fear of being silent made him mute.’ 
His effort to speak was all in vain. His herculean effort, 
instead of bringing words to his lips, only brought great drops 
of perspiration to his brow. . Feeling quite too hot, at length, 
for his own comfort, he attempted to move himself, together 
with his chair, farther from the fire. But the attempt was so 
awkward that the legs of his chair slipped from under him, 
and he fell sprawling on the floor. Springing to his feet, and 
rushing blindly for the door, he knocked down the maid serv- 
ant, who, at the time, happened to be crossing the room with 
a lighted candle in her hand, and plunged into the street, 
leaving his company behind him in total darkness, and swear- 
ing, by all the powers of heaven and earth, that he would 
never venture into company again as long.as he lived. Strange 
as it may seem, this young man actually got married after- 
ward ; but how this happened we can hardly imagine. But 
we have always very shrewdly suspected that the bride, like 
‘the woman who dared,’ must have ‘taken the initiative in 
wooing.’ Now, vanity was at the bottom of all this embar- 
rassment, and confusion, and awkwardness in society. If he 
had only taken the pains, by study and meditation, to realize 
how small a space he occupied in the estimation and the eyes 
of others, he might, by degrees, have acquired the easy, nat- 
ural, and self-possessed manner of a well-bred gentleman of 
the world. 

The fault in question is, however, by no means a common 
one. The vanity of young America, is, in general, very far 
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from being a dumb devil. It is, on the contrary, much more 
given to loquacity and impudence than to silence and bash- 
fulness. If, therefore, it render him less ridiculous, it often 
makes him even more contemptible than our young hero ot 
the ‘high resolve.’ Loud talking, loud laughing, and a certain 
rude familiarity, are the natural offspring of the modern vanity. 
Modesty, on the other hand, habitually speaks in compara- 
tively low, soft, and subdued tones of voice, which is, certainly, 
a very great charm in the conversation of any lady or gentle- 
man. 

Pride, however, occasionally wraps itself in a garb of reserve 
and silence, in order to enhance its appearance of god-like 
dignity. This always makes us smile internally, and feel 
inclined to laugh outright, the imposition and the sham seems 
so gross. The truth is, we are all very small creatures of the 
great God; and, hence, the pompous man, who is evidently 
trying to look the great man or the god, never fails to move 
our risibilities mightily. He always reminds us of the grand, 
solemn, and imposing dignity of the hearth cat. The truly 
great man, or the man of genius, is always as simple as a 
child—the very antipode of that proud piece of pomposity 
which is so well described by the poet: ; 


‘ A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty cask, 
The solemn fop; significant and fudge ; 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 
He says but little, and that little said, 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But when you knock, it never is at home. 
*Tis like a parcel, sent you by the stage, 
Some handsome present, as your hopes presage ; 
*Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend’s fidelity and love ; 
But, when unpacked, your disappointment groans, 
To find it stuffed with brickbats, earth, and stones.’ 


The poet, that is to say, the recluse Cowper, seems to have 
been deceived by ‘ the serious mask,’ the solemn pomp of ‘ the 
shallow brain.’ But the man of the world, who has lived 
much in general society, has seen too many such shams to be 
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deceived by them. Their wit may, by their looks, invite him 
to come, but he will not accept the invitation. He will not 
knock, because he knows beforehand that ‘ the wit never is at 
home.’ But when he meets a Bickersteth, or Stanley, or a 
Mansel, simple as a child and modest as a maid, ah! how he 
will delight to sit for hours and drink in truth, and wisdom, 
and goodness, and beauty at his feet! About such men there 
isno solemn sham, no serious mask before a shallow brain, 
but a cheerful brow, a child-like, playful face, irradiated with 
the beams of genius and good nature. 

Wit, humor, and raillery are the great enliveners of conver- 
sation. The pun is universally regarded as the lowest species 
of wit. Everybody decries puns, and yet everybody laughs 
at them. The reason is, that everybody detests—and very 
justly, too —your inveterate punster, who is certainly a nuisance 
in society, and yet everybody hears a good pun occasionally, 
which upsets the generally received notion about puns, by a 
good, hearty laugh. In spite of the general opinion, we ven- 
ture the assertion that a good pun is a good thing. Even if it 
belong to the lowest species of wit, it rises above some of the 
favorite specimens of the higher kinds of wit. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following specimen of the higher kinds of wit, 
which we find in all the works on rhetoric, and which, even 
in Campbell’s Phzlosophy of Rhetoric, occupies the first place 
as an illustration of genuine wit: 


‘ And now had Pheebus, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out her nap ; 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.’ 


The rising ‘ morn,’ no doubt, turns from black to red, so 
also does a boiling lobster ; and the comparison must, of course, 
be exceedingly witty, since such is the decision of all the critics 
and writers on rhetoric. But, after all, who is not a little 
shocked, not to say disgusted, with this comparison of the 
dawn, in all its glorious beauty, with a boiled lobster? For 
ourselves, we make bold to say that some of the puns of Cur- 
ran, and Lamb, and Hood embody more genuine and unexcep- 
tionable wit than do these celebrated lines of Hudibras. 
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When some one, for instance, said to Charles Lamb, ‘ How 
tall your grandmother is! She is more than six feet high.’ 
‘Yes,’ replied Lamb, ‘she is a Grenadier.” Again, when the 
railway cars were about to start, and an official, putting his 
head into the door of one of the carriages, cried out, ‘ All full 
in here?’ Lamb instantly replied, ‘I don’t know how it is 
with the others, but that last piece of chicken did the business 
for me.’ Now, we appeal to every person of taste, if there is 
not more quickness, more brilliancy, and more wit in this off- 
hand pun of Lamb than in the deliberate and cold-blooded 
degradation of the glorious dawn, by Butler? The celebrated 
pun of Dr. Franklin, too, is far more to our taste than some of 
the favorite specimens of the higher kind of wit. Some one, 
during the struggle of the Colonies with Great Britain, said, 
‘We must all hang together.” ‘ Yes, replied Franklin, ‘ we 
must hang together, or else we must hang separately. It 
must be confessed, however, that, as a general thing, where 
the best punster makes one good pun he perpetrates a hundred 
execrable ones, to the great disgrace of the art. 


Our time will not allow us to dwell longer on the subject of 
wit, nor even to touch the interesting themes of humor and 
raillery, which, as well as the art of punning, are often mis- 
used in conversation by persons whose obtuse sensibilities or 
blunt manners are apt to blunder in every branch of the art 
of conversation. 

To dissent gracefully, or to contradict properly, is also a 
rare accomplishment in the intercourse of society. ‘I don’t 
think so,’ or ‘I don’t agree with you at all,’ is too flat and 
positive to consist with true delicacy and refinement in con- 
versation. Such modes of expression partake too much of 
egotism or self-assertion to be agreeable to persons of cultivated 
and refined manners. How much better is it to say, ‘I have 
been inclined to think otherwise,’ or ‘I have been of a differ- 
ent opinion,’ and ‘should be pleased to hear your reasons,’ 
etc., etc. A flat contradiction is seldom, if ever, graceful and in 
good taste. Even when contradiction is necessary and proper, 
it may be, and, indeed, often is, embodied in ungraceful and 
disagreeable language. But, as Dean Swift well says, the 
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man who is given to contradiction is more fit for bedlam than 
for conversation. As contradiction is always a disagreeable 
thing, so every person of refined taste, who feels called upon 
and compelled to dissent, will always do so in as mild and 
modest terms as possible. For while this will never detract 
from the weight of his opinions, it will always add to the 
evidences of his good breeding and good taste. The dogmatist, 
indeed, who thinks to give weight and importance to his 
opinions by a positive and overbearing air, or by the positive- 
ness of his assertions, not only sins against the canons of con- 
versation, but he also commits a grievous blunder, since the 
self-love of others never fails to resent and rebel against the 
offensive self-love of the dogmatist. Men of small stature, it 
has been often remarked, are apt to assume the airs and to 
use the language of the brow-beating dogmatist ; just as if they 
determined to make up for the diminutiveness of their bodies 
by the imposing grandeur of their manner and their utterance, 
But it isa great mistake; for dogmatism neither reveals a 
greatness of mind nor conceals a littleness of body. Dogmat- 
ism may, it is true, earn for a man the character of a 
judge among fools, but it always tends to brand him as a fool 
among judges. We know a small man, who, in elevation of 
moral tone and force of mind, is truly great, and he would, no 
doubt, be universally so regarded, but for the unfortunate vice 
of dogmatism. This has, indeed, raised up for him at least 
ten enemies and detractors where it has made him one friend 
and admirer. 

But while we so greatly admire modesty, we should see to 
it, that it be always genuine and never put on merely for 
effect.. Hypocrisy, it has been finely said, is ‘the homage 
which vice renders to virtue.’ More white lies are, perhaps, 
told for the sake of appearing modest than from any other one 
motive. There is, at this time, a gentleman in the city of 
Baltimore, whom, if we should judge from his conversation, 
we should pronounce one of the most modest men in existence. 
But, on one occasion, we heard him utter the following senti- 
ment: ‘ How wonderful it seems that there are so few modest 
men in the world, especially when we consider that modesty 
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pays so well!’ ‘And is that the reason,’ we could hardly 
forbear asking,‘ why you are always so very modest? Is it 
because it pays so very well that you are so very modest?’ 
Modesty, if genuine, is truly great and glorious. But nothing 
in this forlorn world of ours is either great, or good, or beau- 
tiful without truth as its basis and sincerity in its manifesta- 
tions. 

We should be glad, if our time would only permit, to notice 
various other topics relating to the subject of conversation, 
but our limits are nearly exhausted. Hence, in conclusion, 
we shall only add a few words in relation to the best means 
of improving in the art of conversation. If we consider, in 
the first place, the causes of the degeneracy of conversation, 
we shall be the better able to understand and appreciate the 
means by which it may be elevated and improved. ‘ The 
degeneracy of conversation,’ says Swift, ‘ with the pernicious 
consequences thereof upon our humors and dispositions, has 
been owing, among other causes, to the custom, for some 
time past, of excluding women from any share in our society 
further than in parties at play, or dancing,’ ete. Now, this 
opinion of the great Dean, who was by no means unduly 
partial to the sex, is perfectly well-founded and just. Hence, in 
all societies from which women are excluded, conversation uni- 
versally degenerates and loses all the high graces and beauties 
of the art. Even with men of art and learning this was the 
vase. ‘ Indeed,’ says Swift, ‘the worst conversation I ever 
remember having heard in my life was that at Will’s coffee 
house, where the wits (as they are called) used formerly to 
assemble — that is to say, five or six men who had writ plays, 
or at least prologues, or had a share in a miscellany, came 
thither and entertained one another with their trifling com- 
posures in so important an air as if they had been the noblest 
efforts of human nature, or that the fate of kingdoms depended 
on them.’ Now, if such was the style of conversation at Will’s 
coffee house, where Arbuthnot, and Addison, and Steele, and 
Swift himself, used to assemble, what shall we think of the 
conversation of other assemblies of less gifted men? Can we 
suppose for a moment that the conversation of such assem- 
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blies or societies is ever improved by the circumstance that 
they are composed exclusively of men? Can we suppose that 
the great literary club of London was, in this respect, any 
worse than the great drinking and card-playing clubs of our 
American cities? We are inclined to think that, unless the 
great Dean was greatly mistaken, no assembly or society of 
men is the best of all schools in which to perfect oneself in the 
art of conversation. We doubt, indeed, if even the Baltimore 
Club, of Maryland, or the the great Manhattan Club, of New 
York, is the best of all schools for such a purpose. We fear, on 
the contrary, that conversation degenerates in these clubs as 
much as it did at Will’s coffee house in London. The Dean 
pronounces the conversation at Will’s coffee house ‘ the worst 
he had ever heard ;’ but he had never heard the conversation in 
any of our great American clubs, in which liquor takes the 
place of literature, and cards exclude the charm of female 
society. 

Having heard the Dean respecting ‘ the worst’ school for 
conversation, let us now hear him in regard to the best of such 
schools. ‘I take,’ says he, ‘the highest period of politeness in 
England (and it is of the same date in France) to have been 
the peaceable part of King Charles I.’s reign ; and from what 
we have read of those times, as well as from the accounts I 
have formerly met with from some who lived in that court, 
the methods then used for raising and cultivating conversation 
were altogether different from ours. Several ladies, whom we 
find celebrated by the poets of that age, had assemblies at their 
houses, where persons of the best understanding, and of both 
sexes, met to pass the evenings in discoursing upon whatever 
agereeable subjects were occasionally started; and, although 
we are apt to ridicule the sublime Platonic notions they 
had or personated in love and friendship, I conceive their 
refinements were grounded upon reason, and that a little grain 
of the romance is no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the 
dignity of human nature, without which it is apt to degenerate 
into everything that is sordid, and vicious, and low. If there 
were no other use in the conversation of ladies, it is suflicient 
that it would lay a restraint upon those topics of immodesty 
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and indecency into which the rudeness of our northern genius 
is so apt to fall.’ There is, we believe, no part of the world 
in which the advantages and the delights of conversation, with 
all its elevating and refining influences, may be so richly en- 
joyed as in the society of Southern ladies. 





Art. 1V.— Moral Philosophy: including Theoretical and 
Practical Ethics. By Joseph Haven, D. D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1870. 


The nature of moral good and evil, virtue and vice, or holi- 
ness and sin, has, in all ages, engaged the attention of philoso- 
phers and divines. From the age of Plato and Aristotle to 
that of Butler and Hume, and from the time of Butler and 
Hume to the present day, the nature of virtue and vice, or 
holiness and sin, has been regarded and discussed as the great 
leading question of the science of morals. Yet who, in all 
that time, or revolution of ages, has so clearly defined, or so 
exactly told us, what virtue or holiness is, that we may know 
it when it is seen by us, or distinguish it in all cases from the 
opposite quality — vice, or sin ¢ 

This, as we have already shown (see Sournern Review for 
January, 1870), has not been done by Dr. Wayland. We 
there say: ‘ Dr. Wayland has utterly failed to tell us, What is 
a moral action? His work has, perhaps, passed through a 
hundred editions, and yet not one of the many thousands, or 
tens of thousands, who have gone to his pages for instruction, 
has been able to learn from them,-What is a moral action ? 
This most simple, primary, and fundamental question is, by 
the author of the moral science, left in utter and profound 
obscurity. After much irrelevant talk, he finally comes to the 
following conclusion: “ If the question, then, be asked, What 
is a moral action? we may answer, It is the voluntary action 
of an intelligent agent, who is capable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, or of distinguishing what he ought, 
from what he ought not, to do.” Now, according to Dr. 
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Wayland himself, man is precisely such “ an intelligent agent.” 
Hence, if his definition be true, then is every .“ voluntary 
action” of man “a moral action.” If we pick up a straw, or 
throw a stone, this is a moral action! All our voluntary actions 
are, indeed, however insignificant and trifling, moral actions.’ 
There is, then, no such thing as non-moral actions, or indiffer- 
ent actions possessing no moral character at all. He gives us 
the genus only, but not the species. He only tells us that 
moral actions are ‘ the voluntary actions’ of intelligent agents ; 
but he furnishes no criterion, or test, by which we may dis- 
tinguish between the moral and the non-moral actions of such 
agents. That is to say, the differentia, as he might have 
learned from Aristotle, or from Butler, or from his common 
school logic, is still wanting to complete his definition of a 
moral action, or virtue in the breast of a moral agent. He 
leaves us, on the contrary, to see moral action everywhere, and 
non-moral or indifferent action nowhere, among all the volun- 
tary actions of men. 

But Dr. Wayland, as he himself tells us, was not ‘ able to 
arrive at any clear and definite results, in the science of 
morals, by the study of his great predecessors. Hence, he was 
compelled to lay aside his books, and to ‘rely upon his own 
reflections.’ But, unfortunately, he has learned no better, has 
made no greater progress in the acquisition of ‘clear and 
definite results,’ under the instructions which he has given 
himself than under those of the great teachers of the past. 
Accordingly, his readers have been as unfortunate as himself — 
they have not been able to arrive at any ‘clear and definite 
results’ from his book. On the contrary, as to the elements 
of moral science, he left the world to all the uncertainty, 
darkness, confusion, and perplexity in which he found it. 
We rejoiced, then, when we learned, that Zhe Author of the 
Moral Science, as he calls himself, had nearly run his wonder- 
ful career, and that the Moral Philosophy of Dr. Haven was 
taking the place of his work'in our schools, and colleges, and 
universities. 

Upon the examination of Dr. Haven’s Philosophy, however, 
we discovered that our rejoicing had been premature. For, 
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in fact, he most faithfully reflects all the uncertainty, dark- 
ness, confusion, and perplexity which his predecessor had 
bequeathed to the science.. He even copies, or repeats, all his 
most conspicuous and deplorable blunders. In regard to the 
question, for instance, What is a moral action? Dr. Haven 
merely treads in the footsteps of Dr. Wayland. ‘ Wherever,’ 
says he, ‘there is voluntary action of any intelligent rational 
being, there is always, and always must be, a right and a 
wrong ; and all moral action is, of necessity, either the one or 
the other.” (p. 21.) The last branch of this proposition is 
either false, or it is insignificant and worthless. If, by moral 
action, he means voluntary action, then his proposition is false ; 
for voluntary action has, in many cases, no moral character at 
all. It may be, and often is, merely non-moral, or morally 
indifferent action. But if, by moral action, he means, what 
the terms clearly imply, action which is right or wrong, then 
his proposition is a worthless truism. It merely asserts that 
moral action is moral action; or that action which is always 
right or wrong, is either the one or the other! Moral action is 
certainly moral action! Right or wrong is certainly right or 
wrong! But, then, this is not science; it is not sense. It 
is merely the empty shadow, or exhausted carcass, of an idea. 

The first part of the above complex sentence is evidently 
the same mistake, or blunder, as that committed by Dr. Way- 
land. ‘ Wherever there is voluntary action of any intelligent 
rational agent, there is always, and always must be, a right and 
awrong. What! May there not be, then, among the volun- 
tary actions of such a being, such a thing as indifferent actions, 
or actions which are neither right nor wrong? Are not most 
of our voluntary actions, in fact, precisely such non-moral 
actions? How, then, shall we distinguish between the moral 
and the non-moral actions of rational beings? It is here that 
we need the criterion, the test of science, to illuminate our 
path ; and it is here that the light of Dr. Haven’s science, as 
well as that of Dr. Wayland’s, goes out in total darkness; or, 
more properly speaking, never makes its appearance. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the above statement of Dr. 
Haven was merely a slip of the pen, or an unguarded expres- 
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sion. If so, we ask, What right has an author to let his pen 
slip in regard to the great fundamental question of his science, 
or to put forth unguarded expressions? Let us see, then, what 
he says when he comes to answer the question, ‘ What is a 
moral action?’ He replies, ‘ Vot all actions are moral. What 
class of actions are properly called moral? Not all human 
actions. Some actions have no moral quality.” (p.59.) Now, 
here he seems to recognize the truth, which he had before 
seemed to deny so fully. ‘Some actions haye no moral 
quality.” How, then, shall we distinguish between moral and 
non-moral actions? This is the question; and here, most 
assuredly, we shall find the criterion, or the test, of Dr. 
Haven’s philosophy, to illuminate our path. The student — 
the rational inquirer—looks; but he looks in vain! O, 
mighty shade of Aristotle! why didst thou write that 
immortal work, the Vicomachean Ethics, and leave it to an 
unreading and unthinking world in vain ? 

‘ The divines of our day,’ says Archbishop Whateley, ‘ might 
learn much from Aristotle’s Zthics.2 Now, this was no bow 
drawn at a venture; but the divines of our day seem to have 
a contempt for Archbishop Whateley’s opinion, as well as for 
the LHthics of Aristotle. If they would only condescend to 
look into that immortal work, they would find, that what the 
science of Ethics needs, is the differentia as well as the genus 
of moral voluntary actions. They would discover that it 
demands the criterion, or test, by which moral and non-moral 
voluntary actions may be distinguished from each other, and 
known apart, instead of being huddled together and hid under 
a cloud of darkness. 

Having no such criterion, or test, and not even feeling the 
necessity of one, Dr. Haven just proceeds as if there were no 
such distinction at all among voluntary actions. ‘ Some 
actions,’ says he, ‘have no moral quality.’ But if we ask, 
how may such actions be known and set apart from moral 
actions? he answers, ‘ They are involuntary.’ ‘I start,’ says 
he, ‘ at the accidental falling of a window, or discharge of a 
musket. A person unconsciously talks in his sleep or in 
delirium, or, it may be, rises and walks about, performs cer- 
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tain actions, takes the property or, perhaps, the life of another, 
or puts an end to his own life. These are not properly moral 
actions. They are involuntary. . . . and we attach no praise 
or blame to the act. Jt has no moral quality.” Thus, after 
all, are we only told that ‘involuntary actions,’ or ‘ irrational 
actions,’ are not moral actions. 

Now, all this might have been very safely taken for granted. 
No one needs to be told, in fact, that we are not responsible for 
‘involuntary actions ’— such as starting ‘ at the accidental fall 
of a window, or the discharge of a musket,’ for every child knows 
this. But what we need to be told is, what sort or class of volun- 
tary actions are moral, and what sort or class are not moral 
actions. Instead of answering this question, however, which 
is answered by Aristotle and Butler, Dr. Haven finds it con- 
venient to ignore altogether the distinction which calls for the 
answer, and predicates morality of all ‘ voluntary actions.’ 

Under this head —‘ Morality pertains to what, he says: 
‘Morality, the quality of virtue or guilt, of praise or blame, 
pertains only to the actions of intelligent and rational beings, 
and only to the voluntary actions of such beings.’ (p. 59.) 
What! to all the voluntary actions of such beings? So Dr. 
Haven evidently imagines; and if there be any distinction of 
voluntary actions into moral and non-moral, it is entirely 
ignored by him. Hence, he furnishes no criterion or test by 
which moral voluntary actions may be distinguished from non- 
moral voluntary actions. He gives the student to understand, 
on the contrary, that what he had previously asserted is strictly 
true, namely, that all the voluntary actions of ‘ ¢ntelligent and 
rational beings’ are moral actions. In other words, that all 
the voluntary actions of such beings must be either right or 
wrong. 

Now, is this true? We pick up a straw, or we throw astone 
at atree. These are the voluntary actions of ‘intelligent and 
rational beings ;’ but are they moral actions? Any child might 
easily answer this question; that is, if he had never studied 
the Moral Philosophy of Dr. Haven or of Dr. Wayland. If, 
howevcr, instead of having been taught out of Aristotle or 
Butler, he had only studied these modern doctors of divinity, 
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he might be betrayed into the conclusion that ‘every volun- 
tary action of a rational being’ is a moral action. But ask 
him, if, when he takes a drink of water or eats a piece of bread, 
he performs a moral action, and, if he is not a very dull child, 
he will give a better answer than is to be found in the philos- 
ophy of Dr. Haven or of Dr. Wayland. The truth is, that 
most of our ‘ voluntary actions’ are neither right nor wrong ; 
they possess no moral quality at all. They are simply non- 
moral, or morally indifferent voluntary actions. How, then, 
shall we distingush and divide voluntary actions into the two 
great classes of moral and non-moral? This all-important 
question, which is so elaborately discussed by Aristotle, by 
Butler, and by other great writers on the science of morals, is 
not considered at all by our author, who seems, in this instance, 
as well as in many others, to tread so faithfully in the footsteps 
of Dr. Wayland. 

He seems to feel, however, that there is still something 
wrong about him ; that there is still some darkness to be cleared 
up in regard to the great question — What is a moral action ? 
Hence he goes on defining and defining, but he never comes to 
the point, or elucidates the difference between voluntary 
actions, according to which some are moral and some non- 
moral. 

He devotes, for example, some six or seven pages to such 
explanations as the following: Morality in action ‘dmplies 
intelligence. A moral act is always an éntelligent act,’ etc., 
etc. True, very true! But, then, has not this simple truism 
been already sufficiently repeated? Is it not sufficient that, in 
his definition, a moral action is said to be the action of‘ an 
intelligent and rational being?’ Why, then, should he devote 
a whole paragraph to the elucidation of the point, that ‘ action 
of an intelligent and rational being’ ‘ implies intelligence ?’ 
If, in all this, he does more than merely multiply words to no 
purpose, we can not see it. 

Again, he says, a moral action ‘ implies reason.’ Granted. 
It implies not only ‘ intelligence,’ but also‘ reason.’ But what, 
in the name of common sense, is gained by the solemn reite- 
ration and explanation of such obscure points ? 
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In the third place, he assures us that a moral action ‘ implies 
volition.’ The point has already been stated, and admitted, 
and settled to the entire satisfaction of the rational universe, 
that a moral action is a voluntary action. We concede, then, 
most readily, that a voluntary act ‘implies volition,’ or a voli- 
tary act; that is to say, unless a volitary act is the same as a 
voluntary act. We concede that a voluntary act implies voli- 
tion, if it be not volition itself ; and we think that the judi 
cious reader may safely omit the three paragraphs in which 
this very profound proposition is so ably and so learnedly 
elucidated and made plain to the meanest capacity. We are 
also of the opinion that he may, in like manner, omit the 
following paragraph, in which it is shown that a moral action 
‘implies a moral faculty, without any very great or serious 
loss. 

It is delightful to discover that, after all this round and 
rigmarole of useless words, our author comes back to the great 
question from which he set out: ‘ Zn what consists the moral- 
aty of any gwen act?’ Now, surely, we shal! have the long 
expected answer ; and the great desideratum of moral science 
will, at least, be supplied. It consists, says our author, ‘ not 
in the external act.’ Very well; so far, so good. Nor does 
it consist, says he, ‘in the executive volition.” Now, what 
does this mean? Does the ‘ executive volition,’ as he calls it, 
differ from the simple ‘ volition’ or act of the will itself? If so, 
who can see it? Are not all volitions, indeed, executive voli- 
tions? If not, what are simple volitions and what are execu- 
tive volitions? If we understand our author, he means to say, 
that ‘ the morality of any given act’ consists, not in the act itself, 
but ‘in the intention with which it is performed. Indeed, he 
expressly says under this head —‘ Consists in the Intention’ — 
‘that which gives character to the act, and which alone deter- 
mines its moral quality, 7s the intention or design with which 
the act is performed.’ Here, again, with a very slight differ- 
ence, our author adopts, not only the doctrine, but also the 
phraseology of Dr. Wayland. 

Dr. Wayland asks, ‘in what part of an action’ does its moral 
quality consist ? and he replies, ‘in the intention.’ Now, the 
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intention is no part of the act at all; for the intention is in 
the intelligence, and the act of the willis in the wél/. In 
truth, an act of the will is simple or uncompounded, and, 
having no parts, it is absurd to inquire ‘in which part of the 
act’ does its morality consist? Dr. Haven escapes this ab- 
surdity; asserting that the moral quality of an act consists, 
not in the act itself, but in ‘ the intention.’ 

This proposition, we have no doubt, contains a great truth, 
but yet a truth so stated and so distorted as to have, in effect, 
the evil consequences of a frightful error. For, if the propo- 
sition be adopted as one’s guide in morals, he will be almost 
sure to imagine that if his ‘intentions’ are only good, then he 
is animated by the very soul of goodness. But, as has been 
well said, ‘ hell is paved with good intentions ;’ and, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the teaching of Dr. Haven, in the work 
before us, is more apt to put wayfaring men on the broad 
road to hell than in the straight and narrow way to heaven. 
If he had studied Butler more and Wayland less, he might have 
given such an exposition of the great truth contained in his 
statement as to free it from the misunderstandings and the 
misapplications to which, in its present form, it is so easily 
liable. 

We shall now take leave of Dr. Haven. He has devoted 
only fifty pages of his work to ‘ Theoretical Ethics,’ and, in 
this department of the science, he has made little, if any, 
improvement on the very faulty production of Dr. Wayland. 
He seems, like Dr. Wayland, to have been a teacher rather 
than a student of the science. If necessary, we might point 
out many other inaccuracies and blunders in his theory of 
ethics, meagre as it is; but, instead of attacking his errors in 
detail, we shall endeavor to dispel them, by setting up what 
we conceive to be ‘the bright and shining light of eternal 
truth,’ in ‘relation to the nature of virtue and vice, or holiness 
and sin. 

His work has, indeed, suggested the necessity of this discus- 
sion. But it has, for our minds at least, an infinitely greater 
importance than merely to ascertain the nature of good and 
evil, virtue and vice, or holiness and sin. For, as we have 
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shown in the leading article of this number of the Review, 
‘holiness is the end of man’s existence.’ We were created for 
this purpose: namely, to become like God in holiness, or in the 
attribute which constitutes the highest and most glorious 
element of his nature. Hence, if we would understand the 
system of the world, or of its moral government, we must 
have a clearly-formed and sharply-defined idea of holiness; 
for on no other condition can we see how the stupendous 
means employed by God are adapted to the end of man’s 
existence, or the final cause of the world. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that we may know whether we possess holi- 
ness or not, without being able to give a scientific idea or 
definition of holiness. Otherwise, few men could read their 
‘title clear to mansions in the skies, for not one person 
in a million possesses a scientific, or clear and satisfactory 
definition of that ‘holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord.’ We know what things are right in the eyes of 
God, since we have learned them from his Word; and hence, 
by comparing our lives with them, we may clearly ascer- 
tain and know whether we are holy or sinful. But, after all, 
we may be utterly unable to define holiness, or, in other words, 
to fix our minds on the common property by which all holy 
things are distinguished from all other things. Wemay know 
‘what things’ are holy without having the ability to define 
holiness as it is in itself, or in its own god-like presence. 

We should not conclude from this, however, that a knowl- 
edge of the nature of holiness as it is in itself, or in its own 
nature and essence, is of little importance; for, in reality, 
there is no idea under heaven which is of more importance to 
us, as rational and thinking beings, than the idea of holiness. 
The external light of life, which God has given us in the sun, 
is sufficient for all the practical purposes of life; but this does 
not render the science of optics or the laws and philosophy of 
light of no real value tomankind. There is, indeed, no branch 
of rational knowledge which conduces more to the uses or 
the beauty of the world we live in than the science of optics. 
In like manner, although the Word of God, the light of the 
moral universe, is all we need for the salvation of our souls, yet 
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this does not render the science of morals or the nature of holi- 
ness of little value to us. Indeed, this science, or this knowl- 
edge, is of greater value and importance to the human mind 
than all the other sciences or knowledges combined. 

We speak from our own experience. It was only after 
twenty years’ of severe study, and searching among books for 
light, that the idea of holiness, like a new sun, dawned on our 
minds. Till then we had wandered in darkness, amid the 
conflicting notions and speculations of men, and seemed lost 
in a wilderness of words, and facts, and fancies, as impene- 
trable as the gloom of the pit. .But then, slowly and gradu- 
ally, the unity, the order, the harmony, and the beauty of the 
spiritual universe, as constituted and governed by the infinite 
wisdom, and power, and goodness of God, began to open on 
our minds, and call forth therein a glad response to the Word 
of God —‘Ir 1s goon.’ The light of this idea was a lamp to 
our feet, as we carried it about with us in all the dark places 
of theology (before so confused and perplexing), and cleared up 
their darkness into scenes of indescribable magnificence and 
beauty. We could see God in all history ; and the dark enigma 
of evil ceased to overwhelm and confound our imagination, and 
disturb our faith in God. Nay, we could see his wisdom, and 
power, and goodness blazing and beaming from the eye of 
hell, no less than from the boundless radiance and harmonies 
of heaven. It was, in fact, the light of this great, sun-like 
idea which raised us as from a sleep—as from a dark and 
troubled dream — and caused us to exclaim: 


‘ There is a lamp within the lofty dome 
Of the dim world, where radiance clear doth show 
Its awful beauty, and through the wide gloom 
Make all its obscure mystic symbols glow 
With pleasing light, that all may see and know 
Its form divine, and its harmonious scheme, 
Not as distorted in the mind below, 
Nor in philosopher’s, nor poet’s dream, 
But as it was, and is, high in the Mind Supreme.’ 


Now, it is natural, that we should wish to communicate this 
view, or rather this panorama of views, to others. A knowl- 
edge of the very heavens, says Cicero, would lose half its 
8 
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sweetness, and majesty, and glory, if we had no friend to 
whom it might be communicated. If we seem to speak with 
greater confidence than becomes the humility of Christian 
science, we beg our readers to consider that the views which 
are here referred to have already been submitted, partially and 
imperfectly at least, to the judgment of the Christian world, 
and that they have brought a complete light and satisfaction 
to more than a thousand minds, as well as to our own. 
Nothing has ever given us more pleasure than the thought 
that we have been, under God, the humble instrument of 
removing from the minds of his children, the darkness, the 
doubts, and the difficulties by which their faith has been 
clouded and their imaginations oppressed. In the praises of 
men, in the plaudits of the world, there is no joy like this— 
the secret satisfaction of having helped a single child of God 
out of his troubles of mind, or given a new light to his faith, 
and heart, and hope. 

We have also found, in such studies and meditations, another 
very great pleasure and satisfaction of mind. After Lucretius, 
the heathen poet, Lord Bacon has said: ‘ It is a view of delight 
to stand or walk upon the shore side, and to see a ship tossed 
with tempests upon the sea; or to be in a fortified tower, and 
to see two battles join upon the plain: but it is a pleasure 
incomparable, for the mind of man to be settled, landed, and 
fortified in the certainty of truth; and from thence to descry 
and behold the errors, perturbations, labors, and wanderings 
up and down of other men.’ Now, unless many others, as 
well as ourselves, are mistaken, the idea of holiness, once 
clearly possessed, will give us such a view of delight from the 
quiet shore, or from the fortified tower. It will give us, not 
only a most sublime and consoling view of the universe of 
God, but also a view of the errors, perturbations, and wander- 
ings up and down of such men as Luther, and Calvin, and 
Leibnitz, and Edwards, and Howe, as well as such skeptics as 
Hobbes, and Hume, and Bayle, and Voltaire, and Laplace, and 
hundreds of others — all going astray, and losing themselves 
in a dark wilderness of sophistical speculations, just because 
the light of the great sun-like idea of holiness, as it is in itself 
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or its own essence, had never clearly dawned upon their 
gigantic intellects. Ifseen by them at all, it was only seen as 
diffracted, and distorted, and discolored, by the dense medium 
through which it was viewed; and hence all their vain spec- 
ulations. We have read, and reasoned, and wandered with 
them all; and should, perhaps, have wandered to this day, if, 
in the good providence of God, the light of the idea of holi- 
ness had not arrested our attention, and led us out of the 
wilderness, and landed us in the fortified tower of truth. We 
invite the reader, then, to stand with us on the quiet shore, 
and in the fortified tower; and, first, look up to the infinite 
glory of God’s universe, and then down to the wanderings of 
men, whose crooked creeds are too old for the age we live in! 

But, before we can enter on this survey, we must do two 
things: We must, first, define and establish in our minds the 
idea of holiness; and then, in the light of this idea, consider 
the relation between the holiness of man and the omnipotence 
of God. For it is right here, in a mistaken view of this rela- 
tion, that the great fountain of error is to be found, which has 
filled the earth with clouds and darkness, and blotted out 
from human view the infinite glory of God and the unutter- 
able beauty of his universe. 

What, then, is holiness? Without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord. And without a knowledge of holiness no man 
shall see the glory of the Lord. But with a knowledge of 
holiness clearly settled and fixed in his mind, every man, and 
woman, and child may see the glory of God’s infinite goodness 
in history, and in hell itself, as well as in heaven. What, then, 
is holiness ? 

We do not ask whether this thing, or that thing, or the 
other thing, is holy ; but what is holiness itself. What is that 
common property which ‘makes all holy things what they 
are,’ and distinguishes them from non-holy things. Now, this 
is precisely the philosophical question, as stated by Plato him- 
self; and, from the time of Plato down to the present day, 
philosophers have discoursed about the nature of holiness, or 
true virtue. And yet this great question still remains anset- 
tled. The clouds and smoke of controversy still obscure the 
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idea of holiness—the most beautiful of all the forms or 
qualities of the moral universe. Hence it is that the system 
of the moral world is so badly reflected, or so miserably dis- 
torted, in the schemes of men. . 

Now, if this idea has long been enveloped in obscurity, can 
we hope to see it clearly and distinctly? Is it not too dark 
and metaphysical to be clearly grasped and sharply defined ? 
By no means. It is perfectly clear and simple in itself, when 
properly analyzed and defined, and it is only the perverse 
ingenuity of system-builders which has rendered it obscure 
and difficult. What, for example, is darker to most minds 
than the metaphysics of our schools? Yet, as a celebrated 
philosopher has truly said, when the true metaphysics shall 
appear, it will take possession of the mind like a reminiscence, 
like something always known, rather than like anything new 
or strange. If this be true of any portion of the science of 
mind, we may certainly expect to realize its truth in regard to 
the nature of moral good, or holiness, upon a clear knowledge 
of which so much depends. As moral goodness, or holiness, 
or likeness to God, is the very end and aim of the soul’s exist- 
ence, so the conception of it should be as intimately present to 
our minds as our minds are to themselves. Let us see, then, 
if we may not find such an image or idea of moral goodness 
or holiness as shall irresistibly recommend itself to the inward 
consciousness of every sound mind. 

The thing for which we seek is, not virtue in the abstract, 
but virtue as it exists in the breast of a moral agent. We seek 
virtue, not as it is set forth in the external rule or standard of 
right, but only as it is a quality of mind. In other words, we 
seek to know the nature of that holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord. Hence, we rigidly exclude from view 
all those questions about ‘ expediency,’ ‘ the relations of things,’ 
and so forth, which have filled the schools with the clash of 
arms and the clangor of controversy. As all such questions 
relate to virtue or holiness in the abstract, so we have nothing 
to do with them. Otherwise we should find ourselves involved 
in unnecessary controversies. Hence, we turn the eye inward 
upon the mind itself, and, keeping it steadily fixed on the 
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exact point of inquiry, we ask, what is holiness of mind and 
character? This question, we believe, may be very clearly 
and conclusively answered. 

In which of the three great departments or divisions of the 
mind, then, may we find the seat of virtue, moral goodness, or 
holiness? In the intelligence, the sensibility, or the will? Not 
in the intelligence, for the intelligence is that which receives 
the manifestations of truth, and not that which puts forth or 
exerts the acts of virtue, goodness, or holiness. Nothing is 
plainer than the proposition, that knowledge is not virtue or 
true goodness. Though we possessed all knowledge, and could 
understand all mysteries, yet it might profit us nothing. The 
bearer of light himself fell like fire from heaven. 

Knowledge is of no value without right feeling. In one 
point of view, the value of knowledge is no less than infinite ; 
for no man can conform his life to the rule of right, unless he 
know what is right. Thus, a knowledge of moral truth lies at 
the foundation of all that is fair and good on earth — nay, of 
all that is fair and good in heaven itself. The angels could 
not love God unless they could first see the loveliness of his 
character and perfections. Truth is beyond all price; but it 
is only so as a means to an end. Truth is the great instru- 
ment which Omnipotence wields for the conversion and salva- 
tion of men, for the upholding and preservation of the moral 
universe. But, after all, it is merely the sword, not the fruit, 
of the Spirit. It is the light of the world ; but the world will 
be judged, not by the light it has received or reflected, but by 
the deeds it has done. 

Knowledge is not the supreme good. Even in this life to 
increase in mere knowledge is to increase in sorrow; and how 
wonderful soever our attainments, the most certain discovery of 
all will be the vast, the unlimited extent of our ignorance ; just 
as the farther a light extends into darkness the greater is the 
sphere of darkness which it brings to view. The gigantic 
intellect of Laplace, radiant though it was with all the glories 
of human science, seemed to itself, as it stood on the verge of 
eternity, but a point of light in a boundless realm of impene- 
trable darkness. His last utterance on earth was, ‘ That which 
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we know ¢s little ; that of which we are ignorant ¢s ¢mmense.’ 
As an end, therefore, knowledge is as full of disappointment 
and sorrow, as it is full of blessing and glory when employed 
in the service of God and man. 

Neither should we look for the seat of virtue or holiness in 
the sensibility. This is the element of our nature by which 
we suffer pleasure and pain, and not that by which we do 
right and wrong. By this we feel the ecstasies of joy or the 
agonies of woe. Hence, this is the seat of natural good and 
evil, not moral. All that is amiable or lovely in mere feeling 
or emotion may be combined in the same person without pre- 
senting an object of moral approbation. The developments of 
his sensibility may be fair and beautiful as those of the first 
man in paradise, as he came fresh from the hand of the Creator, 
and yet he may have had nothing more to do with them than 
with the beating of the pulse or the breathing of the lungs. 
They may be merely the spontaneous, not the voluntary, work- 
ings of the nature which God has given him. Hence his natural 
dispositions, however amiable and lovely, or the play of his 
created affections, however beautiful and captivating, as they 
respond to the wor!d around him, may excite our admiration 
as the work of God; but, after all, they are no more the 
objects of our moral approbation than is the glory of the grass 
or the beauty of the stars. His énvoluntary affections or 
states may, in the order of nature, spread from his family to 
his friends, from his friends to his country, and from his country 
to his kind; and yet, after all, there may be no more real 
virtue or moral goodness in all this than in the gradual ex- 
pansion of a bud or in the opening of a blossom. Nay, they 
may ascend in a sort of shadowy attachment to the great 
Being who ‘sits concealed behind his own creation ;’ and yet, 
after all, the habit of virtue or holiness may never have been 
formed and fixed by acts of the will. Virtue consists, not in 
our natural or created endowments, however grand or beau- 
tiful, nor in their spontaneous developments, but in our own 
personal acting and doing. Hence we shall be judged, not by 
the feelings we have experienced, but by the deeds we have 
done ; not by the blossoms we have put forth, but by the fruits 
we have borne. 
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The decisions of the intelligence and the states of the sensi- 
bility are all necessitated by causes over which they have no 
control. In thinking and feeling, they are purely passive, and 
are, consequently, at all times, marked with the characteristic 
of necessity. The will alone is free. Hence, we are never 
responsible for the decision of the intellect or for the states of 
the sensibility, except in so far as these have emanated from 
the action or influence of the will. The will alone is self- 
active, and, consequently, free and responsible. We do, then, 
in the language of Dr. Chalmers, ‘affirm the all-important 
principle, that nothing is moral or immoral which is not volun- 
tary,’ which has not its origin in the free, self-active, and 
responsible wilt. ‘ This principle,’ says Dr. Chalmers, ‘ should 
be treated, not as a tacit, but as a proclaimed axiom in moral 
science.’ 

This principle, that virtue or holiness resides in the will 
alone, says Dr. Chalmers, is so evident in itself, and so familiar 
to the mind, that moralists have tacitly assumed it merely, 
whereas they should have given it a distinct recognition and 
positive utterance.’ Dr. Reid is the only philosopher ‘ whom 
he excepts from this charge.’ But he should, also, have excepted 
Aristotle, by which this intuitive conviction of the human 
mind is as distinctly and positively announced as by Reid 
himself. ‘The virtues and vices,’ says Aristotle, ‘ are volun- 
tary.’ The ‘virtues are practical habits, voluntary in their 
origin, and agreeable to right reason.’ He distinctly denies 
that they are to be found in the za@y, or ‘in those feelings 
which are followed by pleasure or pain;’ and affirms that they 
originate in the will. All virtue or moral goodness, then, 
consists in acts of the will, and in the habits formed by the 
repetition of such acts. The intelligence or reason furnishes, 
or rather receives, the rule of moral action, the sensibility, or 
heart, supplies the motive of moral action; but the will — the 
free, the self-active, the responsible will — puts forth or exerts 
the moral act itself. 

Now, all this is admirable, so far as it goes. Virtue consists 
in acts of the will, or in habits growing out of a repetition of 
such acts. Butall acts and habits of the will do not partake of 
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the nature of virtue or vice, of holiness orsin. On the contrary, 
many of them have no moral character at all. Hence, as yet, 
we have only ascertained the genus, and not the specific differ- 
ence, of virtue or holiness. How, then, shall we distinguish 
the moral, the virtuous acts and habits of the will from those 
which are non-moral? Those acts and habits of will, says 
Aristotle, are virtuous which are conformed to ‘ right reason.’ 
But this answer is not complete, because it leaves us in ignor- 
ance of what is meant by ‘right reason.’ The reply of Butler 
is more precise and satisfactory. All those acts of the will are 
virtuous, says he, which are done simply because we see and 
feel that they ought to be done. A conformity to the dictates 
of conscience is that which, in his view, gives to the acts of 
the will the character of virtue or moral goodness, and dis- 
tinguishes them from all non-moral acts of the same faculty. 
Conscience, according to Butler, is ‘a perception of the 
reason, and a sentiment of the heart.’ It is a perception of 
right, shining upon us from the intelligence, or reason, with a 
sentiment of moral approbation thereto inseparably attached. 
It is a conformity to this perception of the intelligence, and to 
this feeling of the heart, that makes an act of the will a vir- 
tuous or morally good act. Virtue, or holiness, is, then, a 
practical habit of the will, voluntary in its origin, inasmuch 
as it results from a repetition of voluntary acts. Three things 
are indispensably necessary to its existence: intelligence or 
reasou to perceive truth and moral law; sensibility or heart to 
respond to motives; and will to obey, or to resist, the law and 
the motive supplied by the intelligence and the sensibility. 
The whole process is beautifully symbolized in the natural 
world. For the genial sunshine and the refreshing shower, like 
truth and the influences of feeling, proceed from above and 
fall upon the place beneath. Yet, as the plant or the animal 
has the principle of life and growth in itself, so has the soul of 
man the spring of virtue or moral goodness in himself, in the 
self-active will. Strike from the system of nature the sunshine 
and the shower, and all growing things would soon perish 
from the earth, leaving its entire mass but one black desola- 
tion of lifeless forms. In like manner, if God should with- 
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draw his Truth and his Spirit from the world of mind, it 
would sink at once into utter and universal corruption, for 
which the bottomless pit alone were a fit receptacle. On the 
other hand, if he had not planted a principle of life and 
growth in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, then had the 
sunshine and the showers of heaven fallen upon them in vain. 
So, likewise, if he had not endowed the soul of man with a 
will, or self-active power, as well as with an intelligence and 
sensibility, then would the influence of his Truth and his 
Spirit have failed to secure a real or virtuous obedience to his 
law. If, indeed, man had not a free will, he could no more be 
capable of virtue or holiness than are the stones of earth or 
the stars of heaven. There might have been a perception of 
the truth, and a feeling of its divine beauty, but without will 
there could have been no obedience to ‘the heavenly vision.’ 
The man, or rather the intellectual and sensitive mirror, might 
have reflected —it could never have imitated — the holiness 
of God. 

Thus God, who is the builder of the natural world and the 
father of the spiritual, has not been less attentive to his chil- 
dren than to the magnificent mansion in which he has placed 
them. He does not shower his sunshine and his rains on the 
one, on the work of his hands, and leave the other, the off- 
spring of his bosom, without the influences of his Truth and 
his Spirit, which are so indispensable to their growth and per- 
fection in the beauty of holiness. 

There is, however, this all-important difference in the two 
cases: in the natural world there is nothing voluntary. All 
is necessitated — all is passive. The natural world itself, and 
all things therein, move only as they are moved. But it is 
not so in the spiritual world. In the intelligence and in the 
sensibility, it is true, all is necessitated—all is passive. But 
when we reach the will, the centre and source of all mental 
activity, we behold the real personality of man, for the will, 
and the will alone, is free, self-active, and responsible. The 
will, we repeat, is self-active ; or, more properly speaking, the 
mind in willing is self-active. In thinking and feeling it is 
passive— it is necessitated; but in willing it is self-active, 
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like the great God in whose image it was made. Take away 
this self-active power, and you may liken the mind to stones 
or to stars, which move only as they are moved; but you can- 
not say that it was made in the image of God, the great Un- 
moved Mover of the heavens and the earth. The sphere of 
man, it is true, is finite, while that of God is infinite; but 
within his own little, limited sphere he is either self-active or 
he is not a person. He may be an intellectual and sensitive 
machine, or mirror; but if he has no will, no self-active power, 
then he bears not the image of God, and is utterly incapable 
of holiness. 

Some may object, perhaps, to the doctrine, that every act per- 
formed in obedience to conscience is a right act, because the 
conscience may be wrong. But if the conscience be wrong, this 
is the fault of the conscience, and not of the act performed in 
obedience to its dictates. Let the rule of right within— the 
conscience — be corrected, but let it never be deserted. With 
this single reflection we shall here dismiss the objection or diffi- 
culty in question, having already discussed and disposed of it in 
the pages of this Review for January, 1870. The reader, if he 
should desire further reflections on the subject, may find them 
in the leading article of that number of the Review. 

The foregoing analysis and view of the nature of virtue or 
holiness contains little, if anything, which may not be found 
in Aristotle’s Ethics, or Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature. 
In our hands, however, their profound views have, perhaps, 
expanded into greater clearness and become more sharply 
defined under the light of a far better psychology than existed 
in their times. The psychology of Cousin, not to mention a 
hundred other authors, has greatly aided us in the formation 
of clearer, precise, fixed, and unwavering views of the nature 
of virtue or holiness. 

Let us now, for a moment, return to Dr. Haven and Dr. 
Wayland. According to these divines, moral character of 
every kind consists ‘in the intention or design with which it is 
performed.’ Now, ‘the intention or design’ is formed in the 
intelligence; but, as we have seen, under the guidance of Aris- 
totle, the seat of virtue is not in the intelligence, but in the 
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will. Its seat is not in the ¢ntelligence, nor in the sensibility, 
but in the will— in the self-active principle of our minds. Is 
it not perfectly evident that the virtuousness of a virtuous act 
is in the act itself, and not in something else? But this truth, 
however obvious when once clearly stated, is denied by those 
who assert that the virtuousness of a voluntary act is not in 
the act itself, but in the intention. Our authors say that all 
virtuous acts are voluntary, are volitions, or acts of the will; 
and yet they contend that ¢hecr virtuousness is not in the acts 
themselves, but ‘in the intention’! The acts themselves arise 
in one department of the mind, and their moral character in 
another ! 

The truth on this subject seems very plain. It is, indeed, 
so very plain that, in spite of his theory, Dr. Haven has more 
than once stumbled upon it. ‘ That alone,’ says he, ‘is strictly 
a virtuous act which is done voluntarily, done as right, and 
because it is believed to be right; in other words, which is done 
Srom a sense of duty” (p. 66.) From this passage, taken by 
itself, we should have concluded that our author was a dis- 
ciple of Butler, and not of Wayland; for, according to Butler, 
a virtuous act is one which is done from ‘a sense of duty,’ or, 
in his own words, in obedience to conscience. But conscience 
is the law under which the act is done, and not the act itself; 
and the moral quality of the act belongs to the act itself, and 
not to the law. Conscience, says Butler, ‘is a perception of 
the understanding and a sentiment of the heart,’ thus placing 
this law of moral action rightly in the ‘ intelligence’ and the 
‘sensibility,’ ‘the understanding and the heart,’ and not in the 
will, for which it is the law. In conclusion, then, we say, 
that the virtuousness of any virtuous act is i itself, in dts 
conformity to the rule of moral action, and in nothing else. 
If, indeed, the moral quality of an act is not in the act itself, 
but in something else, why, in the name of common sense, is 
it called a moral act? If the morality is ‘in the intention,’ 
then let us always speak of good and bad intentions, and hear 
no more of good and bad actions. 

These distinctions, however trifling they may appear to some 
minds, are of the very greatest importance, for a small error 
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here is a great error everywhere. As asingle mote in the 
eye may blur and blot the glory of the material universe, so 
a small error, even in the smallest truth, may obscure the 
spiritual universe and hide from our minds the ineffable 
splendor of its perfections. We shall, indeed, have frequent 
occasion to see that this has been actually the case. If we 
have learned anything from the study of history, or philosophy, 
or from our own reflections, it is this —that inaccurate and 
indistinct views respecting the nature of holiness and sin have 
filled the mind with clouds and darkness respecting the designs 
of the Creator and Governor of the universe. 

We shall take leave of our former guides— Aristotle and 
Butler — and proceed to draw from the doctrine laid down by 
them, as above expounded, a corrollary which is of immense, 
of incalculable value. It is not to be found in their works; 
but, for ourselves, we would not exchange it for any other prin- 
ciple of science or philosophy that has ever shed its glory on 
our minds. 

The principle here referred to is this: Virtue or holiness can 
not be produced in the breast of a moral agent by the direct 
application of force. It is not an object of power. As every 
virtuous or holy act is an act of the will, and as the will is, by 
its nature and essence, self-active, so it can not be compelled, 
or forced, or necessitated to put forth acts. And even if this 
were possible, and if Omnipotence were to necessitate its acts, 
they would be neither virtuous nor vicious acts. Conscience 
could never approve them, however fair, as virtuous acts, be- 
cause they were put forth, not in obedience to its dictates, but at 
the fiat of Omnipotence. Every virtuous, every holy act, must, 
ex necessitate rei, be a voluntary act, and not compelled or 
necessitated. To say that the will is not self-active, is to say 
that it is not a will; and to say that virtue or holiness can be 
necessitated, is a contradiction in terms. In other words, a 
necessitated virtue or holiness is a necessitated self-active will, 
a forced voluntary act, an act freely done in obedience to con- 
science, and yet resulting from the irresistible fiat of Omni- 
potence, than which it is hardly possible to conceive a greater 
self-contradiction or absurdity. 
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‘ All divines admit,’ says Bayle, the atheist, ‘ that God could, 
if he would, easily produce a good act of the will in a human 
soul.” If so, then why does he not produce such acts always, 
and everywhere, in the human soul? Why is his power so 
limited, so imperfect, and so partial in its operations? Pre- 
cisely such has been the great standing argument of atheism 
in all ages of the world. It was employed by the atheists of 
antiquity, as well as by Hobbes, and Hume, and Bayle, in 
modern times. Now, after a careful examination of all the 
replies of the theists to this grand sophism of the atheist, 
it has seemed to us that they overlook the weak point, and 
attack only the strong point of his position. Having over- 
looked the relation between holiness in the breast of moral 
agents and all extraneous power, they have incautiously 
admitted that the divine power could, if it would, easily cause 
virtue or holiness to shine forth with unmixed, unlimited and 
unclouded splendor in all places of his dominions. But this 
admission, as we shall hereafter see, has involved them in 
errors, perplexities, and darkness, from which there is no 
escape, except by the denial of the position which, as M. 
Bayle asserts, is admitted by ‘all divines.’ 

This admission has, it seems to us, proved fatal to all their 
replies. No one, not even ‘the wonderful Howe,’ can make 
such an admission, and yet maintain his ground against the 
logic of the atheist. Let us see if this be not so. He expressly 
admits, ‘ with all divines,’ ‘ that the universal, continued recti- 
tude of all intelligent creatures had . . . been willed with a 
peremptory, efficacious will, ¢f ¢¢ had been best.’ God could 
easily do all this, and he would have done it, ‘if it had been 
for the best.’ Such is the reply, not only of Howe, but also 
of Liebnitz, and King, and Butler, and Brougham, as well as 
other theists. 

But this reply only tells us, by way of assertion, that God 
permits sin —willingly and deliberately permits sin — because 
its permission is for the best. But how do they know this? 
How do they know that the permission of sin—the thing 
which God abhors, loathes, and detests—is for the best? 
Can they see this? Can they prove this? No, indeed; and 
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they only believe that the permission of sin is for the best, 
because God permits it. Thus, instead of meeting, and break- 
ing, and grinding to powder the argument of the atheist, they 
merely go round in a circle. They say that God permits sin 
because its permission is for the best; and that its permission 
is for the best because God permits it. 

True, if God is absolutely perfect, then everything he does 
or permits is for the best; but to take it for granted, as the 
reply of the theist does, that God is absolutely perfect, is to 
beg the question, for the absolute perfection of God is the 
very point in dispute between him and the atheist. Or, in 
other words, he merely opposes the shield of faith to the shafts 
of the adversary and leaves his logic unharmed. Shall this 
argument of the atheist, then, this stupendous and God-defying 
sophism, remain forever unanswered? Shall the theist, the 
glorious champion of the cause of God, forever hide behind the 
shield of faith and refuse to meet his adversary in the open 
field of logic or the arena of reason?. As for ourselves, we 
here, for the sake of argument, lay aside the shield of faith 
and meet the atheist on his own ground, and try him at his 
own weapons. He glories in his logic, and, accordingly, we 
propose to test his skill in logic. 

‘ All divines admit,’ says Bayle, ‘that God can easily pro- 
duce a good act of the will in a human soul.’ This is no 
longer admitted. If, indeed, divines had not admitted this 
principle; if, on the contrary, they had examined and exploded 
this fallacy, then might they have refuted the sophism of the 
atheist, and purged the mental vision of mankind from the 
dark, and all-darkening film of error respecting the supposed 
permission of sin. Then might they, once for all, have cleared 
up this dark enigma of the world, and caused the universe to 
put on a new face, written all over and radiant with the 
sublime truth, that ‘God is love.’ Let us see if this be not so. 

It is not surprising, however, that the principle in question 
should have been admitted by ‘all divines.’ It seems so per- 
fectly evident, at first view, and it seems to follow so clearly 
and so necessarily, as a corrollary from the omnipotence of God, 
that, without suspicion, it enters at once into and takes pos- 
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session of the human mind. It does not follow, however, that 
because it is so evident at first view, and recommends itself’ so 
irresistibly to the human mind, that it is, therefore, true. 
Precisely such, indeed, has been the character of many prin- 
ciples which have been the source of the most obstinate errors 
that have ever infested and darkened the reason of mankind. 
So evident, for example, was it, at first view, that the earth is 
the fixed centre of the universe, around which all the heavenly 
bodies revolve, that this principle was, for thousands of years, 
adinitted by all astronomers, and by all men. But the farther 
this principle, which so evidently appeared to be one of perfect 
light, was pursued by the astronomer into the details of the 
science, the greater became the darkness, the confusion, and 
the perplexity which it introduced into his views of the 
material universe. Disgusted with such views, that great 
patron of astronomy, King Alphonso X. of Spain, declared at 
last, that if he had been in the council of the Almighty he 
could have shown him how to make a better world. And, no 
dcubt, he could have done so if the, real system of the world 
as created by the Almighty, had at all resembled the miser 
able representations of it in the then prevalent schemes of 
astronomy. Copernicus, the greatest astronomer that had ever 
lived, was no less disgusted with those schemes than was king 
Alphonso himself. Hence he resolved to try anew, and for 
himself, ‘ the stupendous problem of the world.’ But no light 
could he find, no order, no harmony, and no beauty, so long 
as he clung to the old notion, that the earth is the fixed centre 
of the universe, around which the sun, moon, and stars all 
revolve. Hence he began to suspect this once ‘self-evident 
principle;’ for, although it seemed as clear as light itself, it led 
only to darkness, confusion, and perplexity of mind. At last 
he supposed the sun to be the centre of the solar system, around 
which all the planets revolve, as well as around their own 
axes. ‘Then, for the first time, did the real order, harmony, 
and beauty of the system begin to dawn on his mind, and, for 
forty long years of patient meditation and profound mathemat- 
ical calculations, it continued to shine more and more unto the 
perfect day. Finally, rising from his long labors, he said: ‘ It 
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is clearer than thesun.’ It is infinitely more glorious than the 
sun; and if king Alphonso had lived to behold its glory, he 
would have adored the wisdom, and power, and goodness of 
God as therein displayed. 

Again, how perfectly obvious, at first view, was the notion, 
that all the heavenly bodies revolve in circles. But, although 
this notion was so perfectly simple and clear in itself, it was 
the source of interminable complexity and confusion in its 
consequences. Yet, for more than two thousand years, no one 
doubted that it was true. Neither Plato, nor Aristotle, nor 
Hipparchus, nor Ptolemy, nor any other man, suspected for a 
moment that the heavenly bodies did not revolve in circles. 
The more clearly, however, the astronomer observed the 
phenomena of the celestial motions, the more impossible did 
he find it to reconcile them with this fundamental hypothesis. 
Hence, in order to make the facts agree with his theory, he 
resorted first to one invention and then to another; but all in 
vain. His deferents, and cycles, and epicycles, and hypo- 
cycles, and concentrepacycles, only served to illustrate the 
real complexity and confusion into which the mind may be 
seduced by the influence of one apparently self-evident notion. 
This notion, said Kepler, that the heavenly bodies move in 
circles, was ‘a more mischievous thief of my time than any 
other,’ both because it seemed so unquestionable in itself, and 
because it had been asserted by all preceding astronomers. 
Yet, pressed by the difficulties in which it had involved him, 
he ventured at last to call it in question. When the idea, 
said he, first occurred to him, that the planets revolve, not in 
circles, but in ellipses, ‘it raised me as out of a sleep, and 
gave me a new light.” His great difficulty was in the first 
doubt, and not in the final discovery. This was soon made; 
and the new light which it brought to his mind reflected a 
new lustre on the universe of God. 

In like manner, the proposition admitted by all divines is, 
at first view, as apparently true as any truism in theology. 
But if we only follow it a little way, it leads to conclusions 
infinitely more dark and appalling than any that ever dis- 
figured the science of astronomy. It lands us, at once, in the 
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conclusions of Bayle and other atheists, that God .does not 
really desire or seek the virtue and happiness, or, in one word, 
the salvation of all men. For if, by an exercise of power, he 
can easily make each and every human soul virtuous or holy, 
then it is evident that he does not will the holiness of all men, 
because all are not holy. On the contrary, many are sinful 
and miserable, ruined and lost. Now, admit the premise of 
the atheist,as so many divines have incautiously done, that 
God could easily make all men holy and happy if he wished to 
do so, then will it be utterly impossible to resist his logical 
conclusion, that God wills the salvation of only a part of 
mankind. 

What, then, becomes of those bright and beautiful declara- 
tions: that God ‘ will have all men to be saved, and to come to 
a knowledge of the truth;’ that he ‘is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance’? Blot- 
ted out by the unanswerable logic of the atheist! Blotted out 
and lost to the human mind by the darkening influence of the 
apparently true, but really false, principle, that God can, if he 
will, easily make all men holy and happy. Yea, those bright 
and beautiful emanations or rays of the sublime truth, that 
‘God is love,’ are blotted out of the book of life by the appli- 
cation of a principle which in itself appears fair as heaven, 
but which in its consequences is false as hell. Blotted out 
and extinguished by the application of a principle which, like 
the Prince of Darkness himself, assumes the form of an angel 
of light to deceive, if possible, the very elect of God. 

This awful feat of logic is actually performed, not only by 
the atheist, but also by many divines themselves. It is, for 
example, performed in the following words, by one of the most 
celebrated divines that ever lived— by one of the representative 
divines of the Christian world. He looks the divine word in 
the face, that God ‘is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance,’ and he refutes it by logic! 
God declares that he ‘ will have all men to be saved;’ but, 
replies the divine in question, ‘Conversion is certainly in the 
power of God,’ and hence ‘let him be asked, whether he wills 
the conversion of all when he promises a few individuals to 
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give them “a heart of flesh,” while he leaves others with “a 
994 


heart of stone. God declares, most explicitly and unequivo- 
cally, that he ‘will have all men to be saved.’ But, replies 
the great divine in question, ask him if he really means what 
he says, when, if he only chose to exert his power, he could so 
easily and so certainly convert and save all men? Thus, by 
the logic of the atheist, in the hands of a great divine, is the 
word of God flatly contradicted and repudiated! Thousands 
and tens of thousands have followed in his footsteps. 

In all the works written in favor of a limited atonement, 
for example, it is inferred, that as all men are not converted 
and saved, so it was never the wish, nor the desire, nor the 
intention of God that all should be saved. On the contrary, 
it is inferred, that God willed, desired, or intended the sal- 
vation of only a part of mankind, and that, consequently, 
Christ died, not forall men, but for the elect few only. In one 
of the ablest of these works it is expressly asserted that ‘ the 
event is the best interpreter of the divine intention.’ Hence 
the author concludes, that as all men are not actually saved, 
so it was not the design of God that all should be saved, and 
no provision has really been made for their salvation. 

Now, what shall we say to this logic? If, indeed, we admit 
that God could, by the exercise of his power, so easily cause 
holiness to exist everywhere, that he could so easily convert 
and save all men, then must we conclude that ‘the event zs 
the best interpreter of the divine intention, and that Christ 
died to make atonement for the elect only. Then must we 
conclude, that all the provisions which God, in his infinite 
mercy, has made for the salvation of man are, by his eternal 
design and decree, limited to a small part of mankind. This 
grand conclusion, this awful climax of logic, is, in fact, reached 
by the celebrated divine above mentioned. * Predestination,’ 
says he, ‘we call the eternal decree of God, by which he has 
determined in himself what he would have to become of every 
individual of mankind. For they are not all created with a 
similar destiny; but eternal life is foreordained for some, and 
eternal damnation for others. Every man, therefore, being 
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created for the one or the other of these ends, we say, he is 
predestinated either to life or death”! Awful decree! Nay, 
since the author of this doctrine has himself ealled it decve- 
tum horribile, may we not also, repeating his words, exclaim, 
Horrible decree ? 

We are disciples of God, and not of the event. Hence, if 
the event seem to teach one thing and the:word of God 
another, we cling to this and leave the event to take care of 
itself. If, in other words, we could not reconcile the event 
with the word of God, we should hold fast to that word here 
and let the event stand there. We should hold that word 
here, in our very heart of hearts, as ‘the best interpreter of 
the divine intention,’ and allow the event, the dark and inex- 
plicable event, to interpret nothing, until it shall be itself 
interpreted. Is it not absurd, indeed, infinitely absurd, to 
expect to derive from the event, from the darkness of the 
awful mystery of sin and death, a clearer light respecting the 
intention of God than may be found in his own clear, explicit, 
and infallible word itself? 

When the event comes to be understood and interpreted, 
however, it will be seen that it not only agrees most perfectly 
with the divine word, but that it also reflects a new lustre on 
the sublime truth, that ‘God is love.’ It will be seen that he 
really means what he says when he declares that he ‘will 
have all men to be saved ;’ that he ‘is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance.’ It 
will be seen, in short, that the doctrine of Jesus Christ does 
not fall below, but rises infinitely above, the sublime senti- 
ment of Plato, that God will have all things to be as much 
like himself as possible.’ Or, more properly speaking, that it 
asserts that sublime sentiment with an energy, and with prac- 
tical demonstrations of the power of an infinite love, whose dim 
and distant shadow only was perceived by Plato. 

We now proceed to give our interpretation of the event. 
‘All divines admit,’ says Bayle, ‘ that God can produce a good 
act of the will in a human soul.’ They admit, indeed, that 
God can easily produce a good act of the will — nay, all good 
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acts of the will, or holiness itself, in the breast of a moral 
agent. Their authority is, however, far more grand and 
imposing in appearance than it is in reality; for they have 
admitted the notion in question without a moment’s doubt, or 
examination, or reflection. They have admitted it as Plato, 
Aristotle, Hipparchus, Archimedes, Apollonius, Ptolemy, Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, and all other men, admitted the easy belief, 
that the heavenly bodies move in circles. Hence, it would be 
nothing new under the sun if, after careful investigation, all 
divines should, sooner or later, reverse the too easy belief of 
the past, and rise to higher, and brighter, and better views of 
the system of the universe than can possibly be derived from 
the postulate and the logic of the atheist. 

‘God is love.’ Hence, if he could easily convert and save all 
men, then all would be saved. God ‘ will have all men to be 
saved.’ Hence, if it only required an exercise of his omnipo- 
tence to save them, then all would be saved. Yea, if by a fiat 
of his almighty power all sin and death could be expelled 
from earth, and hell itself cleared up into a heaven, then 
would all this be instantly done, to the glory of God’s infinite 
goodness. 

Do we, then, limit the power of God? By no means. It 
is no derogation from his omnipotence to say that he cannot 
work contradictions; that he cannot make two and two equal 
to five; that he cannot make a circle coincide with a square, 
or a triangle with a circle; that he cannot make a thing to 
be what it is and not what it is at one and the same time. 
God can do all things that are possible in themselves. But 
he cannot work contradictions. Not because his power is 
less than omnipotent, but because such things, or rather such 
absurd and inconceivable nothings, are not the objects of 
power. Omniscience cannot even conceive them as possible, 
much less can omnipotence produce them as actual. It is not 
within the nature, or province, or dominion of infinite power 
itself to produce such things—to embody such inherent 
absurdities in an actual existence. God possesses no such mis- 
erable power, no such horribly distorted attribute, no such 
inconceivably monstrous imperfection and deformity of nature 
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as would enable him to embody contradictions or absurdities 
in a real existence and set them forth as part and parcel 
of his creation. It is, indeed, one of the chief excellencies 
and glories of the divine power, that it always works within a 
sphere of light and love, and never breaks into the outer dark- 
ness of chaotic absurdities and contradictions. His omnis- 
cience, his infinite wisdom, furnishes the plan, or design, of 
all his works; and he could no more attempt to embody an 
absurdity in an actual existence than he could think two and 
two equal to five. An insane foo] or madman might possibly 
attempt to make a yard-stick, or measure, with only one end 
to it; but God is infinitely raised above all such weakness. 

Now, to apply this clear and incontestable maxim, we deny 
that ‘God can produce a good act of the will in a human soul.’ 
We deny that he can easily produce all such acts, or holiness, 
by the exercise of his omnipotence; since a necessitated vol- 
untary act, or holiness, is a contradiction. If power should 
attempt to produce such an act in the will, it would not be 
our act at all; it would only be an effect of power, and not an 
exercise of a self-active power, or will. It would be a passive 
expression, and not an act of the will. Coming irresistibly from 
without, and not freely from within, it would not be a volun- 
tary act. In other words, it would cause a thing to be what 
it is and not what it is at one and the same time, which is a 
plain contradiction. We may suppose God, if we please, to 
work such contradictions; but there is not, and there never 
has been, such an absurdity in his universe. It lies entirely 
beyond the sphere of light in which the divine omnipotence 
works; and it nowhere exists, or can exist, save in the dark- 
ened imagination on which the true nature of holiness, or 
good acts of the will, has never dawned. 

If any man does not see this, it is because he has not reflected 
on the nature of holiness till its relation to all external power 
is clearly and steadily perceived. It is because the mists of 
error still envelop the nature of holiness and hide it from his 
mind, so that he conceives that to be possible which is in itself 
an inherent and utter self-contradiction. Only let him take 
the pains to form a clear, distinct, and correct idea of the 
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nature of holiness, or good acts of the will, and he will then 
see, as clearly as he sees the sun in the heavens, that it cannot 
be produced in us by the power of God. He will then see that 
if God should, by the exercise of his power, attempt to con- 
vert the soul and make it holy, he would convert, not the sin- 
ner into a saint, but only the man into a machine. 

But although, for the sake of argument, we thus speak, God 
never makes any such absurd attempt. He governs every- 
thing according to the nature he has given it. He does not 
create the free, responsible will, and then destroy its very 
nature by the method of his government. He does not require 
the obedient exercise of our own will, and then attempt to 
work that obedience in us. He gives us all the powers, all 
the influences, and all the means necessary to obedience, or 
holiness ; but he does not give us the obedience or holiness 
itself. What he gives us, or works in us by his power, is 
not, and cannot be, our virtue, or holiness, or obedience. 
We are neither to be praised nor blamed, we are neither 
rewardable nor punishable, for what God does in us, but 
only for what we ourselves do. We shall be judged for the 
deeds done in the body—done by ourselves, by our wills, 
and not by another. The Supreme Ruler of the universe, we 
repeat, governs everything according to the nature he has 
given it. Indeed, he could no more govern the will of moral 
and responsible agents by physical force than he could govern 
the solar system by the ten commandments. He could no 
more convert a sinner into a saint by force than he could 
convert a stone into a star by ‘ moral suasion.’ 

We do not expect any one to receive this all-important 
truth at once, or without hesitation. Indeed, when it first 
occurred to our own mind we trembled as if the taint of some 
terrible heresy was about to take possession of our soul; but 
the more we reflected upon it the more clearly did it seem to 
be true, and the more did the transcendent glory of its conse- 
quences open on our mind. We repeat, the universe, by degrees, 
put on a new face, and appeared written all over and radiant 
with the sublime truth, that ‘God is love.’ The stupendous 
enigma of evil disappeared; or, in other words, the existence 
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of sin and death appeared perfectly consistent with the infinite 
goodness of God, or with his deep, earnest, and sincere desire 
to make all men as much like himself as possible. The dark 
places of theology were cleared up and irradiated with the 
illumination of divine truth. Where we had before seen only 
darkness, perplexity, and confusion, there we beheld, with joy, 
scenes of indescribable magnificence and beauty. The great 
truths, no longer obscured by the mists of error, that ‘God 
would have all men to be saved,’ that he ‘is not willing that 
any should perish,’ came out again, like great stars in the 
heavens. The very Lamb of God came before us with a glory, 
with an overpowering splendor and awful beauty, which we 
had never before seen or imagined. 

But these consequences, or views, which are so transporting 
to every unbiased and pious mind, must be reserved for future 
consideration. Some of them, it is true, have already been 
discussed by us and published to the world. But since those 
views were formed — some twenty years ago — the same prin- 
ciples, or the nature of holiness and its relation to power, have 
continually opened up new prospects to our mind in the moral 
government of the universe, to which we feel constrained, by 
a regard for the honor and glory of God, to give a free and 
full utterance. Hence we shall, in the next issue of this 
Leview, further illustrate the unspeakable value and import- 
ance of these principles, both negatively and positively : first, 
negatively, by showing into what great errors, strange posi- 
tions, and appalling darkness the very greatest minds have 
been plunged by the denial, or rather by the non-recognition, 
of the principles in question; and then positively, by show- 
ing the manifold instances in which they clear up both the 
dark places in the moral government of the world and in the 
word of God. In the meantime we shall, in the conclusion 
of the present article, merely lay before our readers one pre- 
liminary view, or glimpse, into the system of the world, which 
flows directly from the principles under consideration. 

Having ascertained that man was created to become like 
God, and having also determined the nature of that likeness 
or image, it remains for us to consider the wisdom of the 
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magnificent provisions for the attainment of this sublime end. 
It remains for us to see, and to appropriate to ourselves, the 
truth of the splendid sentiment which was so congenial to the 
lofty faith of a Plato and a Cudworth, ‘that whatsoever God 
doth in the world he doth as suitable to the highest good- 
ness, the idea and fairest copy of which is his own essence.’ 

But here the question arises, if such be the end for which 
rational beings were created, why is it not fulfilled? Why 
are not moral agents everywhere seen to beam with the 
glories of the divine image? Why is sin, in so many fright- 
ful forms, permitted to exist and mar the beauty of the world? 
Whence this apparent defect in the divine purpose, this awful 
eclipse of the divine glory? Shall we draw back because we 
thus stand in the presence of a question which has staggered 
the reason and confounded the imagination of all the ages? 
Or may we go forward until, at least, it shall begin to appear 
that we are about to lose our way, and know not how to extri- 
cate ourselves from the stupendous difficulties by which we 
are surrounded? For if we can only pass the cloud which 
hangs so portentously in our path without losing the light out 
of our minds, the rest of the journey will be smooth and pleas- 
ant. Wecan then look down on the dark world below, and 
Yop worjovysiyyes pure Lol v yyia ‘eaoqge pyro yySIaq ayy uo du 
no tongue can utter and no imagination conceive. Let us pro- 
ceed, then, with slow and cautious step, always taking care to 
feel the ground firm under our feet and the path clear before 
our eyes. : 

Weare asked, why the Infinite Mind permits sin to disfigure 
this lower world? We answer, because there is no possible way 
to prevent such an evil, which would not be utterly unworthy 
of such a being. There are three ways, and only three, in 
which sin might have been excluded from the universe: 
First, by the creation of no moral agents, or beings capable 
of sinning; secondly, by placing all moral agents beyond the 
reach of all temptation to sin; or, thirdly, by such an inter- 
position of the divine power as would have kept all moral 
agents in the path of duty. These are the only three ways 
in which we may conceive it possible to prevent sin from 
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raising its hideous head amid the glories of the divine empire, 
and casting its execrable shadow on the beauty of the world. 
The adoption of either of these three methods would, as we 
shall see, have been infinitely unworthy of God. If the world, 
including heaven and earth, had been formed and governed 
according to any one of these three imaginary schemes, then 
its essential glory, instead of having been improved thereby, 
would have been extinguished, and the Father of lights 
shrouded in eternal darkness. 

This may be easily shown with respect to the first of the 
above schemes, or imaginary models of a world. For, if no 
moral agents existed, it is clear that no moral agency or good- 
ness could have appeared in the world, and that, consequently, 
the highest of all possible ends could not, even in the slightest 
degree, have been attained by its creation. The noblest order 
of beings had been wanting to the universe of God. No crea- 
ture capable of knowing and loving and serving the Creator 
had been seen in the boundless realm of his dominions. 
Thongh, on this hypothesis, there might be many mansions 
in our Father’s house, there would be no child to inhabit 
them. If framed according to such a model, the magnificent 
temple of the world would hhave been without an image to 
reflect the glory of God, or a priest to celebrate his praise. 
Is it not evident, then, that such a world would have been 
infinitely unworthy of the Father of spirits ? 

In such a world sin would be impossible, it is true; but 
so would every shadow and vestige of goodness. It would 
exclude all moral evil not otherwise than by excluding all 
moral good from existence. It would remove the shadow 
which now falls on the beauty of the world, but it would at 
the same time blot out that beauty by an extinction of the 
universal light. Let this scheme, therefore, be dismissed. 

The second scheme, which may be set up as more worthy 
of God than the model of the actual world, is that of a moral 
universe in which there should be no temptation to sin. This 
scheme is liable to the same objection as the first. That is, 
if such were the constitution of the world, its end could not 
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be attained, as all virtue and moral goodness would be neces- 
sarily excluded from existence. 

For, if there were no temptation to sin, there could be no 
merit in obedience, as no rational being ever acts, or can be 
conceived to act, as such, without reference to some motive; 
so, if there be no motive to sin, there would be no possibility 
of acting wrong. And if there were no possibility of such a 
thing, surely there could be no virtue or merit in not doing it. 
‘The notion of a future account and general righteous judg- 
ment,’ says Butler, ‘implies some sort of temptation to what 
is wrong; otherwise, there would be no possibility of doing 
wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimination.” Hence,: 
if we would have a moral world at all, we must have one into 
whose design or plan temptation enters; just as if we would 
have a circle we must have a figure whose circumference is 
round, and all of whose radii are equal. 

Temptation, it is true, is a hindrance to virtue. But this is 
no reason why it should be excluded from the system of the 
world. Water offers resistance to every vessel which plows 
its bosom, and every bird feels the resistance of the air in 
which it flies; but who would seek to improve navigation, or to 
assist the flight of birds, by removing all water or all air from 
the face of the globe? In like manner, though temptation 
resists the practice of virtue, it would be no aid, but utter 
ruin, to the cause of virtue if all temptation were removed 
from the moral world. In this case, as in the two former, the 
very thing which created the difficulty in the way is'that 
without which the way would be impracticable, and the object 
aimed at would be utterly impossible of attainment. 

There is, indeed, no desire or affection of our nature which 
does not, in various ways and under certain circumstances, 
become a source of temptation to sin. The desire of knowl- 
edge, the desire of the esteem of others, and even the feeling 
of benevolence, however valuable in themselves, and however 
indispensable their various functions to the harmony and 
beauty of the world, may, nevertheless, lead us away from the 
sacred dictates of conscience. The most lovely of all the nat- 
ural affections, the affection of the mother for her child, may 
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steal the heart away from God, and wrap it in forgetful- 
ness of Him who has done so much to adorn our nature, as 
well as to beautify the whole world for man. This very 
beauty may become the object of idolatry. Nay, the feeling 
of moral approbation, the love of goodness itself, by detain- 
ing us too long in the contemplation of virtue, which is so 
sweet and divine a thing to look upon, may not only keep us 
from the practice of virtue, but may also enervate the very 
principle and habit of virtue within us. So long as we exist, 
then, temptation must beset us in this clouded state of trial 
and probation. The only way to escape its influence, is to 
rise above its dominion by the victorious power of an active 
goodness. 

To remove all temptation were, indeed, to extinguish all 
those desires and affections, which are not only the props and 
supports of virtue, but which are also the purest fountains of 
earthly delight, as well as of heaventy bliss. He, therefore, 
who would destroy these, with a view to rid the world of sin, 
would act about as wisely as the physician who should every- 
where sow the seeds of a fatal consumption in order to antici- 
pate and prevent the ravages of a fever. 

As trial and difficulty are necessary to the rise and existence 
of virtue in the world, so this is always great and praiseworthy 
in proportion to the degree of temptation which has been over- 
come in its formation. That is, there is more of virtue in 
every virtuous act which overcomes a greater degree of temp- 
tatiofi than there is in one which surmounts a lesser degree of 
the same kind of opposition. ‘Continued recollection,’ says 
Butler, ‘and keeping upon one’s guard, in order to make good 
his resolution, is a continued act of virtue in a higher degree, 
which need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
instantaneous and weak, had the temptation been so.’ Indeed, 
it is only in the presence of great temptation and danger, from 
which weak minds shrink in dismay, that the virtuous perform 
their most heroic deeds and achieve their most glorious victo- 
ries. A Mutius Sceevola holding his hand in the flame, and a 
Regulus returning to torture, are spectacles which, but for 
strong temptation to swerve from the path of rectitude, had 
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never cast a lustre so impressive and so beautiful over the 
ruins of a fallen world. The existence of temptation may, 
upon a superficial view, seem to form a dark and unnecessary 
element in the constitution of the world ; yet it is precisely that 
element to which martyrdom itself owes all its glory. But 
for the presence and the power of this element, the heroes 
and the patriots of all nations had been without a name; and 
the world had never witnessed those sublime deeds which shall 
now continue to glow through all ages, and exalt, with enthu- 
siastic admiration, all except ignoble hearts. Nay, it is the 
element from which, as from a dark back-ground, the trans- 
cendent, unutterable glories of the Cross itself have shone forth 
to-irradiate and beautify the entire universe of God. 

This reflection, which has so naturally grown out of the 
remark of Butler, is a sufficient reply to the supposition, that 
although temptation could not have been excluded from the 
moral world, yet it might have been lessened, with great 
advantage to the cause of virtue, or moral goodness. We are 
very poor judges, indeed we are no judges at all, in what 
degree temptation should have been admitted into the moral 
world in order best to subserve the end of its creation. For 
aught we know, the various degrees of temptation which exist 
in the present state of things are precisely such as are neces- 
sary to secure, for time and for eternity, the maximum of 
moral good in the universe. We see, indeed, that some degree 
of temptation is indispensable to the existence of moral good- 
ness; but in relation to the degree which is best adapted to 
answer the grand purpose and design of infinite wisdom, we 
know nothing. It is a problem entirely above our reason. 

Butler has said that ‘ we are certainly in a condition which 
does not seem, by any means, the most advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for 
securing either our present or future interest.’ We do not 
see, it is true, that we are in the most favorable of all con- 
ceivable conditions; but it is also true, that we do not see that 
we are in a condition less advantageous than any other which 
may be imagined or desired. If our present condition wants 
this seeming perfection, it is likewise without the correspond- 
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ent seeming imperfection. If we cannot see the precise adap- 
tation of the amount of temptation in the world to the ends 
of infinite wisdom, neither can we perceive any want or defect 
of such adaptation. The whole subject, indeed, which runs 
out into such an infinite variety of details, is one that far 
transcends the utmost effort of the human faculties. It isa 
question in regard to which we must walk by faith, and not 
by sight. May we not rationally trust, however, that the same 
divine goodness which ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ 
also exactly adapts the various trials and temptations of the 
children of God to the highest good of the whole. May we 
not conclude that the wisdom which so admirably adapts all 
its means to its ends in every case that falls within our knowl- 
edge, has done no less in regard to those which lie above and 
beyond our reason ? 

In thus appealing to faith, the reader may imagine that we 
have forgotten the promise to set before his reason the system 
of the spiritual world. If so, it should be remembered that, 
to all finite minds, mystery is an element of every possible 
view of the universe, whether in relation to its material or its 
immaterial side. We know nothing of that boastful philosophy 
which, in the language of one of its own disciples, ‘can ex- 
plain all things.’ If we can only show that among the few 
things which we do know there is no real clashing or discord, 
we shall be satisfied. It is our wish to accomplish for the moral 
world, in some small degree, what has been so fully and so 
gloriously achieved for the material world, by showing that 
all we know of it is a display of wisdom and power and good- 
ness, and that nothing therein is seen to conflict with these 
perfections of its divine Author. Hence, we have not one word 
to say against mystery, in which the mind often finds as sweet 
repose as in the truth itself. It is only absurdity, or the 
appearance of it, which tortures the mind. In mystery the 
soul may rest and the fancy revel; in absurdity alone is it in 
torment. We must ever have, and we should ever rejoice to 
have, a dim back-ground of mystery to set off the great, shin- 
ing facts of the spiritual world; just as the blue concave of 
the material world without imparts an additional lustre to the 
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glory of the sun and the moon and the stars of heaven. As 
the soul of man is endowed with the attributes of both faith 
and reason, so it embraces with equal ease, and with equal 
pleasure, the mysteries and the facts of the universe without, 
and finds no material conflict between them. It is only when 
contradiction, or absurdity, assumes the sacred garb of mys- 
tery, and thereby gains admission to the mind, that an unnat- 
ural conflict begins. The reason is troubled in its darkness, 
and faith itself is oppressed. The reason is troubled, because 
it labors to assimilate contradiction to itself; and faith is 
oppressed, because, instead of being permitted to perform its 
own sublime function of embracing the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, it is required to digest absurdity —a task which neither 
faith nor any other human faculty is fitted to perform. 

The third scheme, or imaginary model of the world, now 
claims our attention. ‘To create a moral world, and then gov- 
ern it by such an application of force to the wills of its inhab- 
itants as should prevent the least omission of duty, and secure 
universal obedience, is an inherent impossibility — a contra- 
dictious and absurd conceit. This might be shown by a 
variety of considerations. It might be shown that it is a con- 
tradiction to suppose an act of the will, wherein virtue con- 
sists, to be produced by any extraneous cause whatever. But 
this point is so elaborately discussed in our work on Zhe Well 
that we shall not dwell on it here. We might, also, explode 
and blow away all those sophisms and devices which have 
been employed to show that a constrained and necessitated 
holiness may exist, but this belongs to the metaphysics of the 
subject, and has been already fully considered by us. 

A certain depth in philosophy may lead us away trom 
the simple light of nature. This teaches us, that nothing 
which is produced in us, by any extraneous force, can be our 
virtue or vice. We can be neither to praise nor to blame 
for any effect thus produced in our minds. Such an effect 
were, indeed, merely a passive impression, and not an act of 
the will at all, and, consequently, could neither be virtuous 
nor vicious. It requires no depth in metaphysics to see this; 
it is, indeed, best seen in the absence of all metaphysics. 
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False metaphysics may obscure it, may cast clouds and dark- 
ness around it; and all that true metaphysics can do is to clear 
these clouds and darkness away, that the simple light of truth 
may once more shine in unobstructed clearness. 

To expect God to keep all created spirits, or any one created 
spirit, in the line of duty, by a perpetual interposition of his 
power, is as great an absurdity as to expect him to make two 
and two equal to five, or to make all circles possess the prop- 
erties of a triangle. It is to expect him to work contradic- 
tions, which, by universal consent, are not the objects of 
power, and can no more be realized by omnipotence than by 
weakness itself. To dream of a moral world thus governed 
by force, and held in universal obedience, may be fair and 
beautiful to the unenlightened imagination, but to the eye of 
pure reason it is replete with contradiction and absurdity. 
To complain that God does not govern the moral world 
according to such a scheme, is to complain that he does not 
regard our absurd and _ self-contradictory conceits in the 
administration of the universe. It is to find fault with him 
because he chooses to work according to the plans of his own 
infinite wisdom, and not according to the self-contradictory 
schemes of our deluded imagination. 

Such a government of the moral world would, indeed, 
defeat the very end for which it was created. For if we were 
so held under the dominion of force, at all times and in all 
places, that we could do no wrong, it is clear there would 
be no virtue in our obedience. This would be to create a 
moral world, and then defeat the very end of its creation by 
the method of its government. Would such a course be 
worthy of infinite wisdom ? 

The truth is, that as it was necessary to create free agents, 
so it was necessary to, leave them free, in order to secure the 
existence of moral goodness, and thereby fulfill the grand 
design of the creation. A constrained or necessitated obedi- 
ence is the greatest of all contradictions. Hence we might 
as well expect that a being of infinite wisdom would under- 
take to govern matter by entreaties or persuasions, as that he 
would apply torce to the will of moral agents to secure their 
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obedience. We might as well expect him to govern the solar 
system by the ten commandments, as to govern the moral 
world by the direct application of his power to the will of his 
creatures. May we not most devoutly thank God that he has 
not, by the interposition of his power, introduced such a 
scheme of mechanism into the moral world as would subvert 
its very design, annihilate all its glory, and change its very 
nature from that which is spiritual and free into a lower order 
of creation? May we not thank him that he governs the 
spiritual world, not with a view to annihilate and destroy, 
but with a design to develop and perfect, the glorious attri- 
butes with which he had endowed it? 

We have now seen that none of the imaginary schemes or 
models of a world, however fair at first view, will bear a com- 
parison with the sublime model of the actual world. They 
are no sooner subjected to that severe scrutiny, which never 
fails to disclose new beauties and new wonders in the world 
of God, than their intrinsic deformity is laid bare, and their 
ineffable weakness revealed. Having exploded these mag- 
nificent shams, which would delude our hearts and draw 
away our affections from the beauty of our own world, we are 
the better prepared to complete our survey of its peerless per- 
fections and its boundless glory. Having cast out from the 
sanctuary of our bosoms these deformed idols of the human 
mind, and disenchanted our imaginations of their influence, 
we are the better prepared to admit and appreciate the grand 
ideal of the Divine Mind, which is revealed in the spiritual 
universe as created and governed by himself. 
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Art. V.— History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky, M. 
A. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1869. 


To the system of Revealed Religion there are many objec- 
tions, which at once strike the minds of most men as exceed- 
ingly formidable. Now, Mr. Lecky, as one of the living apos- 
tles of unbelief, has made the most of all such superficial 
objections or difficulties. He strikes them with the hand of a 
master. Both in the work whose title stands at the head of 
this article, and in his History of the Spirit of Rationalism, he 
harps upon the popular objections to the scheme of Revealed 
Religion in such a manner as to give them great popular effect. 
Especially is this the case with respect to the great import- 
ance which Revelation attaches to faith as the condition of 
justification. In our reply to this objection, or difficulty, we 
shall endeavor to advance principles which may be applied 
by the reader to other popular objections to the system of 
doctrine revealed by Christ and his apostles. 

It is exceedingly unzair to wrest one portion of Revelation 
from its proper place in the system to which it belongs, and 
then raise objections against it as if it were an isolated tenet 
or proposition. The objector to the contents of Revelation 
should view every part of Christianity in its scriptural con- 
nections and relations to every other portion of the same sys- 
tem. Hence, in repelling objections which are urged, not 
against the evidences, but against the doctrines, of Revelation, 
we should insist upon a connected and comprehensive view 
of the whole system of Christianity. By so doing we may 
clearly show that many of those difficulties which have been 
supposed to attach to Christianity itself do, in reality, belong 
only to partial and superficial views of it. 

It has been well said, that no man should undertake to 
comment on the civil law unless he comprehend the whole 
10 
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as asystem. For if he have studied it only in detached par- 
cels, he will find himself surrounded by doubts and difficulties 
which can serve only to expose the rashness and temerity of 
his undertaking. He will find himself involved in a cloud of 
difficulties, which the utmost efforts of his mind cannot dispel, 
but which would vanish of itself if he only understood the 
whole body of the civil law, and were able to restore those 
detached parcels to their proper places in that admirable sys- 
tem of jurisprudence. The obscurity of a single text has 
often resisted all the ingenuity and learning of the minute 
critics; and yet, on being restored to its proper place in the 
system, and viewed in its proper connections, it has cleared 
up all on a sudden, becoming not only luminous itself, but 
reflecting light upon all around it. The same thing has fre- 
quently happened in regard to every other science, whether 
human or divine; and if we would understand any system of 
truth whatever, we must attentively consider the mutuai rela- 
tions and dependencies which subsist among all its parts. 

This consideration is of vast importance in every attempt 
to solve the difficulties which attend the grand scheme of 
Redemption, for fragmentary views of Christianity are neces- 
sarily dark and confused. This obscurity can, in many cases, 
be removed only by a candid and comprehensive survey of all 
the parts, relations, and dependencies of the whole system, in 
so far as they are known to the human mind. Although the 
satisfaction thus derived will not be complete, on account of 
the imperfection of our knowledge, yet it will serve to show 
how unfair and superficial the objector is, who takes merely 
a one-sided and distorted view of the scheme against which 
he objects; and also to convince us that those apparently 
insurmountable difficulties which still remain unsolved do 
not really belong to Christianity itself, but only to our lim- 
ited and imperfect knowledge of all its bearings, when viewed 
in relation to the deep and unfathomable designs of the Moral 
Governor of the universe. 

There are, it should ever be remembered, depths in the 
- ways of God which the human mind cannot penetrate. Yet 
this truth is often but little heeded, if we may judge from the 
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haste and precipitancy with which men are accustomed to 
form their views in regard to religion. Even when we come 
to study the deep things of God, we are frequently more 
prone to dictate than to learn. How often, for example, do 
we decide @ priori as to the end which God has in view; and 
then conclude that the means which he employs to accomplish 
his own purpose are not well chosen, because they are not 
adapted to the design which we have been pleased to ascribe 
tohim. Instead of modestly inquiring into the objects which 
the Almighty proposes to himself, we at once assume them to 
be such as are agreeable to our own fond notions and shallow 
conceits; as if the profoundest designs of infinite wisdom 
stood out upon the surface of things, and we could not possibly 
misconceive them; and then, because his plans are not con- 
structed so as to carry our wayward fancies into execution, 
we are ready to set them down as the weak devices of folly, 
even when to the patiently thoughtful and devoutly medita- 
tive mind they are the highest manifestations of wisdom and 
goodness. 

Thus, for example, a French philosopher has been known to 
ridicule the idea that the world was made by a wise and benefi- 
cent Creator. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ the disease is placed in France, 
and the remedy in America!’' And having made this grand 
discovery, he boasted that if he had been in the counsel of the 
Almighty, he could have taught him how to make a better 
world! The philosopher, no doubt, would have placed the 
disease and remedy side by side; whereas another quite as 
wise as himself might have deemed it advisable to have no 
diseases at all, and, consequently, no need of remedies, either 
in America or in France. 

The above atheistical objection proceeds on the supposition, 
that if a wise Being had created the world, everything would 
have been placed exactly where it would be most needed. 
This, no doubt, would have been a wise arrangement, had it 
been the object or design of God to keep the human mind in 

1 ‘Tl met la Ficore en mos climats, 


Et le reméde en Amerique.’ 
— Voltaire, Epistle to the King of Prussia, 1750. 
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a state of inactivity. But let us suppose, for a moment, that 
he intended to promote the development of the energies of 
our nature, as well as the mutual intercourse of nations, and 
then we shall see the wisdom and beauty of the present dispo- 
sition of things. By such an arrangement the inhabitants of 
different nations are under the necessity of mingling with each 
other; natural prejudices are worn away; antipathies are sub- 
dued and overcome; light and knowledge are diffused; and 
the dominion of brotherly love is gradually extended over the 
earth, bringing under its mild sway the dark elements of dis- 
cord and strife. Thus, by overlooking the fact that the Al- 
mighty might have had some design which was unknown to 
the atheist, the wisdom of God was made to wear the appear- 
ance of foolishness to him. 

The word of God, as we have already intimated, has been 
assailed by precisely the same mode of attack. In the same 
way, the simple fact that our Savior employed clay to restore 
a blind man to sight, as well as many others, has been fre- 
quently made the subject of ridicule and scorn by the infidel. 
He has taken it for granted, that the sole object of Christ 
must have been to restore sight to the blind man; and then 
he has asked, with an air of triumph, why use clay for such a 
purpose? Why not restore it by a word? Why have recourse 
to so insignificant a thing as anointing his eyes with a little 
earth? This is precisely the same mental process by which 
the atheist above mentioned armed himself with cavils and 
objections against the works of God. It proceeds on a gross 
misapprehension of the object and design of the Great Physi- 
cian. 

It is true, our Savior did intend to restore the blind man to 
sight; but this was not his only object. He did not employ 
clay as suitable to remove blindness, for his object was, as he 
expressly tells us, ‘to manifest the work of God.’ Had he 
employed such means as were adapted to the cure of blind- 
ness, provided any such could have been found, this would 
not have exhibited a supernatural power. It would have 
manifested only the skill of an ordinary physician. It is 
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heal the blind man, when the cure was intended to be a mirac- 
ulous display of divine power. There would have been no 
end of sneering, if Christ had undertaken to manifest the 
power of God by the use of means which would have proved 
equally efficacious in the hands of any other person. 

But why, it may be asked, could not this power have been 
manifested by a word as well asin any other way? This could 
have been done, there is no doubt; but, although it was the 
object of Christ to display the power of God, this was not his 
sole object. He wished to secure the submission of the heart 
of the blind man to the will of God; and for this purpose, 
as well as for others, he anointed his eyes with clay, and 
directed him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam. How 
well suited this simple direction was to try the pride of his 
heart, is sufficiently obvious from the fact that it has excited 
the ridicule of infidelity, the scorn of a proud and rebellious 
spirit, in all ages of the world. 

Naaman was the great type of this class of objectors. 
Richly provided with garments, and gold, and silver, he 
comes, with all his horses and chariots, and stands before the 
door of Elisha, ‘the man of God.’ He is prepared to pay for 
the cure of his leprosy; he disdains the idea of receiving it as 
a gift. But the man of God is not disposed to gratify his vain 
humor. Elisha does not even come out to him. He sends a 
messenger, saying, ‘Go and wash in the waters of Jordan seven 
times, and thou shalt be cleansed.’ 

In his offended pride Naaman forgot his miserable dis- 
ease. Is this the way, thought he to himself, that a general 
of the king of Syria,‘a great man with his master, and a 
mighty man of valor, is to be treated? So ‘he was wroth, 
and went away, and said, behold, I thought he will surely come 
out to me, and call on the name of the Lord his God, and 
strike his hand over the place, and recover the leper. Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean ? 
So he turned and went away in a rage.’ 

Such is the impotent rage of man’s proud heart, because he 
cannot be cleansed in his own way! And such are the bold 
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questionings of self-sufficiency, even when infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness speaks! The humiliating doctrines of the Cross are 
spurned at and rejected, not because they have been carefully 
and candidly examined, but because they are offensive. How 
solicitous soever men may be to obtain salvation, or a deliver- 
ance from the fearful consequences of sin, yet will they turn 
away in the rage of their hearts from the humbling conditions 
on which life and immortality are suspended. 

Hence the haste and precipitancy with which we are prone 
to judge when we are required ¢o believe in order to be saved. 
We set our hearts upon our own object—a deliverance from the 
curse due to sin — and we expect God to accomplish this object 
in our own way, as if he had not his own designs to accom- 
plish. We proceed as if it were not possible for us to err in 
such a matter, and we are ready to question the wisdom of 
God, as did Naaman, because we do not contemplate the ends 
which he intends to accomplish by his own method of salva- 
tion. The blasphemous thought, though it may never be 
expressed, is apt to arise in our hearts, that if we had been 
in the counsel of the Almighty we could have taught him how 
to make a better religion. Though we are poor, blind worms 
of the dust, we are ready, in the impotent rage of irritated 
pride, to sit in judgment on the ways of the Most High; as if 
we could look through all things at one haughty glance, and 
fully comprehend, without a moment’s reflection, all the 
designs of infinite Wisdom; as if our most hasty assumptions 
were an adequate measure and law for the goings-forth of the 
Almighty. 

Thus, it is frequently set down at once, without examina- 
tion, that God intends nothing in the plan of redemption 
except the salvation of the sinner; that he merely intends 
this, without regard to what is due to himself, to the majesty 
of his government, or to the good of the universe; and this 
having been determined, in a spirit of magisterial dictation, 
the bold caviller proceeds to demand, Why might we not 
have been saved without an atonement? As the object is to 
save the sinner, why anything more than a mere act of mercy? 
Why an infinite sacrifice in order to procure our pardon and 
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redemption? Are not the tears of the penitent as precious as 
those shed in the garden of Gethsemane? May we not wash 
in them and be clean ? 

This might be so, we admit, for argument’s sake, provided 
the salvation of the sinner were the sole object of God in rela- 
tion to his government of the world; but he has other and 
higher ends in view —some relating to the race of man, and 
some to the whole universe of intelligent beings. Many of 
the designs of God, in the redemption of the world, are, no 
doubt, profoundly concealed from the human mind; but he 
has made us sufficiently acquainted with them to show how 
exceedingly superficial is the notion, that his sole design is the 
salvation of the sinner, and how inconceivably insignificant 
are all the objections founded on such a notion. 

One of these objects is, the abasement of the sinner — is the 
removal of the pride and obstinacy of his heart. It is not 
suitable to the character and glory of God, that he should save 
the sinner while he refuses to lay down the arms of his rebel- 
lion and render a cordial submission to the requirements of 
his mercy. The just made perfect are clothed with humility ; 
but man in his fallen condition is invested with pride. This 
is not as it should be, and God is determined it shall be other- 
wise. To this end he has declared that the sinner must 
renounce all idea of human merit as the ground of his accept- 
ance with God, and consent to be washed from the pollution 
of his sins in the blood of the everlasting covenant. Many, 
like Naaman, will turn away in a rage from so humiliating, 
from so offensive a doctrine; but still it must prevail, until 
every lofty look, every proud imagination, is brought low. 
The heathen may rage and the people imagine a vain thing, 
yet the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; and the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the honorable and the base, all 
must prostrate themselves in the dust before the infinite 
majesty and the awful purity of God, or they can never see 
life. Such is the eternal purpose of God. The decree hath 
gone forth, the Lord himself hath spoken it, and who shall 
withstand the word of his power ? 

But, after all, it may be asked, why should merely believ- 
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ing make so great a difference? Though a person may possess 
amiable and endearing qualities, yet, as he dces not believe in 
Christ, and rely upon him for salvation, we are told that he 
shall be banished from the presence of God into the outer 
darkness. While another, who does not seem more amiable 
than the former, shall, in consequence of the meritorious death 
and sufferings of the Savior in whom he believes, be received 
into the everlasting glory and blessedness of the righteous. 
The difference between their character — how small it seems! 
and yet what an amazing difference in their destinies! Can 
this be reconciled with the goodness and the justice of God? 

The solution of this difficulty is to be found in the connec- 
tion of this part of Revelation with other portions of the same 
scheme. Although it is the purpose of God to deliver his 
creatures from their present state of degradation and misery, 
it is but a very small part of his whole purpose. It is his 
purpose, not only to save the world, but, among other things, 
to save it in such a manner as shall be perfectly consistent 
with the majesty of his government, the inviolable honor of 
his law, the order and happiness of the universe. 

The law of God is holy, just, and good; it is established as 
the foundation of the well-being of the whole intelligent crea- 
tion. In the administration of this law the Governor of the 
universe has no special favorites. If he could, in conformity 
with his character and the principles of his government, for- 
give one transgressor, he would, on the same terms, forgive 
one and all. If he could not refuse pardon to one, without 
setting bounds and limits to his mercy, he could not deny it 
to another without a like limitation of his goodness. If he 
could pardon one, without denying himself, he could and 
would pardon all. But who does not see that this would be 
holding out an immunity to sin and rebellion? Who does 
not see that this would be to extend a partial benefit (if 
indeed such it should prove) at the expense of that law upon 
the administration of which the order and happiness of the 
universe are suspended ? 

All this may be deemed mere theory and speculation. Be 
this as it may, it is sufficient for our present purpose. It can- 
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not be disproved; and yet the objection under consideration 
proceeds on the supposition that it is entirely false. It is true, 
that objection, being founded on a false hypothesis, is ground- 
less and insignificant ; and whether it be true or not, no objec- 
tion based on the supposition of its falsity should be advanced, 
until that falsity is made to appear. Or, in other words, it 
should not be assumed, without proof or evidence, that the 
sole object of God was to save the sinner; and then conclude 
that this might have been done by a mere act of mercy, with- 
out making any arrangement to secure and establish the ends 
of his moral government. This were to build upon a mere 
assumption, to which it is sufficient to oppose a counter- 
assumption, even if this were nothing more. 

But the above view is not mere theory and speculation. It 
is the revealed object and design of God. And if we will 
consider this portion of Revelation, in connection with that 
which declares that the unbeliever shall be lost, it will be seen 
that the difficulty in question attaches only to a partial and 
imperfect idea of Christianity; and that it vanishes as soon as 
we take a more connected and complete view of it. Let us, 
then, consider the plan of salvation, and the condemnation of 
the unbeliever, in connection with the revealed design of God. 

By the atonement, we are told, it has been rendered con- 
sistent with the character and government of God to pardon 
those who believe. It is said that God can now be just, and 
yet the justifier of him that believes; which clearly implies 
that he would not have been just if he had pardoned the 
transgressor without some provision to render such a proceed- 
ing consistent with his justice. Hence, his justice, or a regard 
for the order of the universe, would, according to Revelation, 
have rendered it impossible for him to overlook the violation 
of his law, without any reference to such an atonement. At 
present, we have nothing to do with the question, Whether 
God could have provided for the remission of sin in any other 
way than through the atonement. It is sufficient for our pres 
ent purpose that, according to Revelation, he has chosen and 
fixed upon this plan of redemption; and thereby rendered 
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it consistent with his justice to pardon the truly penitent 
believer. 

With this portion of Revelation in view, let us return to 
the difficulty above mentioned. It matters not, then, how 
little difference we may suppose to exist between the moral 
character of the believer and the unbeliever; for, independ- 
ent of their moral character, there is an immutable ground 
of separation between them. God cannot save the one with- 
out denying himself, without being unjust, without proving 
unfaithful in the administration of his government; and the 
other he can save without any such consequence. The one 
he cannot release from the curse and bondage of sin, in con- 
formity with the immutable principles of his government ; 
and the other he can release in perfect accordance with them. 
He can be just, and yet the justifier of him that believes; 
and, consequently, his mercy is free and unrestrained toward 
the believer. But he cannot be just, and yet the justifier of 
the unbeliever; and hence it follows, that the unbeliever is 
shut up to the faith. He must believe, or perish. 

He may escape, however, just exactly as the believer has 
escaped, from the impending danger. Hence, it is exceedingly 
unreasonable for any man to complain that God will not 
deliver him from the consequences of sin, while he refuses to 
comply with the only terms on which his sins can be par- 
doned, in accordance with the divine character and govern- 
ment. At first sight, it may seem to be a harsh sentence by 
which an amiable and lovely individual, who has refused to 
believe in Christ, is consigned to the outer darkness, while the 
believer is received up into mansions of light; but who has 
any reason to complain or murmur at the severity of such a 
decision? Is it the noble-minded and ingenuous youth, who 
is adorned with all that is lovely in mere human nature? If 
we could gain the ear of such a one, we would address him in 
terms of the most tender and affectionate expostulation. We 
would say to him, that the mercy of God is just as free to you 
as it is to any other member of the human family. Murmur 
not, therefore, that God, in his infinite mercy, is pleased to 
save the believer, but not yourself. The same mercy is also 
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extended to you, and upon precisely the same conditions as 
the believer; and why shoald your eye be evil, because God 
is good alike to all. 

Remember, if the amiable young man be lost, it will not 
be because he was the chief of sinners, but because he would 
not condescend to receive the great salvation of God, on the 
terms appointed by infinite wisdom and goodness. And if the 
vilest of mankind be lost, it will not be because the blood of 
Christ is not sufficient to cleanse him from all iniquity, but 
because he, too, rejects the only Savior of the world. The 
word of God does not call upon men to ascertain who is the 
greatest sinner; it simply inquires, who will wash and be 
clean? It makes this appeal to all; for all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God. All are lepers, and there 
are the same waters for all. Let the vilest wash, and the 
power of God is pledged to begin the cure; and, however he 
may seem here, while surrounded by the infirmities of the 
flesh, the healing and renewing process will go on, until it be 
consummated and perfected in the inconceivable glory ‘ to be 
revealed in us. And if the least infected will not wash, how 
little soever his disease may plague him now, let him not com- 
plain if it cleave to him to all eternity; for, in rejecting the 
only remedy, he has made his own covenant and agreement 
with death. 

Cavil not, we beseech you, about the means. Is it not suffi- 
cient that God has appointed them in boundless mercy? If 
the blind man had done so, he had continued in his blindness. 
But — how beautiful! — he went, he washed, and he came see- 
ing! If Naaman had persisted in so doing, his leprosy had 
cleaved to him; but, being persuaded, he dipped himself seven 
times in Jordan, and his flesh came again like the flesh of a 
little child, and he was clean. These are but types and sym- 
bols of the blessings that await the humble believer. Only 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, then, and thy soul shall be 
delivered from the blindness, and cleansed from the leprosy of 
sin; and it shall be purified and rendered meet for the inher- 
itance of the saints in light. The scales shall be removed 
from thy mental vision; and, with the eye of faith, thou shalt 
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behold the unspeakable glories of the kingdom of God; and, 
feeling that they are all thine own, thou shalt enjoy an incon- 
ceivably sweeter and more sublime satisfaction than can be 
drawn from all the fountains of earthly pleasure and delight. 
But if thou wilt not believe, then art thou irrevocably doomed 
to die in thy sins. There is no other alternative, for such is 
the word of God. 

But, what! you are ready to exclaim, perhaps; must I die 
in my sins, merely because I do not believe? Would you 
not have seen the absurdity of the question, if Naaman had 
asked — What! must I remain a leper, merely because I 
will not wash, and be clean ?— merely because I choose to be 
cleansed in my own way, or not at all; rejecting and despis- 
ing the way appointed by God ? 

Is it but asmall matter to believe? Will it make buta 
small difference in your character? Why, then, will you not 
do a small thing, in order that you may reap the unspeak- 
able benefits of Christ’s death and intercession? Is there but 
« small space between you and the believer? Why, then, will 
you not pass over that small space, in order that you may 
reach the kingdom of life, and light, and immortality? Why 
will you stand aloof, in the sullen pride of your heart, and 
complain of the justice of God, whilst you absolutely con- 
strain him, by an eternal and immutable regard for his honor, 
and his law, and his glory, to withhold his mercy from you? 
O, if the word of God be a cunningly devised fable, then 
reject it all; but whether it be true or false, do not misrepre- 
sent its sublime lessons. Complain not that the Bible makes 
God unjust, in rejecting the moral man merely for not believ- 
ing; whilst, in truth and in deed, it offers eternal life and 
heaven to him, merely through believing ; and then leaves it 
to himself, whether he will accept, and live; or reject, and die. 

Recall to mind the appeal of Naaman’s servant to his mas- 
ter. This contains better sense and truer wisdom than all the 
captious philosophy of the schools. ‘ My father,’ said he, ‘if 
the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst thou 
not have done it? How much rather, then, when he saith to 
thee, wash, and be clean?’ If God had commanded thee to 
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do some great thing, in order to secure eternal life, woulds 
thou not have done it? If he had bid thee make a weary 
pilgrimage around the earth, in order to escape the dark and 
stormy pilgrimage of an endless night, wouldst thou not have 
done it? If he had required thee to bear, for ten thousand 
years, the groans, and agonies, and sighs of a wounded spirit, 
rather than encounter the horrors of the second death, wouldst 
thou not have done it? How much rather, then, when he 
saith to thee, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved? How rich, how boundless are the promises thus 
held out to you! How earnestly, and how tenderly, does the 
mercy of God plead with you to accept them! How, then, 
can you find itin your heart to murmur at the goodness of 
God, merely because you have not chosen to appropriate them 
to yourself. 

But, although we have thus spoken for the sake of argu- 
ment, there is a vast difference between the moral character 
of the penitent believer and that of the unbeliever. The one 
has laid down the arms of his rebellion against God ; the other 
is still determined to kave his own way, in which he seeks to 
justify himself by representing the offers of infinite mercy as 
unworthy of God. Although, out of the inexhaustible stores 
of his goodness, the Father of Mercies has brought all the 
riches and glories of heaven and laid them at his feet, yet 
such is the obstinacy, and pride, and ingratitude of his heart, 
that he will not take one step to receive them. It is his great 
sin, that he despises the blood which Christ has shed for him ; 
and that he, in consequence thereof, rejects the blessings which 
Christ has purchased for him, instead of receiving them, as he 
should do, with the overflowings of a grateful heart. 

‘ There is nothing,’ says Cudworth, ‘contrary to God in the 
whole world, nothing that fights against him, but self-will. 
This is the strong castle that we all keep garrisoned against 
heaven, in every one of our hearts, which God continually 
layeth siege unto; and it must be conquered and demolished 
before we can conquer heaven.’ Yes, we must give up our 
own self-will, and submit to the will of God, or we can never 
see life; and surely there can be no greater madness and folly, 
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no greater rebellion and wickedness, than for us to despise the 
great salvation, and reject the mercy of God, because we are 
pleased to suppose that the terms of life and immortality are 
too easy. 

Rationalists and unbelievers, who, like Mr. Lecky, object 
that the teachings of Christ lay too great stress on faith, over- 
look the real nature of genuine or justifying faith. This is 
not merely an opinion or conviction, nor any set of opinions 
or convictions. It is an implicit and child-like trust en God 
himself, which leads the soul to embrace all he says as true, 
and to rely with the most implicit confidence on all his prom- 
ises. Thus Abraham, ‘ the father of the faithful, and the great 
type of the genuine believer in all ages, believed God, and ‘it 
was counted to him for righteousness.’ In spite of all natural 
appearances to the contrary, Abraham trusted im God, and, 
with filial confidence, committed himself and his all to his 
guidance and direction. Hence, when God spake he did not 
stop to reason or object; he just obeyed his word, and rejoiced 
in the belief that he would make good all his promises. Such, 
precisely, was the faith of Abraham, and such, precisely, is the 
faith of all true believers in all ages whose ‘ faith is counted 
to them for righteousness.’ It is not an opinion merely, nor 
any set of opinions. It is, on the contrary, the conviction, the 
persuasion, the consent of the entire soul, renouncing its own 
will, and relying, with implicit, child-like confidence, on the 
will of God. It is not a loose notion of the head; it is an 
engrafted principle of the heart. It is not merely a specula- 
tive belief, or conviction of the head, which exerts no power 
over the life and conduct; for, in this sense, ‘ the devils believe 
and tremble.’ It is, on the contrary, a vital, active, inwrought, 
operating principle of the heart, which ‘ works by love,’ and 
purifies the the affections. By its energizing power it brings 
down the word of God into direct and powerful contact with 
the heart, and works mightily in obedience to his will. Rais- 
ing the soul above itself and every meaner thing, it looks to 
God, and to God only, as the author of our being, and as ‘ the 
rewarder of all who diligently seek him.’ Putting all earthly 
things under its feet, and looking all trials, and temptations, 
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and hardships in the face, it ‘endures as seeing Him who is 
invisible. Now, may we not fearlessly ask, if such allegiance, 
if such loyalty, on the part of a poor, fallen, finite creature, to 
the throne of the infinite Creator and Father of spirits, is a 
mean, or contemptible, or worthless thing? Nay, on the con- 
trary, is it not the most sublime principle of action by which 
men or angels have ever been actuated? Where, in the 
history of our race, can be found another army of heroes 
and martyrs comparable to those ‘who, through faith, sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiantly in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens’? Or where, in the annals of a fallen world, 


may be found a character more simple, more e«:n-st, more 
sincere, more heroic, or more sublime, than that «= t= great 
‘apostle of faith,’ by whom the glory of that nunle s:my of 


heroes and martyrs has been celebrated in such a iui; sody of 
burning and unparalleled eloquence? Having felt, in his own 
heart and person, the transforming power of the principle of 
faith, that greatest of apostles and of men knew that, under 
God, it was destined to transform the world and mould it into 
the image of its Maker. The cold skeptic or proud ration- 
alist who, from his own experience, knows nothing of the 
power of this principle, may object to it and cast it aside with 
a contemptuous sneer; but it is, nevertheless, the one great, 
heroic, and transforming power of the world. He may, it is 
true, never attain to a knowledge of the practical value of this 
great principle, or rise to the grand conception of a character 
like that of the ‘ great apostle of faith ;’ but his blindness, how- 
ever great or deplorable, can never blot out, except for his own 
mind, the intrinsic power, and majesty, and glory of the prin- 
ciple of action he so cordially despises. In the-language of 
Froude, ‘ the meanest Christian slave that was ever thrown to 
the wild beasts of a Roman amphitheatre’ saw, ‘in the divine 
power of his faith,’ farther and deeper into ‘ the future of this 
world’ than did ‘the greatest and proudest of his imperial 
persecutors.’ 
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Such is the nature and such the power of the faith which, 
according to Christ and his apostles, is said to justify the 
ungodly. And no sooner is the faith possessed by them than 
they cease to be ungodly. Does any one ask, then, whether a 
man, without good works, can be saved by his faith? Can 
the ungodly, the unsanctified, be saved by his faith? If so, 
then we answer, that no such person has ever lived, or will 
ever live. If his faith does not work by love, and produce 
obedience, then it is a dead faith, and as such can never jus- 
tify or save him. Indeed, it is not faith at all, any more than 
a lifeless corpse isa man. As the spirit—the self-conscious 
and intelligent spirit — by which a man is distinguished from 
the clod of the valley, has fled from the one, so is the vital 
energy, by which the justifying or saving faith of the Chris- 
tian is distinguished from the belief of devils, absent from the 
other. We may suppose, if we please, that a man really be- 
lieves, and yet does not obey; but, after all, such a character 
never has been, and never will be, realized among men. It is 
merely a figment of the brain —a creature of the imagina- 
tion. Will it be saved? Why, as it can neither suffer pain, 
nor enjoy pleasure, so we care not whether it be saved or lost. 
The sooner lost, perhaps, the better; for then it would no 
longer cheat or delude the minds of men with the semblance 
of reality. Is it not sufficient that the ever-blessed Gospel 
has made provision for all the cases which do or can exist, 
without pretending to bring its glad tidings of great joy to 
the abstractions, or figments, of the human brain? Show us 
the faith of a man, or a devil, without its works, and we will 
show you the faith of the Christian by dts works. 

For the universe of matter there is one great law — the law 
of gravity — on which its unity, its order, its harmony, and 
its glory depend. Strike out this one law, and the universe 
of matter, now so wonderful in its hamony and beauty, rushes 
into chaos. Or, impair the force and universal prevalence of 
this law, and the material universe is disturbed in its harmony 
and darkened in its glory. Now, what the law of gravity is 
to the universe of matter the law of faith is to the universe 
of mind. As the one is the attraction which every particle of 
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matter in the universe has for every other particle, so the other 
is the confidence of mind in mind, by whose sweet attraction 
the harmony of heaven and earth is preserved, and all things are 
made to repose in peace and joy. ‘Surely it is a heaven upon 
earth,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘to have a man’s mind move in char- 
ity, turn upon the poles of truth, and rest in providence.’ 
Now, this heaven upon earth would be perfect, if there were 
a perfect confidence existing between all minds — between all 
created minds and God, so that all could enjoy a perfect rest 
in his providence; and between all men, so that every man’s 
mind could move in perfect charity, and turn upon the poles 
of perfect truth. But since sin has destroyed this confidence, 
or faith, of man in his God, and the very ground of it among 
men, this heaven no longer exists upon earth. Nor will it 
ever exist here till this bond of universal union and harmony 
be restored, by the grace of God. Hence, in order to effect 
its restoration, it is the first and most fundamental design of 
infinite wisdom to restore, both in its ground and in itself, the 
confidence on which it depends for its existence. In other 
words, to restore this heaven upon earth, by restoring a well- 
grounded confidence of man in man, as well as man in his 
Maker. 

The loss of this confidence, together with the very ground 
of it, between man and man, has, in more instances than one, 
made a hell upon earth; and the greater this loss of confi- 
dence the greater the hell which has resulted from it. On 
the other hand, every ‘ reign of terror,’ as well as that of the 
French revolution, has been the reign of distrust and suspi- 
cion, fear and death. Hence, the philosopher, or rationalist, 
who thinks that the principle of faith, or confidence, can be too 
highly valued, has, it seems to us, no very great reason to be 
proud of his wisdom. The truth is, that the wisdom of God 
appears foolishness to him only because it is above his com- 
prehension ; and it is above his comprehension only because it 
has no place in his own personal experience. 

‘The distinctive revelation of the New Testament,’ it has 
been well said, ‘the chosen and special teaching of the Master 
himself, is the fatherhood of God, and the childship of all 
11 
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souls.’ Is it not proper, then, that all souls should possess 
and cherish, as the very life of their lives, as the very source 
and secret of all their peace and joy, a filial confidence or faith 
in the ‘ Father of spirits’? The answer to this question seems 
so obvious to our mind, and so clearly grounded in the nature 
of things, as well as in the word of God, that we can only won- 
der at the doubts, and difficulties, and objections of those who, 
proud of their own reason, laugh at the weak credulity of 
Christians. Immersed in the darkness of their own little dens 
of skepticism, they do not see the difference between the faith 
of the gospel and the intellectual belief of certain propositions 
or dogmas; and, regarding those propositions or dogmas as 
absurd, they confound credulity with faith, or the weakness 
of imbeciles with the most sublime principle of action that 
ever animated the breast of men or angels. 





Art. VI.—The Civil Record of Major-General Winfield 8S. 
Hancock, during his Administration in Louisiana and 
Texas. 1871. 

Such is the tit:e of a pamphlet which has just issued from 
the press, and been placed in our hands by a friend. The 
object of the work, as stated by the unknown author, is to 
direct attention to the services of General Hancock during the 
most trying period, and under the most trying circumstances, 
in the history of our country. These services, and indeed the 
whole career of General Hancock, deserve the serious atten- 
tion of all good men and true in every section of our sorely 
afflicted land. 

The period of time which his civil record covers commenced 
November 29, 1867, when he assumed the command of the 
Fifth Military District, including Louisiana and Texas, and 
ended March 16, 1868, when he was relieved of that com- 
mand. During that period General Hancock was clothed 
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with the absolute power conferred on the District Com- 
manders in the Southern States, by what are called the 
‘Reconstruction Acts of Congress.’ These Acts of Congress, 
as they are called, invested him, as well as others, with dicta- 
torial powers; and, accordingly, he was generally regarded 
and approached as a dictator by the people of his district. 
It is this relation of absolute, autocratic ruler and subject peo- 
ple, so strange to an American citizen of former times, which 
attracts and rivets the attention of the reader to the civil 
record before us. There is not a page of it, nor a line, which 
is not replete with interest. 

Those people, conquered in war, accept the dictator as he is 
sent. They submit to their fate. They ask nothing, and they 
expect nothing, except what the military dictator may be 
pleased to vouchsafe to them. This is sad, but natural. A 
more curious spectacle, however, is presented by that portion 
of the people who, during the war, affiliated with the finally 
victorious North. For, though they seemed, at one time, to 
think that their liberties had been secured by the suppression 
of the revolt, they prostrate themselves before the vice-royal 
throne of the congressional commander, and beg him to confer 
_ on them such rights as he may be pleased to grant! But the 
most amazing spectacle of all is, that the dictator himself is 
the only person in all his dominions who is unwilling to see 
himself wield or exercise the arbitrary and imperial preroga- 
tives with which he has been invested. He alone, though 
clothed with ‘a little brief authority ’ (so fearfully abused by 
other military commanders), thinks it does not become him to 
play the Cesar. 

It appears, from the civil record before us, that General 
-Hancock was petitioned by the humble and loyal subjects to 
suppress the regular courts of law; annul the laws themselves; 
set aside contracts; prevent the collection of debts; overthrow 
the right of trial by jury; decide cases already instituted in 
the civil tribunals; divest citizens of their title to lands for 
the benefit of corporations; send troops to the polls to secure 
the election of favorites; arrest, imprison, and punish, by 
means of military commission, any and every person who 
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might happen not to speak as submissively as they should, or 
to feel exactly as they ought, in regard to the all-glorious and 
perfect government of Congress. But, absolutely refusing to 
comply with all such petitions, he respects the rights of the 
people, one and all, and confines the exercise of his unlimited 
powers within the sacred bounds of constitutional: law and 
justice. We hail him, therefore, as a second Washington, 
whom no amount of temptation can seduce from the path of 
conscious rectitude. He will offend the powers that be, and 
he will disgust his friends, if necessary, but he will not violate 
his own sense of right, and justice, and mercy. He is, in 
fact, one of the few men who, in the history of our race, have 
shown themselves as firm and noble in the administration of 
civil justice as brave and heroic in the conduct of their mili- 
tary campaigns. 

We copy, for the gratification of our readers, some of the 
orders issued by General Hancock in the course of his civil 
administration. His order, on assuming the command of his 
district, is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS FIFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, 
GENERAL ORDERS } 
No. 40. ( New Or.Eans, La., November 29, 1867. 

I. In accordance with General Orders No. 81, Headquar- — 
ters of the Army, Adjutant.General’s office, Washington, D. 
C., August 27th, 1867, Major-General W. 8. Hancock hereby 
assumes command of the Fifth Military District, and of the 
Department composed of the States of Louisiana and Texas. 

II. The General commanding is gratified to learn that 
peace and quiet reign in this Department. It will be his pur- 
pose to preserve this condition of things. As a means to this 
great end, he regards the maintenance of the civil authorities 
in the faithful execution of the laws as the most efficient under 
existing circumstances. 

In war it is indispensable to repel force by force, and over- 
throw and destroy opposition to lawful authority. But when 
insurrectionary force has been overthrown, and peace estab- 
lished, and the civil authorities are ready and willing to per- 
form their duties, the military power should cease to lead, 
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and the civil administration resume its natural and rightful 
_dominion. Solemnly impressed with these views, the General 
announces that the great principles of American liberty are 
still the lawful inheritance of this people, and ever should be. 
The right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the liberty of 
the press, the freedom of speech, the natural rights of persons, 
and the rights of property, must be preserved. 

Free institutions, while they are essential to the prosperity 
and happiness of the people, always furnish the strongest 
inducements to peace and order. Crimes and offenses com- 
mitted in this district must be referred to the consideration 
and judgment of the regular civil tribunals, and those tribu- 
nals will be supported in their lawful jurisdiction. 

Should there be violations of existing laws which are not 
inquired into by the civil magistrates, or should failures in the 
administration of justice by the courts be complained of, the 
cases will be reported to these headquarters, when such orders 
wil be made as may be deemed necessary. 

While the General thus indicates his purpose to respect the 
liberties of the people, he wishes all to understand that armed 
insurrection or forcible resistance to the law will be instantly 
suppressed by arms. 


By command of Masor-GENERAL W. 8S. Hancock. 
[Official.] 


\ 

It appears from this Order that General Hancock was inflex- 
ibly resolved to rule according to the laws of the land, and 
not by an exercise of arbitrary power. Still efforts were 
made to shake his purpose. Hence, on the 18th of December, 
it became necessary to issue the following order : 


Order to Secure the Purity of Elections, and to Prevent 
Military Interference at the Polls. 


HEADQUARTERS FIFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, 
New Or.Eans, La., December 18, 1867. 
EXTRACT. 
I. In compliance with the supplementary act of Congress 
of March 23, 1867, notice is hereby given that an election 


SpEctAL ORDERS 
No. 213. 
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will be held in the State of Texas, on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, and 14th days of February, 1868, to determine whether 
a convention shall be held, and for delegates thereto, ‘ to form 
a Constitution’ for the State under said act. 


IX. Military interference with elections, ‘unless it shall 
be necessary to keep the peace at the polls,’ is prohibited by 
law, and no soldiers will be allowed to appear at any polling 
place, unless as citizens of the State they are registered as 
voters, and then only for the purpose of voting; but the com- 
manders of posts will be prepared to act promptly if the civil 
authorities fail to preserve the peace. . 


X. The sheriff and other peace officers of each county are 
required to be present during the whole time the polls are 
kept open, and until the election is completed, and will be 
made responsible that there shall be no interference with 
judges of elections, or other interruption of good order. 


As an additional measure to secure the purity of the elec- 
tion, each registrar or clerk is hereby clothed, during the elec- 
tion, with authority to call upon the civil officers of the county 
to make arrests, and in case of failure of the aforesaid civil 
officers, are empowered to perform their duties, during the 
election. They will make full report of such failures on the 
part of civil officers, to the Commanding General, Fifth Mili- 


tary District, through the headquarters District of Texas, for 
orders in each case. 


By command of Masor-GENERAL HANCOCK. 
[Official.] 


On the first day of January, 1868, our dictator was forced, 
by the circumstances around him, to declare to the people 
that he is not an autocrat by nature, and that he will not be 
compelled, by any amount of external pressure, to the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power. The order containing this noble 
declaration is in these words: 
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Order of General Hancock Disclaiming Judicial Functions 
in Civil Cases. 
HEADQUARTERS FIFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, 


GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 1. New ORtEAns, La., January 1, 1868. 


Applications have been made at these headquarters imply- 
ing the existence of an arbitrary authority in the Commanding 
General touching purely civil controversies. 

One petitioner solicits this action, another that, and each 
refers to some special consideration of grace or favor which 
he supposes to exist, and which should influence this Depart- 
ment. 

The number of such applications, and the waste of time 
they involve, make it necessary to declare that the adminis- 
tration of civil justice appertains to the regular courts. The 
rights of litigants do not depend on the views of the General ; 
they are to be adjudged and settled according to the laws. 
Arbitrary power, such as he has been urged to assume, has no 
existence here. It is not found in the laws of Louisiana or 
of Texas— it cannot be derived from any act or acts of Con- 
gress —it is restrained by a Constitution and prohibited from 
action in many particulars. 

The Major-General Commanding takes occasion to repeat, 
that, while disclaiming judicial functions in civil cases, he can 
suffer no forcible resistance to the execution of process of the 
courts. 


By command of Masgor-GENERAL HANCOCK. 
[Official.] 


These orders are here given as specimens of the views of 
government entertained by General Hancock. If necessary, 
others of the same kind, and exhibiting the same traits of 
character, might be easily adduced. He certainly deserves 
all praise. His first administration was, of course, not such 
as to please the radical party. ©n the contrary, it proved so 
deeply offensive to that party, that it provoked the greatest 
bitterness of feeling against him. Accordingly, in a letter of 
January 17, 1868, which reflected all the malevolent feelings 
of his enemies, Governor Pease, of Texas, roundly denounced 
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him for refusing to try citizens by military commission, and 
otherwise disregarding the will of Congress. The reply of 
General Hancock to Governor Pease is, we say without hesi- 
tation, one of the ablest expositions of the great principles of 
American liberty which we have seen. In the perusal of this 
document we cannot forbear to rejoice that, in spite of all the 
dark, and troubled, and lawless times through which we have 
passed, the North has had, at least, one Abdiel. Nor can we 
deny ourselves the pleasure of laying this noble reply before our 
readers. It may, perhaps, be deemed too long for an extract; 
but deserving, as it does, a more permanent and imperishable 
form than the fugitive leaves of a pamphlet, we cheerfully 


embalm it in the pages of Zhe Southern Review. It is as 
follows : 


HEADQUARTERS FIFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, 


NEw OR.EANS, LA., March 9, 1868. 
To His Excellency E. M. Pease, Governor of Texas: 


Sir — Your communication of the 17th January last was 
received in due course of mail (the 27th January ), but not 
until it had been widely circulated by the newspaper press. 
To such a letter — written and published for manifest pur- 
poses —it has been my intention to reply as soon as leisure 
from more important business would permit. 

Your statement, that the act of Congress ‘ to provide for the 
more efficient government of the rebel States,’ declares that 
whatever government existed in Texas was provisional; that 
peace and order should be enforced; that Texas should be 
part of the Fifth Military District, and subject to military 
power; that the President shoufd appoint an officer to com- 
mand in said district, and detail a force to protect the rights 
of person and property, suppress insurrection and violence, 
and punish offenders, either by military commission or through 
the action of local civil tribunals, as in his judgment might 
seem best, will not be disputed. One need only read the act 
to perceive it contains such provisions. But how all this is 
supposed to have made it my duty to order the military com- 
mission requested, you have entirely failed to show. The 
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power to do a thing if shown, and the propriety of doing it, 
are often very different matters. You observe, you are ata 
loss to understand how a government, without representation 
in Congress, or a militia force, and subject to military power, 
can be said to be in the full exercise of all its proper powers. 
You do not reflect that this government, created or permitted 
by Congress, has all the powers which the act intends, and 
may fully exercise them accordingly. If you think it ought 
to have more powers, should be allowed to send members to 
Congress, wield a militia force, and possess yet other powers, 
your complaint is not to be preferred against me, but against 
Congress, who made it what it is. 

As respects the issue between us, any question as to what 
Congress ought to have done. has no pertinence. You admit, 
the act of Congress authorizes me to try an offender by mili- 
tary commission, or allow the local civil tribunals to try, as I 
shall deem best; and you cannot deny that the act expressly 
recognizes such local civil tribunals as legal authorities for the 
purpose specified. When you contend there are no legal local 
tribunals for any purpose in Texas, you must either deny the 
plain reading of the act of Congress, or the power of Con- 
gress to pass the act. 

You next remark, that you dissent from my declaration, 
‘that the country (Texas) is in a state of profound peace,’ 
and proceed to state the grounds of your dissent. They ap- 
pear to me not a little extraordinary. I quote your words: 
‘It is true, there no longer exists here ( Texas) any organized 
resistance to the authority of the United States.’ ‘ But a large 
majority of the white population who participated in the late 
rebellion are embittered against the Government, and yield 
to it an unwilling obedience.’ Nevertheless, you concede 
they do yield it obedience. You proceed: 

‘None of this class have any affection for the Government, 
and very few any respect for it. They regard the legislation 
of Congress on the subject of reconstruction as unconstitu- 
tional and hostile to their interests, and consider the govern- 
ment now existing here under authority of the United States 
as an usurpation on their rights. They look on the emanci- 
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pation of their late slaves, and the disfranchisement of a 
portion of their own class, as an act of insult and oppression.’ 

And this is all you have to present for proof that war, and 
not peace, prevails in Texas; and hence it becomes my duty— 
so you suppose—to set aside the local civil tribunals, and 
enforce the penal code against citizens by means of military 
commissions. , 

My dear sir, I am not a lawyer, nor has it been my business, 
as it may have been yours, to study the philosophy of state- 
craft and politics. But I may lay claim, after an experience 
of more than half a lifetime, to some poor knowledge of men, 
and some appreciation of what is necessary to social order and 
happiness. And for the future of our common country, I 
could devoutly wish that no great number of our people have 
yet fallen in with the views you appear to entertain. Woe be 
to us, whenever it shall come to pass that the power of the 
magistrate — civil or military —is permitted to deal with the 
mere opinions or feelings of the people. 

I have been accustomed to believe that sentiments of respect 
or disrespect, and feelings of affection, love, or hatred, so long 
as not developed into acts in violation of law, were matters 
wholly beyond the punitory power of human tribunals. 

I will maintain that the entire freedom of thought and 
speech, however acrimoniously indulged, is consistent with 
the noblest aspirations of man and the happiest condition of 
his race. 

When a boy, I remember io have read a speech of Lord 
Chatham, delivered in Parliament. It was during our Revo- 
lutionary war, and related to the policy of employing the 
savages on the side of Britain. You may be more familiar 
with the speech than I am. If I am not greatly mistaken, 
his lordship denounced the British Government — his govern- 
ment —in terms of unmeasured bitterness. He characterized 
its policy as revolting to every sentiment of humanity and 
religion; proclaimed it covered with disgrace, and vented his 
eternal abhorrence of it and its measures. It may, I think, 
be safely asserted that a majority of the British nation con- 
curred in the views of Lord Chatham. But who ever sup- 
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posed that profound peace was not existing in that kingdom, 
or that government had any authority to question the absolute 
right of the opposition to expresz their objections to the pro- 
priety of the king’s measures, in any words or to any extent 
they pleased? It would be difficult to show that the oppo- 
nents of the government in the days of the elder Adams, or 
Jefferson, or Jackson, exhibited for it either ‘ affection’ or 
‘respect.’ You are conversant with the history of our past 
parties and political struggles touching legislation on alienage, 
sedition, the embargo, national banks, our wars with England 
and Mexico, and cannot be ignorant of the fact, that for one 
party to assert that a law or system of legislation is unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive, and usurpative, is not a new thing in the 
United States. That the people of Texas consider acts of 
Congress unconstitutional, oppressive, or insulting to them, is 
of no consequence to the matter in hand. The President of 
the United States has announced his opinion that these acts 
of Congress are unconstitutional. The Supreme Court, as 
you are aware, not long ago decided unanimously that a cer- 
tain military commission was unconstitutional. Our people 
everywhere, in every State, without reference to the side they 
took during the rebellion, differ as to the constitutionality of 
these acts of Congress. How the matter really is, neither you 
nor I may dogmatically affirm. 

If you deem them constitutional laws, and beneficial to the 
country, you not only have the right to publish your opinions, 
but it might be your bounden duty as a citizen to do so. Not 
less is it the privilege and duty of any and every citizen, 
wherever residing, to publish his opinion freely and fearlessly 
on this and every question which he thinks concerns his inter- 
est. This is merely in accordance with the principles of our 
free government; and neither you nor I would wish to live 
under any other. It is time, now, at the end of almost two 
years from the close of the war, we should begin to recollect 
what manner of people we are; to tolerate again free, popular 
discussion, and extend some forbearance and consideration to 
opposing views. The maxims, that in all intellectual contests 
truth is mighty and must prevail, and that error is harmless 
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when reason is left free to combat it, are not only sound, but 
salutary. It is a poor compliment to the merits of such a 
cause, that its advocates would silence opposition by force; 
and generally those only who are in the wrong will resort to 
this ungenerous means. I am confident you will not commit 
your serious judgment to the proposition, that any amount of 
discussion, or any sort of opinions, however unwise in your 
judgment, or any assertion or feeling, however resentful or 
bitter, not resulting in a breach of law, can furnish justifica- 
tion for your denial that profound peace exists in Texas. You 
might as well deny that profound peace exists in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, California, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
where a majority of the people. differ with a minority on 
these questions; or that profound peace exists in the House 
of Representatives or the Senate at Washington, or the Su- 
preme Court, where all these questions have been repeatedly 
discussed, and parties respectfully and patiently heard. You 
next complain, that in parts of the State ( Texas) it is difficult 
to enforce the criminal laws; that sheriffs fail to arrest; that 
grand-jurors will not always indict; that in some cases the 
military, acting in aid of the civil authorities, have not been 
able to execute the process of the courts; that petit-jurors have 
acquitted persons adjudged guilty by you; and that other per- 
sons charged with offenses have broke jail and fled from prose- 
cution. I know not how these things are; but admitting your 
representations to be literally true, if for such reasons I should 
set aside the local civil tribunals and order a military commis- 
sion, there is no place in the United States where it might 
not be done with equal propriety. There is not a State in the 
Union — North or South — where the like facts are not con- 
tinually happening. Perfection is not to be predicated of man 
or his works. No one can reasonably expect certain and abso- 
lute justice of human transactions; and if military power is 
to be set in motion, on the principles for which you would 
seem to contend, I fear that a civil government, regulated by 
laws, could have no abiding place beneath the circuit of the 
sun. It is rather more than hinted in your letter, that there 
is no local State government in Texas, and no local laws out- 
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side of the acts of Congress, which I ought to respect; and 
that I should undertake to protect the rights of persons and 
property in my own way and in an arbitrary manner. If such 
be your meaning, I am compelled to differ with you. After 
the abolition of slavery (an event which I hope no one now 
regrets ), the laws of Louisiana and Texas existing prior to 
the rebellion, and not in conflict with the acts of Congress, 
comprised a vast system of jurisprudence, both civil and crim- 
inal. It required not volumes only, but libraries, to contain 
them. They laid down principles and precedents for ascer- 
taining the rights and adjusting the controversies of men in 
every conceivable case. They were the creations of great and 
good and learned men, who had labored, in their day, for their 
kind, and gone down to the grave long before our recent trou- 
bles, leaving their works an inestimable legacy to the human 
race. These laws, as I am informed, connected the civilization 
of past and present ages, and testified of the justice, wisdom, 
humanity, and patriotism of more than one nation, through 
whose records they descended to the present people of these 
States. I am satisfied, from representations of persons compe- 
tent to judge, they are as perfect a system of laws as may be 
found elsewhere, and better suited than any other to the con- 
dition of this people, for by them they have long been gov- 
erned. Why should it be supposed Congress has abolished 
these laws? Why should any one wish to abolish them ? 
They have committed no treason, nor are hostile to the 
United States, nor countenance crime, nor favor injustice. 
On them, as on a foundation of rock, reposes almost the 
entire superstructure of social order in these two States. 
Annul this code of local laws, and there would be no longer 
any rights, either of person or property, here. Abolish the 
local civil tribunals made to exécute them, and you would 
virtually annul the laws, except in reference to the very few 
cases cognizable in the federal courts. Let us for a moment 
suppose the whole local code annulled, and that I am left, as 
commander of the Fifth Military District, the sole fountain 
of law and justice. This is the position in which you would 
place me. 
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I am now to protect all rights and redress all wrongs. 
How is it possible for me to do it? Innumerable questions 
arise, of which I am not only ignorant, but to the solution of 
which a military court is entirely unfitted. One would estab- 
lish a will, another a deed; or the question is one of succes- 
sion, or partnership, or descent, or trust; a suit of ejectment, 
or claim to chattels ; or the application may relate to robbery, 
theft, arson, or murder. How am I to take the first step in 
any such matter? If I turn to the acts of Congress I find 
nothing on the subject. I dare not open the authors on the 
local code, for it has ceased to exist. 

And you tell me that in this perplexing condition I am to 
furnish, by dint of my own hasty and crude judgment, the 
legislation demanded by the vast and manifold interests of 
the people! I repeat, sir, that you, and not Congress, are 
responsible for the monstrous suggestion, that there are no 
local laws or institutions here to be respected by me, outside 
the acts of Congress. I say unhesitatingly, if it were possible 
that Congress should pass an act abolishing the local codes for 
Louisiana and Texas — which I do not believe — and it should 
fall to my lot to supply their places with something of my 
own, I do not see how I could do better than follow the laws 
in force here prior to the rebellion, excepting whatever therein 
shall relate to slavery. Power may destroy the forms, but not 
the principles of justice; these will live in spite even of the 
sword. History tells us that the Roman pandects were lost 
for a long pericd among the rubbish that war and revolution 
had heaped upon them, but at length were dug out of the 
ruins — again to be regarded as a precious treasure. 

You are pleased to state, that ‘since the publication of (my) 
General Orders No. 40, there has been a perceptible increase 
of crime and manfestation of hostile feeling toward the Gov- 
ernment and its supporters,’ and add, that it is ‘an unpleasant 
duty to give such a recital of the condition of the country.’ 

You will permit me to say that I deem it impossible the 
first of these statements can be true, and that I do very greatly 
doubt the correctness of the second. General Orders No. 40 
was issued -at New Orleans, November 29, 1867, and your let- 
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ter was dated January 17,1868. Allowing time for Order No. 
40 to reach Texas and become generally known, some addi- 
tional time must have elapsed before its effect could be mani- 
fested, and yet a further time must transpire before you would 
be able to collect the evidence of what you term ‘the condition 
of the country;’ and yet, after all this, you would have to 
make the necessary investigations to ascertain if Order No. 40 
or something else was the cause. The time, therefore, remain- 
ing to enable you, before the 17th of January, 1868, to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion on so delicate and nice a question 
must have been very short. How yon proceeded — whether 
you investigated yourself or through third persons, and, if so, 
who they were, what their competency and fairness, on what 
evidence you rested your conclusions, or whether you ascer- 
tained any facts at all, are points upon which your letter so 
discreetly omits all mention that I may well be excused for 
not relying implicitly upon it; nor is my difficulty diminished 
by the fact that, in another part of your letter, you state that 
ever since the close of the war a very large portion of the peo- 
ple have had no affection for the Government, but bitterness 
of feeling only. Had the duty of publishing and circulating 
through the country long, before it reached me, your state- 
ment, that the action of the district commander was increasing 
crime and hostile feeling against the Government, been less 
painful to your sensibilities, it might possibly have occurred 
to you to furnish something on the subject in addition to your 
bare assertion. 

But what was Order No. 40, and how could it have the 
effect you attribute to it? It sets forth that ‘the great prin- 
ciples of American liberty are still the inheritance of this peo- 
ple, and ever should be; that the right of trial by jury, the 
habeas corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, 
and the natural rights of person and property must be pre- 
served.’ Will you question the truth of these declarations ? 
Which one of these great principles of liberty are you ready 
to deny and repudiate? Whoever does so avows himself the 
enemy of human liberty and the advocate of despotism. Was 
there any intimation in Genera] Orders No. 40 that any crimes 
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or breaches of law would be countenanced? You know that 
there was not. On the contrary, you know perfectly well, that 
while ‘ the consideration of crime and offenses committed in the 
Fifth Military District was referred to the judgment of the 
regular civil tribunals,’ a pledge was given in Order No. 40, 
which all understood, that tribunals would be supported in 
their lawful jurisdiction, and that ‘forcible resistance to law 
would be instantly suppressed by arms.’ You will not affirm 
that this pledge has ever been forfeited. There has not been 
a moment since I have been in command of the Fifth District 
when the whole military force in my hands has not been ready 
to support the civil authorities of Texas in the execution of 
the laws. And Iam unwilling to believe they would refuse 
to call for aid if they needed it. 

There are some considerations which, it seems to me, should 
cause you to hesitate before indulging in wholesale censure 
against the civil authorities of Texas. You are yourself the 
chief of these authorities—not elected by the people, but created 
by the military. Not long after you had thus come into office, 
all the judges of the Supreme Court of Texas—five in num- 
ber — were removed from office, and new appointments made; 
twelve of the seventeen district judges were removed, and 
others appointed. County officers, more or less, in seventy-five 
out of one hundred and twenty-eignt counties, were removed, 
and others appointed in their places. It is fair to conclude 
that the executive and judicial civil functionaries in Texas are 
the persons whom you desired to fill the offices. It is proper 
to mention, also, that none but registered citizens, and only 
those who could take the test oath, have been allowed to serve 
as jurors during your administration. Now, it is against this 
local government, created by military power, prior to my 
coming here, and so composed of your personal and _ political 
friends, that you have preferred the most grievous complaints. 
It is of them that you have asserted they will not do their 
duty; they will not maintain justice; will not arrest offend- 
ers; will not punish crimes; and that out of one hundred 
homicides committed in the last twelve months, not over ten 
arrests have been made; and, by means of such gross disre- 
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gard of duty, you declare that neither property nor life is safe 
in Texas. 


Certainly you could have said nothing more to the discredit 
of the officials who are now in office. If the facts be as you 
allege, a mystery is presented for which I can imagine no 
explanation. Why is it that your political friends, backed up 
and sustained by the whole military power of the United 
States in this district, should be unwilling to enforce the laws 
against that part of the population lately in rebellion, and 
whom you represent as the offenders? In all the nistory of 
these troubles, I have never seen or heard before of such a 
fact. I repeat, if the fact be so, it is a profound mystery, 
utterly surpassing my comprehension. I am constrained to 
declare that I believe you are in a very great error as to facts. 
On careful examination, at the proper source, I find that at 
the date of your letter four cases only of homicides had been 
reported to these headquarters as having occurred since 
November 29, 1867, the date of Order No. 40, and these cases 
were ordered to be tried or investigated as soon as the reports 
were received. However, the fact of the one hundred homi- 
cides may still be correct, as stated by you. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau in Texas reported one hundred and sixty. How many 
of these were by Indians and Mexicans, and how the remainder 
were classified, is not known, nor is it known whether these 
data are accurate. 


The report of the commanding officer of the District of 
Texas shows that since I assumed command no applications 
have been made to him by you for the arrest of criminals in 
the State of Texas. 


To this date eighteen cases of homicides have been reported 
to me as having occurred since November 29, 1867, although 
special instructions had been given to report such cases as 
they occur. Of these, five were committed by Indians, one 
by a Mexican, one by an insane man, three by colored men, 
two of women by their husbands, and of the remainder some 
by parties unknown — all of which could be scarcely attributa- 
ble to Order No. 40. If the reports received since the issuing 
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of Order No. 40 are correct, they exhibit no increase of homi- 
cides in my time, if you are correct that one hundred had 
occurred in the past twelve months. 

That there has not been a perfect administration of justice 
in Texas I am not prepared to deny. 

That there has been no such wanton disregard of duty on 
the part of officials as you allege, I am well satisfied. A very 
little while ago you regarded the present officials in Texas the 
only ones who could be safely trusted with power. Now you 
pronounce them worthless, and would cast them aside. 

I have found little else in your letter but indications of 
temper, lashed into excitement by causes which I deem mostly 
imaginary ; a great confidence in the accuracy of your own 
opinions, and an intolerance of the opinions of others; a desire 
to punish the thoughts and feelings of those who differ from 
you; and an impatience which magnifies the shortcomings of 
officials who are, perhaps, as earnest and conscientious in the 
discharge of their duties as yourself; and a most unsound con- 
clusion, that while any persons are to be found wanting in 
affection or respect for government, or yielding it obedience 
from motives which you do not approve, war, and not peace, 
is the status, and all such persons are the proper subjects for 
military penal jurisdiction. 


If I have written anything to disabuse your mind of so 
grave an error, I shall be gratified. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. S. Hancocr, 


Major-General Commanding. 


This decument must, it seems tous, convince every one by 
whom it is read, that General Hancock is a just man —a sim- 
ple, massive, and heroic character — as calm and dispassionate 
in the formation of his opinions as he is firm and inflexible in 
‘ his adherence to them. He is not to be driven from his con- 
victions of right; because in the formation of them his great 
aim has been, not the exaltation of self, but his country’s good. 
We admire this memorable state paper, because it stands out 
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so grandly above the darkness of evil times and an almost 
universal defection of principle, like some memorial of the 
olden time, when a regard for justice and the liberties of the 
people had a fixed abode in the hearts of statesmen. 





Art. VII.— History of Morals. By Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
Last chapter of the second volume, entitled ‘ The Position 
of Woman.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870.1 


One of the subjects which now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, is beginning to attract the attention which 
its importance demands, is the mission, the education, and the 
influence of woman. In his History of Morals, Mr. Lecky 
devotes the last and best chapter of the work, consisting of 
more than a hundred pages, to a learned, ounminianaiien, and 
eloquent survey of ‘the position of woman.’ And among the 
discourses of the celebrated Adolph Monod, there are several 
on ‘the mission’ and on ‘the life’ of woman. We mention 
these productions only because of all the innumerable discus- 
sions of the same subject they are the only ones to which we 
shall have occasion to refer. 

We have been accustomed to regard the woman’s rights 
movement as too insignificant and too absurd to deserve seri- 
ous attention. But in some portions of the border States, as 
well as in the universal North, this movement is assuming pro- 
portions, and manifesting a spirit, which inspire some of our 
most thoughtful minds with no little alarm. They are begin- 
ning to fear that, after all, this most absurd movement may 
gain the ascendancy in this country. 

One thing is certain, namely, that nothing is too absurd to 

1 The following article was originally prepared and delivered as an 
Annual Address before the ‘Lee and jackson Literary Society of the Wes- 
leyan Female College, at Staunton, Virginia, on the 14th of June, 1871. The 


Rev. William A. Harris is the President of this flourishing collegiate institute 
for the education of young ladies. 
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fail of success in this ‘ the most enlightened nation on the face 
of the globe.” We appeal to facts. We now see recently 
emancipated slaves—as ignorant as their emancipators are 
malignant —in our legislative halls, in the highest judicial 
offices of some of the Southern States, and on boards of trus- 
tees as the conservators and guardians of the interests of the 
higher education! Could anything be more absurd? Or 
would anything, only a few years ago, have been pronounced 
more utterly impossible, if any one had been bold enough to 
predict such a result? In view of such facts, indeed, we are 
almost inclined to believe, that the more absurd anything is 
the greater are its chances of success under the radical rule of 
the present day. Why, has not Grant himself succeeded, and 
does he not now occupy the very highest position in the gift 
of ‘the most enlightened people under the sun’? Can we, 
then, reasonably doubt of the success of any man, or measure, 
merely because he, she, or it, is supremely absurd? Mrs. Vic- 
toria Woodhull, now a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, may never be elected to that high office; but if 
so, she will not fail merely in consequence of the absurdity of 
her claims or pretensions. Her chances, at this moment, are 
apparently better than were those of Abraham Lincoln, or 
Ulysses 8. Grant, twenty years ago. Women may never have 
the right to vote in this country; but whether they have or 
not, their prospects for the enjoyment of that ‘right’ are now 
apparently better than were those of the blacks previous to 
the late war. Who knows, then, what may happen, or, in the 
course of time, go down with the sovereign people, composed 
of all colors, all ages, and both sexes ? 

If, however, the movement in question should succeed, it 
would be nothing new under the sun. History would only 
repeat itself; and, in the light of past facts, we may easily pre- 
dict the result. The women of Rome, at one period, succeeded 
in securing all ‘ their rights,’ as they are called, and the effects 
of their emancipation from the laws of God and of nature are 
recorded in the annals of the Empire. 

‘A complete revolution,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘had thus passed 
over the constitution of the family. Instead of being consti- 
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tuted on the principle of antocracy, it was constituted on the 
principle of co-equal partnership. [The very thing now aimed 
at in this country.] The legal position of the wife had become 
one of complete independence, while her social position was 
one of great dignity.” How glorious! But, adds the histo- 
rian, ‘The more conservative spirits were naturally alarmed 
at the change.’ And the effects of the revolution, as they now 
stand recorded on the page of history, justify their alarm. 

‘ Another and still more important consequence,’ says Mr. 
Lecky, ‘resulted from the changed form of marriage. Being 
looked upon simply as a civil contract, entered into for the 
happiness of the contracting parties, its continuance depended 
on mutual consent. Either party might dissolve it at will, and 
the dissolution gave both a right to re-marry. There can be 
no question, that under this system the obligations of marriage 
were treated with extreme levity. We find Cicero repudiating 
his wife Terentia, because he desired a new dowry; Augustus 
compelling the husband of Livia to repudiate her when she 
was already pregnant, that he might marry her himself; Cato 
ceding his wife, with the consent of her father, to his friend 
Hortensius, and resuming her after his death; Mecenas con- 
tinually changing his wife; Sempronius Sophus repudiating 
his wife, because she had once been to the public games with- 
out his knowledge; Paulus Aimilius taking the same step 
without assigning any reason, and defending himself by say- 
ing, “ My shoes are new and well made, but no one knows 
where they pinch me.” Nor did women show less alacrity in 
repudiating their husbands. Seneca denounced this evil with 
especial vehemence, declaring that divorce in Rome no longer 
brought with it any shame, and there were women who reck- 
oned their years rather by their husbands than by the Consuls. 
Christians and Pagans echoed the same complaint. Accord- 
ing to Tertullian, “ divorce is the fruit of marriage.” Murtial 
speaks of a woman who had already arrived at her tenth hus- 
band; Juvenal of a woman who had eight husbands in five 
years. But the most extraordinary recorded instance of this 
kind is related by St. Jerome, who assures us that there existed 
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at Rome a wife who was married to her twenty-third husband, 
she herself being his twenty-first wife.’ 

The evil did not stop here. The family being constituted, 
not on the principle of autocracy, but on that of a co-equal 
partnership, it became, instead of a well-organized social unit, 
a two-headed, self-fighting monster. Hence, in the language 
of Professor Seeley, ‘Precisely as we think of marriage, the 
Roman of imperial times thought of celibacy— that is, as the 
most comfortable but the most expensive condition of life. 
Marriage with us is a relation for which a man must pay; 
with the Romans it was an excellent pecuniary investment, 
but an intolerably disagreeable one.’ The marriage relation, 
in one word, having degenerated into a civil contract for con- 
venience merely, it became so ‘intolerably disagreeable’ that 
men shunned it as they would have shunned the plague. And 
to this cause it is that Professor Seeley ascribes the decline, 
the fall, and the ruin of Imperial Rome. 

‘Whatever the remote and ultimate cause may have been,’ 
says he, ‘ the immediate cause to which the fall of the Empire 
can be traced is a physical, not a moral decay. In valor, dis- 
cipline, and science, the Roman armies remained what they 
had always been, and the peasant emperors of Illyricum were 
worthy successors of Cincinnatus and Caius Marius. But the 
problem was, how to replenish the armies. Men were wanted ; 
the Empire perished for want of men.’ ‘A stationary popu- 
lation,’ he continues, ‘suffers from war, or any other destruct- 
ive plague, far more, and more permanently, than a progressive 
one.’ Accordingly we are ‘told that Julius Cxesar, when he 
attained the supreme power, found an alarming thinness of 
population. Both he and his successor struggled earnestly 
against this evil. The grand maxim of Metelus Macedonius, 
that marriage isya duty which, however painful, every citizen 
ought manfully to discharge, acquired great importance in the 
eyes of Augustus. He caused the speech in which it was 
contained to be read in the senate. Had he lived in our days, 
he would have reprinted it with a preface. To admonition he 
added legislation. The Lex /ulia is irrefragable proof of the 
existence at the beginning of the Imperial time of that very 
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disease which, four centuries after, destroyed the Empire. 
How alarming the symptoms already were, may be measured 
by the determined resolution with which Augustus forced his 
enactment upon the people, in spite of the most strenuous 
resistance. The enactment consisted of a number of privi- 
leges and precedences given to marriage. It was, in fact, a 
handsome bribe offered by the State to induce the citizens to 
marry. How strange, according to our notions, the condition 
of society must have been; how directly opposite from the 
present one, the view taken by statesmen of the question of 
population; and how unlike the present one, the view taken 
by the people in general of marriage, may be judged by this 
law.’ That is, the women of Rome, having acquired the 
independence and the dignity for which so many in this 
country are now struggling, the marriage relation became so 
‘intolerably disagreeable’ that neither the laws of the Empire 
nor the interests of mankind could save the Empire from 
ruin. 

Mr. Lecky arrives at the same conclusion. ‘ Augustus 
attempted in vain,’ says he, ‘to arrest, by laws against 
celibacy, and by conferring many privileges on the father of 
three children, a great and general indisposition toward mar- 
riage.” ‘If, Romans,’ said Metellus, in a singularly curious 
speech, ‘we could live without wives, we should keep free 
from that source of trouble; but since nature has ordained 
that men can neither live sufficiently agreeable with wives, 
nor at all without them, let us consult the perpetual endur- 
ance of our own race rather than our own brief enjoyment. ’ 

‘In the midst of this torrent of corruption a great change 
was passing over the legal position of Roman women. They 
had not at first been in a condition of absolute subjection 
or subordination to their relations. They arrived, during the 
Empire, at a point of freedom and dignity which they subse- 
quently lost, and have never altogether regained.’ So true is 
it, that the right constitution of the family, or the marriage 
relation, lies at the very root of national greatness, power, and 
glory. The women of Rome, indeed, acquired the rights of 
men; but the consequence was, that woman, with all her 
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short-lived independence, dignity, and glory, soon sank be- 
neath the ruins of the Empire. She tasted the forbidden 
fruit, and it proved fatal to the glory for which God had 
intended her. 

‘Men were wanting; and the Empire perished for the want 
of men. The proof of this,’ says Professor Seeley, ‘is in the 
fact that the contest with barbarism was carried on by the 
help of barbarous soldiers.’ The Emperor Probus began this 
system, and under his successors it came more and more into 
use. As the danger of it could not be mistaken, we must 
suppose that the necessity of it was still more unmistakable. 
It must have been because the Empire could not furnish 
soldiers for its own defence, that it was doomed to the strange 
expedient of turning its enemies and plunderers into its de- 
fenders. Yet on these scarcely disguised enemies it came to 
depend so exclusively that in the end the Western Empire 
was destroyed; not by the hostile army, but by its own.’ 
How different had been the result if, instead of aspiring to 
the independence, and dignity, and the rights of men, the 
women of Rome-had been, as in the days of the glory of the 
Republic, content to furnish, educate, and train men for the 
defence of the Empire! Shall we repeat the same stupendous 
folly? Shall we, in spite of the word of God and the lessons 
of experience, run the same race of madness and ruin? Shall 
we, too, in spite of all our boasted wisdom and high Christian 
civilization, fall miserable victims to the reforms instigated by 
the strong-minded women, and supported by the weak-minded 
men, of this age and nation? We hope not. We do trust 
that God, in his good providence, has no such awful, no such 
unutterable calamity, in store for us. 

The root of all this mischief is the idea that woman is the 
equal of man, is cast in the same mould with man, and is 
appointed to do the same work as man. No greater mistake 
could be made. ‘It would take many Newtons,’ said Cole- 
ridge, ‘to make a Milton.” True; but then it would take as 
many Miltons to make a Newton. The truth is, that the one 
could not be made out of the other at all, without a very great 
waste of material. We propose, then, to leave them just as 
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God has made them: the one for science, and for song the 
other. If Milton had been required to write the Principia, 
or Newton the Paradise Lost, he would have been ruined — 
utterly lost to the world. In like manner, if woman were 
required to do the work of man, or man the work of woman, 
human affairs would be turned out of their natural channels, 
and thrown into hopeless confusion. Let man and woman, 
then, like twin stars, or like the sun and moon, move in their 
own appointed spheres or orbits; unless the object be,,not to 
preserve the harmony of the world, but to ‘uproar the uni- 
versal peace. ’ 

Does any one ask, whether woman is equal to man? If so, 
we reply, that she is neither equal, nor superior, nor inferior, 
to man. She was made for a different sphere, and, in her 
own sphere, she is without a peer or rival. ‘One star is dif- 
ferent from another star in glory.’ If any one ask, then, 
whether Venus is equal, or superior, or inferior to Jupiter, we 
answer, she is neither. Jupiter is superior to Venus in size and 
in effulgence; but then Venus, thé evening and the morning 
star, exerts a far more powerful influence over our heart, and 
feelings, and imagination, than Jupiter. Everything which 
God has made is beautiful in its own place and season; and 
hence, it is no part of our aim or philosophy to revise, or to 
reconstruct, the work of his hands. We would not, for the 
world, have Venus put in the place of Jupiter, or Jupiter in 
the place of Venus. Much less would we have woman thrust 
into man’s sphere, or man into woman’s sphere. And woe, 
woe to the people, or nation, or society, by whom they shall 
be made to exchange places, or to occupy the same sphere. 
We are, for our part, satisfied with the world as God made it, 
without feeling the least desire to revise, or correct, the moral 
code of the universe. 

First a strong-minded woman, and then a weak-minded 
man, wrote a great book, consisting of some six hundred 
pages or more, to prove that Lord Bacon wrote Shakspeare’s 
plays! Now, the man, or the woman, who cannot see the dif- 
ference between Shakspeare and Bacon ought to be excused 
for denying the difference between man and woman, and for 
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joining the woman’s rights movement. They have, in our 
humble opinion, an inherent and inalienable right to make 
such fools of themselves ; that is to say, if nature has not done 
the business for them. Bacon could no more have written the 
least of Shakspeare’s plays than Shakspeare could have writ- 
ten the Vovum Organum, or The Advancement of Learning. 
The attempt of the author in question to show that Bacon 
was a great poet, is simply ridiculous. He had the reason, 
but he lacked the rhythm, of the poet. He had the imagina- 
tion, but he wanted the plastic power and soul of a Shakspeare. 
In one word, to use the language of Shakspeare, ‘he had no 
music in his soul,’ and was, therefore, better fitted for ‘ strata- 
gems and spoils,’ than for the building of ‘ the lofty rhyme.’ 
His villainous translation of some portions of the Psalms 
stands in the way of our author’s theory; but he apologizes 
for this on the ground that the ‘ thoughts were not his own.’ 
True, the thoughts were not his own; they were too grand and 
beautiful for any uninspired mind; but, then, ‘the rhythm’ 
was all hisown. Let us look at this, then, and see the like- 
ness between Shakspeare and Bacon. A single specimen will 
suffice; and here it is: 


‘Ye monsters of the mighty deep, 
Your Maker's praises spout ; 
Up from the sound ye codiings peep, 
And wag your tails about.’ 

How like the sublime strains of Othello, or Macbeth, or 
Lear, or Hamlet! Who, after reading such glorious lines, can 
doubt that Bacon composed Shakspeare’s dramas ? 

The universe everywhere presents itself to our contempla- 
tion under the great law of unity in diversity, or diversity in 
unity. To select only one out of innumerable examples which 
might be adduced, if we look at the extremities of the limbs 
of different animals, we see this wonderful unity in diversity, 
or diversity in unity. For, as Professor Owen, the greatest of | 
living comparative anatomists, assures us, the hand of man, 
the hoof of the horse, the paddle of the mole, the fin of the 
fish, and the wing of the bat, are all constructed on the same 
archetypal idea, or internal plan. Here, in all these diversified 
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forms, we have a unity of design or plan. The human hand, 
with its manifold, flexible fingers, and delicate, tactual sense — 
how admirably is it adapted to the uses and purposes of man! 
We find the same bones, or parts, in the forefoot of the horse ; 
but then they are sheathed in a solid hoof, with which he 
strikes the hard earth with impunity. In like manner, the 
same parts, and the same internal plan, exist in the paddle of 
the mole; but yet, in its external form, it is so modified and 
adjusted to the little animal’s mode of life that it ‘may almost 
be said to swim through the earth.’ Again, how admirably is 
the fin of the fish, with the same internal structure or relation 
of parts, adapted to its peculiar wants or mode of life! How 
admirably, in other words, it answers the purpose of an oar, 
cleaving the waters and directing the course of the fish, as it 
darts through the element in which it lives! Finally, the 
wing of the bat, without departing from the same structure of 
parts, is so formed that the animal beats the air therewith, and 
flies above the earth! One model, and yet how many different 
modifications, to answer different purposes, or spheres, or 
modes of life! Innumerable illustrations of the same great 
law, and the same wonderful adaptation, exist in all depart- 
ments of nature. In the language of the great comparative 
anatomist already referred to, we everywhere behold ‘ the same 
organ, in different animals, under every variety of form and 
function.’ Moreover, we may add, we everywhere behold 
‘the same organ’ exactly, and wonderfully adapted to the 
particular function it is required to perform. 

But man, who, in this lower world, is the brightest of all 
God’s creatures, is also the brightest manifestation of this great 
law of the universe. He is one, and yet two. ‘God said, 
Let us make man in our own image, after our own likeness.’ 
‘So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him ;’ and yet, ‘ male and female created he them.’ 
Now, it was the mind of man, and not the body, which God 
created in his own image; and it was this image, this mind, 
which he created ‘ male and female.’ Hence, when Coleridge 
says, ‘there is a sex in our souls,’ he but echoes the voice of 
God. In the work of Mrs. Elizabeth Strutt, entitled Zhe 
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Feminine Soul; its Nature and Attributes, this ‘sex in our 
souls’ is well, is admirably illustrated. In the two celebrated 
discourses, also, on the ‘ mission of woman,’ by Adolph Monod, 
the difference between the male and the female soul is unan- 
swerably established by an appeal to both reason and Revela- 
tion. The sphere or mission of woman given, as presented in 
the word of God, it is easy to see that the nature and the 
attributes of the feminine soul are exactly adapted to the 
design of the Creator. Or, on the other hand, the nature and 
attributes of ‘the feminine soul’ being good, as they are set 
forth both in the work and the word of God, it is easy to 
determine the sphere and mode of life for which she was 
created. Let not the sphere of woman, then, be confounded 
with that of man, and let not her soul be unsexed to do the 
work of man; unless, indeed, it be our object to subvert the 
order of nature, to ‘ uproar the universal peace, and pour the 
sweet milk of concord into hell.’ This thing was done in 
Rome; let it not be done in America. 

‘ After the revival of letters,’ says Miss More, ‘ the contro- 
versy about the equality of the sexes was agitated with greater 
warmth than wisdom. The process was instituted and carried 
on [ precisely as it is at the present day | with that sort of acri- 
mony which always raises a suspicion of the justice of any 
cause.’ No wonder this war of words was carried on with 
such acrimony and bitterness; for, as Miss More says, it was 
urged then, as it is in our day, by ‘women vain of their wit.’ 
Tke beauties took no part in the contest. ‘ There is,’ says 
Miss More, ‘a singular difference between a woman vain of 
her wit and a woman proud of her beauty. The beauty, 
though anxiously alive to her own fame, is indifferent about 
the beauty of other women. Provided she is sure of your 
admiration, she does not insist on you thinking that there is 
another handsome woman in the world. The wit, more liberal 
at least in her vanity, is jealous for her whole sex, and con- 
tends for the equality of their pretensions, in which she feels 
her own involved. The beauty vindicates her own rights; the 
wit, the rights of women. The beauty fights for herself; the 
wit for a party. The beauty would be a single queen for life; 
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the wit would abrogate the Salique law of intellect, and 
enthrone a whole sex of queens.’ 

Now, for our own part, we infinitely prefer the silent queen 
of beauty to the wrangling queen of wit. The queen of 
beauty, seeing man at her feet, is content to reign over his 
heart, his house, and his home. But the queen of wit, seeing 
nobody subject to her dominion, denounces all men— the 
ungallant wretches!—as tyrants, and seems determined to 
put them under her feet, even as Jezebel did Ahab. 

‘A woman,’ said Miss Olive Logan, ‘has a right to vote, 
and to hold a seat in Congress, because she ts as good as a 
negro.’ We think, for our part, that a woman, especially if 
she is not a strong-minded one, is far better than a negro; and 
that, therefore, she had far better eschew the dust and dirt, 
the fray and fury, of a contest with negroes for a seat in Con- 
gress, or in the places of political power and profit. We think 
she is better than a negro, or a white man either; and had, 
therefore, better keep within the high and holy sphere for 
which both nature and the God of nature intended her. 

It may be deemed a want of gallantry in us, but still we 
must insist on ‘ the Salique law of intellect.’ For, in fact, the 
sun shines not more clearly in the heavens than this law does 
in the word of God, as well as in his works. ‘The man,’ says 
St. Paul, ‘is the head of the woman.’ The family, as organ- 
ized by Christ, is constituted on the principle of autocracy, 
and not on the principle of an equality in power and dominion 
between man and wife. The family, as organized by Christ, 
is a social unit, a harmonious whole. with one head, and not a 
two-headed, discordant, self-fighting monster. ‘ Husbands, love 
your wives,’ is the word of divine wisdom, in which is so ten- 
derly summed up all the obligations of the husband. ‘ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the Church ;’ 
‘therefore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be subject to their own husbands in everything.’ 
Again writes St. Paul to the Ephesians, ‘ Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your husbands as unto the Lord;’ ‘for the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
Church.’ As in writing to the Corinthians he said, ‘ the head 
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of the woman is the man,’ so here he specially applies this 
doctrine to the marriage relation, saying, ‘ the husband is the 
head of the wife.’ St. Peter expresses the same thing: ‘ Like- 
wise ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that, if 
any obey not the word, they also may, without the word, be 
won by the conversation of the wives, while they behold 
your chaste conversation coupled with fear.’ . . . * Whose 
adorning let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel. 
But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price. For after this 
manner in the old time, the holy women also, who trusted in 
God, adorned themselves, being in subjection unto their own 
husbands. ’ 

Ah! ye strong-minded women, how ye must hate these 
words —‘ being in subjection unto their husbands!’ Have 
you no husbands, because you hate these words? Or do you 
hate these words because you have no husbands? Have you 
no husbands because the old-fashioned forms require you ‘to 
love, honor, and obey,’ or because nobody has asked you? 
Be this as it may, it is certain that many now-a-days are willing 
enough to promise to love and honor, but not to obey, in order 
to tie the matrimonial knot. They take their stand against 
that word obey, as if it were a degradation of their sex. They 
know neither the word nor the spirit of the great Teacher, 
who says: ‘ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that be great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you: but whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your minister; and 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant: 
even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered to, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.’ If any 
woman is, then, offended by the leading idea of the present 
paper, this is because she is animated by the spirit of the 
world, and not by the spirit of Christ. It is because the love of 
power and the lust of dominion, rather than the sublime meek- 
ness and humility of the Lamb of God, rules in her wretched, 
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restless heart. It is, in other words, because that which is most 
hateful in man—the domineering pride of a wicked heart — 
reigns over and obscures in her that which is most lovely in 
woman —‘a meek and quiet spirit.’ The first caused Lucifer 
‘to fall like fire from heaven’; the last alone can raise ‘a mor- 
tal to the skies.’ We seek, then, not to degrade, but to elevate 
woman, when we say it is her mission ‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’ This was the mission of Christ him- 
self. Though it reduced him, physically, to ‘the form of a 
servant,’ it raised him, spzritwally, to the highest and holiest 
sphere in the universe. Hence, when he brought his ‘ first 
begotten into the world,’ he said, ‘let all the angels of God 
worship him.’ For even when exalted above ‘ all principalities, 
and powers, and dominions,’ he was not so fair in the eyes of the 
everlasting Father, or so much an object of worship to all his 
angels, as when he took upon himself‘ the form of a servant,’ 
and rendered forever illustrious and beautiful the path which 
he has prescribed for woman. Do we, then, seek to degrade 
woman merely because we wish to see her tread in his foot- 
steps, and become more and more assimilated to his character, 
who was ‘the fairest among ten thousand, and altogether lovely’? 
On the contrary, it is just because we wish to see her become 
more and more an object of worship to all true men, that we 
so earnestly contend that the Christian religion has rightly 
defined her mission, and marked out the sphere of her real 
glory. As every one knows, indeed, it is one of the distinctive 
peculiarities of this religion, that, from a beast of burden, it 
raises woman to her rightful position in human society, and 
crowns her as the queen of the world. Go to, then, all ye 
vain babblers, all ye infidel reformers, and, above all, all ye 
unwomanly women, who would degrade her from her lofty 
position, and reduce her to the level of unwashed demagogues 
and negroes. Go to, all ye mean seducers of the sex, who, 
in guise more loathsome than the toad in Milton, sitting ‘squat 
by the ear of Eve,’ would persuade woman to forget her grate- 
ful allegiance to the Son of Man! Go to, we say, and cease, 
with your foul breath, to blast. the happiness of woman and 
lay her glory in the dust! 
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Woman is sometimes contemptuously called ‘the inferior 
animal.’ ‘ What,’ several ladies once asked us, ‘do you think 
of that sentiment?’ ‘We think it perfectly just,’ was the 
reply. ‘ What!’ they exclaimed, ‘do you, with all your pre- 
tended gallantry and admiration of the sex, call woman the 
inferior animal?’ * Yes,’ we fearlessly replied, ‘that is pre- 
cisely our opinion of the sex, — inferior animals, but superior 
beings.’ In brute force, in all that constitutes the mere animal 
frame and nature, women are inferior to men; but in purity 
of mind, in refinement of sentiment, in all that most nearly 
assimilates our race to the good angels above, they are supe- 
rior to men. 

Mr. Darwin, in his Descent of Man, has proved at least one 
thing, namely, that man is actually an animal. No one, after 
reading his very learned work, can doubt that man is really 
an animal, or deny that the proud biped eats, and drinks, and 
sleeps like his four-footed brethren that perish. But, after all, 
we are inclined to think that we are, in nature and in kind, 
a little better than babboons. Many of our strong-minded 
women do, we are aware, differ from us respecting Mr. Dar- 
win’s great discovery of the essential identity of nature be- 
tween men and monkeys. Hence, rather than quarrel with 
them, or with women of any description, we are willing to 
admit that they are superior animals, and also to allow them 
to choose the species of beasts with which it is proper to clas- 
sify‘them. That is, provided they do not choose any of the 
tribes of domestic animals (the cat only excepted), with which 
they should be ranked in the scale of being. With this single 
provision, or exception, we willingly accord to them, for the 
sake of peace, the privilege of classifying themselves with cats, 
or tigers, or wolves, or any other of the innumerable species 
of the ferw nature. known to naturalists. Moreover, we do 
not care how long their fingers, or their claws, if they will 
only be kind enough to keep them ont of our hair or our hide. 

There are, we are sorry to say, some of the sweetest, and 
most intelligent, and most lovely young ladies in our land 
who seem favorably inclined toward the woman’s rights move- 
ment. We would do any thing to save them (except marry 
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a strong-minded woman ); and, if we were widowers, we fear 
we might be induced to do even ‘hat, in order to rescue 
the beautiful creatures from their perilous condition; for, 
indeed, widowers do so many strange and unaccountable 
things that no man can say what he would not do if he were 
only deprived of ‘his better half.’ But, if we know oar- 
selves, we would never marry a strong-minded woman. In 
this respect, we feel as if we were veritable old Romans; who, 
after the women had acquired ‘all their rights,’ absolutely 
refused to marry them; consequently, as Professor Seeley 
says, ‘the Empire perished for the want of men.’ It is, how- 
ever, a hardly supposable case that any really beautiful and 
lovely woman will, in her right mind, actually join the ranks 
of the woman’s rights movement; for whatever her nascent 
inclination, or premonitory symptoms, matrimony will be apt 
to arrest her in her career, and cure her of the incipient dis- 
ease. 

The first symptom of the disorder is, perhaps, the determi- 
nation never, in case of matrimony, to use the word obey. This 
symptom is a dangerous one, and requires heroic treatment — 
such as that which Bishop Hobart is said to have administered 
to a young lady in New York. This young lady, so the story 
goes, vowed that if she were to get married a hundred times, 
she would never once promise to obey her husband. Accord- 
ingly, when the Bishop, who had been called in to marry her, 
came to the words, ‘love, and honor, and obey,’ she held 
down her head meekly ‘and remained silent, hoping he would 
attribute her silence to her modesty, and so pass on. The 
good Bishop, always stern and inflexible in the discharge of 
his official duties, repeated the words; but still no response. 
A third time he pronounced the words, and with a still firmer 
voice. But the bride, still adhering to her vow, refused to 
repeat the promise. She only blushed the more beautifully, 
and arrayed herself more radiantly in the charms of maiden 
modesty. But it was all lost on the Bishop. He deliberately 
closed his prayer-book, and, turning away from her, said: 
‘Madam, when you are ready to get married, I will marry 


you.” At these words the blooming bride started up, and, 
13 
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wild with terror, exclaimed: ‘ Love, honor, and obey —love, 
honor, and obey — love, honor, and osry.’ The treatment is 
what the doctors call ‘ heroic,’ but the eure was perfect. 

We cannot deny, however, that although woman is the 
‘superior being,’ she is the ‘ weaker vessel,’ for such is the’ 
express declaration of the word of God. She is evidently the 
‘weaker vessel.’ The frailer form, the more delicate organs, 
the more sensitive and timid nature— all proclaim her ‘ the 
weaker vessel.’ Above all, the ease with which the balance 
of her judgment is disturbed by the impulses of kindness or 
of cruelty, show that she is ‘the weaker vessel.” While man, 
during the late war, displayed his strength by the greatness 
and heroism of his deeds, woman betrayed her weakness by 
the violence of her sentiments. She would have raised the 
black flag, and caused it to wave in all the darkness of desola- 
tion over the heads of her enemies, even while she was the 
ministering angel of mercy to her friends. It is the weakness 
of human nature, and especially in the female sex, that it is 
always prone to rush into extremes of both hate and love. 

But, on the other hand, it must be conceded that woman is 
weaker than man only in regard to the mission, or the work, 
of man. For her own sphere, or mission, she is endowed with 
far greater strength than man. In strength of passive will, in 
the courage and fortitude to endure, to bear the ills that flesh 
is heir to, she is far, very far, superior to man. In force of 
aggressive will, in the sublime capacity to do and to dare, she 
is comparatively weak ; but in the meek, the Christ-like capac- 
ity to suffer and to bear, she is superior to man. She is more 
like the Lamb of God—a willing sacrifice for the good of 
man ; and this is her glory. 

In this respect, as well as in many others, she is most 
admirably adapted: to the sphere of private life, and, above 
all, to the home circle. This, it is true, is a narrow sphere; 
but it is, nevertheless, a high and holy one—the very high- 
est and holiest upon earth. Of all the institutions of society, 
that which is the most important to its order and happiness is 
the constitution of the family, and its government. Over this 
government woman is, in a special manner, called to preside. 
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From the centre of the home circle— nay, from innumerable 
centres of such circles— woman sends forth an influence, 
either for good or for evil, in comparison with which the 
influence of heroes, and legislators, and statesmen, sink into 
insignificance. She does not occupy the throne, it is true; 
but yet, behind the throne, she wields a power greater than 
the throne itself, and’ without which the throne itself must 
crumble into dust and ashes. The glory of this nation, and 
the glory of all nations, depends on the ministry of woman — 
on the influence of wives, and daughters, and sisters, and 
mothers. 

‘As a general rule,’ says a celebrated historian, ‘ superior 
men are the children of their mother.’ Infancy is the decisive 
moment in education. In the earliest years is formed the 
strong bias which gives shape to the entire life. But these 
years belong to the mother. Paganism took them from her 
and gave them to the State; but Christ took them from the 
State and gave them back to the mother. They are too deli- 
cate and important for the State, or for strangers, to meddle 
with, and they are too exacting for the father. For the train- 
ing of the young, aptness, time, opportunity, patience, long- 
suffering, and self-sacrifice, are wanting to all persons, except 
to the mother. She alone is fit for the work which God, in his 
providence, has appointed her to do. 

Consider, for example, the man whose strong heart and 
unconquerable courage now braves alike the wrath of a prince 
and the fury of the people, and who seems determined to 
justify the proud maxim: ‘Man can do what he will.’ You 
ascribe, perhaps, the glory of the man to the energy of his 
nature. But know that, in his childhood, he appeared so 
irresolute, and so vacillating in his character, that every one 
said, ‘ He will never make a man.’ He will, on the contrary, 
always be ‘a reed shaken of the wind.” But a woman has. 
made him a man, and that woman is the same who brought 
him into the world. She alone has never despaired of him. 
Sustained by love, and guided by instinct, she alone has dis- 
covered, beneath all his weakness, the hidden germs of great- 
ness, which, by her tender, her humble, her patient, and her 
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persevering labors, she has developed into his present glorious 
manhood. The child was not, and never could have been, the 
father of the man, but for the constancy and the care of the 
woman. She is, indeed, the mother of the man as well as of 
the child. She has divined everything, conceived everything, 
planned everything, and watched over the operation and devel- 
opment of everything. By trials and conflicts, wisely gradu- 
ated to his growing strength, she has developed the hidden 
germs of virtue in his soul, until, by degrees, the weakness of 
the child has passed away, and ‘ Nature herself can stand up 
and say to all the world, tA¢s is a man.’ Such is the work, 
the mission, the glory of woman. * 

But the strong-minded women of the North, in great and 
increasing multitudes, desire a different glory from this. They 
covet the power of the hustings, and places in Congress. They 
would fain enter the lists with pot-house politicians, and be- 
come the rivals of negroes. Let them, O fair daughters of the 
South, pursue their own course! But if they will unsex their 
souls, let them, at the same time, lay aside their ‘ modest 
apparel.’ Let them cut their hair short, and their petticoats 
too, and enter, a la Bloomer, the ring of political prize-fighters. 
If, indeed, we were the most deadly enemies of the North, we 
could wish no greater calamity to befall them than the success, 
the triumph of such a movement. Make their women the 
equals of their men and the rivals of their negroes, reduce 
marriage to a civil contract between co-equal partners, for the 
supposed convenience and happiness of the parties, and you 
cause the history of Imperial Rome to repeat itself in this 
country. 

Behold the awful vision, even as it now passes before our 
eyes. The word of God is despised, and the laws of nature 
are trampled under foot. The spirit of infidelity grows rank 
and rabid, even among women, as it has always grown among 
female reformers. The marriage tie is treated with levity, if 
not with contempt, and divorces are the order of the time. 
One husband, as at Rome, has his twenty-first wife, and this 


1 This paragraph is from Monod; we reproduce it from memory only, 
and not verbatim. 
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twenty-first wife has her twenty-third husband! Finally, the 
marriage relation becomes, as it did at Rome, ‘so intolerably 
disagreeable’ that men would as soon marry the plague asa 
member of the once fair sex. Woman is no longer sacred in 
the eyes of man. Indeed, the women have become disgusting 
to men, and the men disgusting animals. All are brawling 
politicians. The weaker vessel goes down before the stronger, 
and both are buried beneath the ruins of their country. 

Such is, inevitably, the awful doom of the North, if the 
spirit of infidel reform, which, in proud contempt of the word 
and the providence of God, has inaugurated the woman’s 
rights movement, should prevail and gain the ascendancy. 
The fruit may be pleasant to the eye, and seem greatly to be 
desired to make one wise; and the wily tempter may whisper, 
in the day that thou eat thereof thou shalt become as men ; 
but if woman heeds the fata] lie, the luscious golden fruit 
will turn to ashes on her lips, and she will awake from her 
dream of dominion only to discover that all her glory has 
departed. 

Our Southern women have, thank God! shown, as yet, but 
little taste for such forbidden fruit. It seems neither pleasant 
to their eyes nor tempting to their hearts. On the contrary, 
they still so live, and so act, in their own hallowed sphere, 
that they are sacred in our eyes, and an inspiration in our 
hearts. Hence it is that we still glory in our mothers, and in 
the men whom they have reared as the ornaments of the 
human race—in our Washingtons, and Lees, and Stonewall 
Jacksons, and Sidney Johnstons, and Polks, and Elliots, and 
the whole illustrious host of heroes and martyrs, who, in char- 
iots and whirlwinds of fire, have ascended from earth to 
heaven. . 

Re this your glory, then, O ye blessed and beautiful women 
of the South ! — not that you can vote, or beat a negro for Con- 
gress, but that you can point to your sons as your jewels, and 
as the ornaments of the human race. Be this your glory, not 
that you are ‘the head,’ but that you are ‘the glory,’ of the 
man. Be this your glory, not that you can equal man in the 
might and the majesty of his intellectual dominion, but that 
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you can surpass him in the sublime mission of mercy to a 
fallen world. Be this your glory, not that you can harangue 
a mob, or thunder in the Senate, but that you can wear ‘the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which, in the sight ot 
God, is of great price.’ Be this your glory, not that you con- 
quer and subjugate man to your will, but that you can soften 
and subdue his rugged nature, and win him to virtue and to God 
by the indescribable charm of your Christian meekness and 
kind offices. Be this your glory, not that you can equal, or 
eclipse, the garish effulgence of man, but that, with all your 
timid and retiring graces, you can adorn the shades of private 
life, and enchant the home circle with the sweet radiance of 
loveliness and beauty. Be this your glory, in short, not that 
you can imitate a Washingtcn, or a Lee, or a Jackson, but that 
you can rear, and train, and educate, and mould the future 
Washingtons, and Lees, and Jacksons of the South, to protect 
and preserve the sacred rights of woman as well as of man. 





Arr. VIUI—ALZAS: A SATIRE ON THE TIMES. 


PREFACE.! 


The following trenchant and powerful satire may, perhaps, 
be deemed too severe by some of our readers. If so, the 
impression will arise, we are persuaded, from detached parts 
or passages of it only, and not from the poem considered as a 
whole. Indeed, no human language or imagination could 
give more than a faint and feeble idea of the awful corruption 
of the times. In private life there is, we rejoice to believe, 
much real virtue and piety. But how is it in public life? 


1 The preface only, and not the poem, is by the Editor. 
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Can any patriot or philanthropist contemplate the spectacle 
which this presents, without a feeling of unutterable loathing 
and disgust? Is not bribery and corruption, open and unblush- 
ing, the order of the day? Do they not stalk abroad, and, with 
brazen front, raise their hideous heads in proud contempt of 
an enfeebled public opinion, which fails to resent and rebuke 


the insult as it deserves to be resented and rebuked? In the 
words of our poet: 


‘If virtue lives, she shuns the public gaze, 
In fear and sorrow spends the weary days, 
With few to sympathize and none to praise.’ 


The most disgusting feature of all is, that our own once 
blessed country has been sunk in this wide, sweltering mass 
of corruption, as in a continent of filth, by pretended patriots 
and philanthropists. No lash can be too severe for such 
creatures. Creatures! Nay, call them not creatures; they 
are only ‘creeping things,’ which are born of corruption 
only, and which can only live, and move, and have their 
being in corruption. As they were not created, but only 
born of corruption, so they can only breathe in an atmosphere 
of corruption, and breed ‘creeping things’ like themselves. 
The times of Juvenal, indeed, did not more loudly call for the 
tremendous lash of satire than do these in which we live. 
Nor, in our humble opinion, did he apply that lash with a 
more vigorous hand, or with a juster discrimination, than it is 
applied by the author of the fotlowing satire. Alas! for ‘the 
grand experiment on human nature,’ as the Constitution of the 
United States was called by its authors, that it should have 
fallen a prey to the harpies by whom the land has been 
devoured! Proceeding on the supposition that man is not a 
‘child of wrath by nature,’ but all pure within — thus ignor- 
ing the eternal wisdom of God’s word—it has proved an 
Utopia as wild in the magnificence of its promise as sad in 
the meanness of its performance. if, according to the sublime 
eulogy of Mr. Webster, it was ‘the last hope of the world,’ 
then has it left the world wrapped in darkness. Or if, accord- 
ing to the grand boast of Mr. Bancroft, our institutions are des- 
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tined ‘ to win the world to freedom by the beauty of our exam- 
ple, we can see no signs, as yet, of the on-coming political 
millennium, to say nothing about the all-transforming ‘ beauty 
of our example.’ Alexander Hamilton, the most profound 
political thinker and prophet of his day, pronounced the Con- 
stitution ‘a frail and worthless fabric.’ And so is every polity 
or scheme of government which proceeds on the hypothesis 
that man is not a fallen being, and needs but a fair opportunity 
to display the wonders of his intelligence and virtue. He has 
had that opportunity in this country, and the result of ‘the 
grand experiment’ is simply alas! alas! alas! 

We once had an honorable, high-minded friend, who, as an 
Old School Presbyterian, believed in the ‘total depravity of 
human nature.’ But, as a politician, we had often heard him 
discourse about ‘the virtue and intelligence of the people,’ 
without the least consciousness of any discrepancy in his 
views. On one occasion, some twenty-five years ago, he told 
his audience, in one of his most eloquent harangues, how 
securely the happiness of this country rested on the glory of our 
free institutions, and how securely the glory of our free insti- 
tutions rested on ‘the virtue and intelligence of the people.’ 
‘ What, then,’ we ventured to ask him after his speech was over, 
‘ does the virtue and intelligence of the people rest on ?— On 
* the total depravity of human nature”?’ He looked puzzled, 
and frankly confessed that he had never ‘ thought of that ques- 
tion before.’ He was a representative man. How many of 
our politicians, of the better sort, have had one doctrine for 
the closet, and another for the hustings! How many have 
been like the old cosmogonists, who placed the world on the 
back of a huge elephant, and the elephant on the back of an 
immense tortoise, but who, in their wisdom, never considered 
the question on what the tortoise rested. As, after the search 
of ages, it was discovered that the earth rests upon nothing, 
but is suspended, like a chandelier, from above—from the 
great luminary that ‘rules by day ’—so, after the quest of 
other ages, it will be ascertained that the moral and social 
world is not supported from below, but is suspended from 
above —even from the Sun of Righteousness, which, accord- 
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ing to the magnificent metaphor of Malachi, has so gloriously 
‘risen on the world with healing in his wings.’ 

‘The last hope of the world’! as Mr. Webster profanely 
ealled the Constitution. Alas! it was no hope at all; it was 
only an illusion of the night, by which the minds of men were 
drawn away from ‘the only hope of the world,’ to wander 
amid happy dreams and bright hallucinations for a season, 
and then plunge, with the awful roar of a thousand Niagaras, 
into the abyss and darkness of ‘the times’ we live in. There 
was, as ‘the grand experiment’ has shown, more saving truth 
in the ‘Old School Presbyterian theology’ of our friend than 
in this ‘ new-school political philosophy,’ which so many of the 
divines of the present day, as well as himself, have borrowed 
from the infidel writers of the eighteenth century. When 
statesmen, or political architects, shall return to the old-fash- 
ioned doctrine of the Bible, and shall, instead of walking ‘in 
the light of their own eyes,’ learn to bow with reverence to 
its inspired wisdom, we may hope for some good to come of 
their counsels. But until then, each and every scheme, based 
on the hypothesis of man’s purity by nature, which they may 
be pleased to invent for ‘ the regeneration of the human race,’ 
will perish not otherwise than three hundred written constitu- 
tions perished during the first half of the present century. 
Upon each and every one of them history will, sooner or later, 
write the word, Aras! and point again, from the awful cor- 
ruption of the present, to ‘the only hope’ of the future. 


ALAS! 


Gone are the men of noble heart and brain, 
The Great Republic’s founders. All in vain 
We scan the spreading Empire to behold 

A single statesmen of the days of old — 

A single patriot, whose only aim 

His country’s welfare and an honest fame. 
Corruption reigns. Assurance stalks abroad, 
Defiant of the laws of man and God. 

From high to low — if high and low there be, 
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Where scoundrels differ only in degree — 

The deadly taint prevails; the putrid mass 

But struggles, each the other to surpass 

In crime and wantonness, till nature writhes 
With pain, and wonders if aught good survives. 
If virtue lives, she shuns the public gaze, 

In fear and sorrow spends the weary days, 
With few to sympathize, and none to praise. 
God help the land, so reprobate, so curst ; 
When will his thunders on this Sodom burst ? 


There was a time — how grand the scene appears 
To muse historic, smiling through her tears ! — 
When heroes struggled for a place and name 
Among the nations; and when glory came, 
World-circling and undying; when arose - 

The young Republic, ’midst the pangs and throes 
Of revolution, and the dormant right 

Of government by numbers, not by might, 

Of largest liberty, conjoined with law, 

Asserted, struck earth’s tyranny with awe. 

The right maintained by bloody sacrifice, 

And freedom won, the pearl above all price, 

With reasonings, calm and strong, and high debates, 
Was formed the love-bound union of the States — 
Of sovereign States, co-equal and intact, 

While Heaven’s choicest blessings crowned the act. 


Then commerce spread her snowy wings afar, 
And kings and subjects honored stripe and star. 
The husbandman received a full return 

For toil and care; what industry could earn, 
By sturdy sinews and by sweat of brow, 

Went not to pamper lazy thieves, as now. 

No endless taxes ground the worthy poor 

Till ghastly famine haunted at the door ; 
Within was plenty, and around the board 
Daily the happy family adored 
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Their Maker, thankful for the blessings given, 
And had a foretaste of their future heaven. 
Religion flourished, pure and undefiled, 

As taught by Virgin Mary’s God-full Child. 
Devoted pastors guarded well their flocks, 

Nor smeared with dirty politics their frocks ; 
The mystery of godliness their pride, 

And preaching Christ, the Saviour, crucified. 
Then marriage was esteemed a sacred tie, 

And vows of love were not a honeyed lie; 

The seal of fond affection was for life, 

And death alone divorced the man and wife. 
Obedient children, stout and fair to view, 

In goodly numbers arbund their parents grew -~- 
Sure indication of a thriving State, 

As lessening offspring show the coming fate. 
Self-government was real — office sought 

The man, not man the office, as it ought. 

The public servants labored to fulfill 

Their duties, mindful of the people’s will. 

The learned professions were what they professed, 
Not quacks and humbugs, shallow at the best. 
The bar was eloquent, the bench profound, 

Not brazen trumpets, giving empty sound; 

The lawyer, zealous, faithful to his cause, 

The judge, the just interpreter of laws. 

In legislative halls decorum reigned ; 

No private ends were served, no vantage gained, 
By cunning falsehood and by bribes of gold; 
Notes, in the market, were not bought and sold. 
Parties there were, but rivals to sustain 

The Constitution without flaw or strain; 

Not raving factions, eager to deface 

Fair Freedom’s temple and her cause disgrace. 
From North to South, from East to lengthening West, 
The glow of patriotism filled each breast ; 
Brothers in arms, in trials, and in soul, 

The silken bands of union bound the whole. 
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Such were the halcyon days, the golden age, 
Emblazoned on the historian’s deathless page. 


There came a serpent to this paradise, 

A spawn of hell, in philanthropic guise, 

A saintly hypocrite, replete with lies, 

And treacherous counsels, and deceitful shows 
Of wrongs unfelt, imaginary woes, 

Fomenting discontent and sore distrust 

Of things that were, as rotten with the rust 
And wear of time, and clamorous for change: 
The substitution of things new and strange — 
New constitutions, governments, and laws, 

To foster progress and advance its cause. 

So busily this evil spirit wrought, 

So eagerly his ready victims sought, 

So stealthily assailed and undermined 

Weak men and women, they were soon inclined 
To innovations, startling and absurd ; 

In morals, church and state, their heads were stirred, 
By foul suggestions and insidious guile, 

To disobedience, mutiny, and spoil, 

To envy, malice, defamation, hate, 

And deeds too vile and nauseous to relate. 
Laws, human and divine, were set aside; 

No longer Revelation was the guide 

And gauge of conduct; but the inner light, 
The higher law, was made the rule of right. 
Whatever fallen nature craved to do 

Was done, and deemed the beautiful and true. 
To intermeddle, to provoke, excite 

To desperation, was the foul delight 

Of saints professed. Nor did their efforts cease 
To fan disorder and impair the peace, 

Till patience, heated, ripened into strife 
For honor, safety, property, and life, 

And civil war rolled on its mighty flood, 
Whelming the fatal land in fire and blood! 
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Not ours the mournful duty to unfold 

The tale of horrors, yet but faintly told: 

How sire and son in'furious battle met, 

How brothers’ hands with brothers’ blood were wet, 
Plantations ravaged, fruitful regions made 

A drear and barren waste by licensed raid — 
License to rob, defile, and desecrate 

Altar and fireside, homes make desolate. 

Sad was the day, when phrenzy ruled each hour, 
And terrible the work of rage and power. 
Women and children, flying to obtain 

The rudest shelter, often sought in vain. 

Arson and murder, deeds the gasping breath 
Can scarcely utter; outrage worse than death, 
Torture and agony prolonged: and still 

No hope, no mercy but the victor’s will. 

Ah! who can estimate the fearful cost, 

When unity was saved and liberty was lost! 


Alas, the change! Where shone a Washington, 
Begrimed with smoke, sits Jesse’s puffing son, 
The cloud-compelling deity, who rules 

His piebald worshipers of knaves and fools; 

A thing of accident, a bladder blown 

By favoring fortune, and her special own. 
Boorish in manners, poor in thought and speech, 
His pen and tongue below the critic’s reach ; 
Stupid and stubborn, scorning all advice, 

And selling office for the highest price, 

Saving provision for his last of kin, 

Who, out of place and pocket, must go in. 
Gambler in gold and stocks by go-betweens, 

A pleasure-seeker upon others’ means ; 

A brazen beggar, with an outstretched hand, 
Ready for houses, horses, dogs, and land ; 
Nothing amiss to his unquenched desires, 

Little or big alike his greed inspires : 

A cottage here, a broad plantation there, 
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Down to a tavern bill or railroad fare. 

Dull to his country’s honor or her shame, 
Indifferent to her interests or her fame, 

So he can drive and drink and smoke the same ! 
No loafer need despair, nor satire want 

A fitting subject, while there lives a Grant. 


If such the chief, what then the rank and file — 
The myriad underlings, who snuff their spoil 
Like greedy vultures hunting for their prey ? 
Their depth of degradation — who can say ? 
Boldly they steal, harass, insult, oppress 

The sons of toil, who vainly seek redress. 
Backed by a ready soldiery, they fear 

No check upon their infamous career. 

The courts are powerless. If disposed to make 
Some slight resistance, for appearance sake, 
The fiat of an honest judge is met 

By gleaming sword and conquering bayonet. 
But few the honest judges. Even the Court 
Still called Supreme and of the last resort, 
Whose mandates once none dared to disobey, 
When Marshall’s massive logic held the sway, 
When Story’s polished periods charmed the ear, 
And Taney made each doubtful question clear, 
Now, crouching, trembling in its proper sphere, 
Waits for a higher power to interfere, 

And, careful only of its pay and ease, 

Shapes its decrees the President to please. 


And what the Congress but a brawling mob, 

A banded ring to speculate and job; 

Open to bribery, courting an advance 
Coquettishly, its favors to enhance, 

Like practised courtezans; a lawless league 

For plunder by connivance and intrigue ; 

Wide mouthed with fulsome cant of brotherhood 
And equal rights for every race and blood, 
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While given to drunkenness and beastly lust, 
And trampling constitutions in the dust, 

And wielding, in the sacred name of law, 

The vilest despotism the world e’er saw. 

O topmost shame and wonder of the times! 
All language fails to indicate your crimes. 

The boasted Capitol, whose lofty dome 

Vies with the splendor of the ancient Rome, 
Whose marble floors and gilded walls should be 
The home of statesmanship and purity, 

Reels with the load of ignorance and sin, 
Stinks with the utter rottenness within. 

No more Virginia’s gifted sons adorn 

It storied halls, as in the nation’s morn ; 

No more Calhoun’s prophetic voice explains 
The Constitution and its rule sustains; 

Where Ames and Pinckney, Clay and Webster spake, 
Are heard the senseless quackings of a Drake ; 
Morton, diseased in body and in mind, 

Emits his poison to pollute his kind ; 

Butler, the beast, all decency defies, 

His brutish heart more crooked than his eyes; 
And Sumner, imbecile for aught but evil, 
Now plays the Puritan and now the devil. 

If more you ask, the contrast to complete, 
Behold a negro in a Davis’ seat. 


Sickened, we turn from rulers to the ruled — 
Like mass and masters, save the crushed and fooled. 
As base and wicked, else why not assert 

Their manhood, and rise upward from the dirt 
And filth of their condition? Why not be 
Freemen in fact as well as in theory ? 

Grovelling, debauched, depraved, they only think 
Of money-making and the dollar’s clink; 
Wealth, by all means of fraudulent deceit 

In trade and fabrics, glorying in the cheat ; 
Poison in liquors, shoddy everywhere, 
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Swindling in all we drink and eat and wear; 
Huge combinations to enhance the price 

Of stocks and bonds, by every low device 

To cunning known, or to depress the same 

For purchase by the shufilers in the game. 

To break a sacred trust, to bankrupt friends, 
To use a public fund for private ends, 

Defraud the revenue, or rob a bank, 

Gives to the perpetrator fame and rank. 

Fair specimen of bond and railroad tricks, 

See Fisk, the peddler, with his coach and six; 
For patent humbug, proudly by his side, 

See Helmbold roll in equal pomp and pride, 
While Chamberlain and Morrissey combine 

To furnish samples in their special line — 

In consequence and character, no more 

Nor less the difference than six to four. 

No matter if a city groan and bleed, 

If marble stables can be built for Tweed, 

And Connolly a fair division make 

Of public plunder for his conscience’s sake. 
None care for others’ rights, or wrongs, or pains, 
So not disturbed in their ill-gotten gains. 

With these they take their fill of sinful joys, 
Indulge in pleasure which the health destroys, 
Through all the maze of vice and folly run, 
Mix up religion, politics, and fun, 

Associate alike with priests and swells, 
Subscribe to churches and keep gambling hells, 
Encourage gaudy and licentious shows, 

Gross exhibitions from the head to toes 

Of dancing cyprians, at the chief resorts 

Of luxury and fashion, where all sorts 

Of men and women gather, sport fast teams, 
With liveried footmen, ‘midst applausive screams 
Of silly maidens and match-making wives, 
Who ery, delighted, ‘ Gracious! how he drives!’ 
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So loosely tied, the social bands of life 

Are useless to prevent domestic strife, 

Or guard the fame of husband and of wife. 
Scorned are all rules the wisdom of the past 
Devised and honored. Furious and fast 
Society drifts onward; all are free 

To. roam abroad with fullest liberty. 

The ties of family are cobweb threads, 

A frail mosquito-bar for marriage beds. 
Husbands get tired of wives, or wives get tired 
Of husbands, by some fresher object fired. 
Affinities are easy to be found, 

Desertions and adulteries abound. 

Courts grant divorces for the least pretence, 
Without investigation or defence ; 

Hence quarrels come, as raging beasts contend 
For lustful empire and each other rend. 
Suspicion watches, jealousy awakes, 

Then fell revenge its satisfaction takes ; 
And, worst of all, to cover shame and pride, 
Result untimely births, infanticide, 

Or base abandonment to stranger’s care 

Of offspring in the phrenzy of despair. 


O love! the sweetest, dearest charm of earth, 
Without which human life is nothing worth, 
Which, in its purity, received and given, 
Yields joy unspeakable, a gleam of heaven — 
Is this thy doing? Never! never! never! 
Thy ways are innocent and truthful ever. 
Thou springest up within the yearning soul, 
All thoughts, desires, and passions to control, 
But not for evil. ”Tis thy nobler part 
To warm, to soften, to expand the heart, 
To polish manners, to exalt the mind, 
To brighten, beautify, and bless mankind. 
And woman, peerless woman in her place, 
What is her portion of this foul disgrace ? 

14 
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Has she been faithful to her womanhood ? 
Have all her influences been for good ? 

Has she resisted; does she strive to stay 

The turbid torrent on its downward way ? 
Answer, ye frivolous and flirting things, 

Who flutter by the sea-side and the springs, 
At parties, balls, and social gatherings — 

Do ye not court the flames that scorch your wings ? 
What care ye but for fashion’s laws and dress, 
And best adornment of your loveliness — 
For velvets, satins, laces, diamonds, pearls, 
Deceptive forms and faces, kinks and curls, 
The morning calls, the evening grand parade, 
The kindling waltz, convenient masquerade, 
And all the snares for youth and beauty laid? 
Do not your manners, talk, and broad display 
Mark you for watchful kites an easy prey ? 


And answer, ye bold, brazen, modern lights, 

Ye brawling champions of woman’s rights, 
Miscalled strong-minded, who disturb and vex 
The public ear, unmindful of your sex; 

Who travel loosely round and make stump-speeches, 
Rending the air with your infernal screeches, 
Or write flash articles for trashy papers, 
Defensive of free-love and cupid’s capers ; 

Who scale the pulpit and the courts of law, 

And threaten both with an eternal jaw — 

Is not ‘confusion worse confounded’ made, 

A hotter hell created by your aid ? 

Why all this clamor? Why thus rant and rave? 
What are the glorious rights, denied, ye crave ? 


The right to dabble in the filthy pool 

Of politics, and share the country’s rule; 

The right to vote, hold office, rear, and jump, 
And frighten adversaries on the stump ; 

The right to elbow your obstructed way 
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Through roughs and negroes on election day ; 
The right to rival Sambo, Muggins, Toots, 

To wear the hat, the breeches, and the boots; 
The right to drink and gamble, smoke, and swear, 
Do everything the worst of men can dare ; 

Go everywhere the worst of men are seen, 
And be as coarse, as rude, as low, as mean — 
These are the rights ye claim and justify, 
Making the words of Holy Writ a lie, 

Which tell the wondrous tale of woman’s birth, 
From Adam formed, as he from dust of earth; 
Which mark her post and mission, the design 
Of her creation by the Power Divine. 

To be of man a part, with him entwined 

In closest union, body, soul, and mind ; 

Not independent, nor of equal rate, 

Nor fit for government of Church or State; 
His weaker part, but purer, more refined, 
And nobler in the sphere for her designed ; 
More pliant, graceful, beautiful to see, 

As clinging vine around the stately tree, 
Man’s best adornment and his chief delight, 
His bosom’s pride and solace, day and night; 
The crowning gift of God in Eden given, 

To make his garden home an earthly heaven ! 





O Susan, Anna, Lizzy, Abby, ail, 
Ye lecturers and writers, great and small, 
Put on your petticoats and cease to bawl. 
bjure the rostrum, lay aside the pen, 
Strive to be women, for you can’t be men. 
Avoid the hustings, pulpit, and the bar, 
Lay down your arms and cease a fruitless war. 
Go to your homes, if any you can claim, 
Let household cares and duties be your aim, 
Redeem the balance of your ill-spent lives, 
Be virtuous maidens, unobtrusive wives, 
And nursing mothers, if it so may be; 
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If not, submissive to your destiny, 

The paths of single blessedness pursue. 
Be quiet, modest, dignified, and true ; 
Adorn with charity your lone condition, 
And thus evade the devil and perdition. 


In this dark hour of national distress 

And social evil, tell us of the Press, 

That mighty medium of modern thought, 
Which, on occasions, has such wonders wrought. 
Its tone and character — what is it doing 
Amidst this gloomy scene of wreck and ruin ? 
With type and steam and lightning at command, 
Does it not flash and thunder through the land 
Its dread anathemas at vice and folly ? 

O power misused! O prospect melancholy ! 

The blushing muse, with anguish, must confess 
The worst of all corruptions is the press. 


Behold the monthlies, weeklies, dailies, sent 
And scattered broadcast o’er the continent. 

Mark well their contents. Here a mammoth sheet 
Is full of chaff, with scarce a grain of wheat. 
There silly, sentimental tales are found, 

And riddles and stale anecdotes abound, 

Puns and conundrums, rhymings without reason, 
And plates of fashion in and out of season. 

This is the boasting chronicle of news — 

And gives it from the palace to the stews; 

News from the avenues and upper ten 

Down to the alleys and the burglar’s den ; 

News from the gay and fashionable resorts, 
Sensation trials and police reports — 

Obscene, disgusting news, the eye and ear 

Of modesty should never see and hear ; 

Minute details of every violation 

Of virtue, law, and morals in the nation, 

With which, familiarized, the curious mind 
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To test its baneful knowledge is inclined. 

That, for a ten or fifty dollar bill, 

It spacious columns readily will fill 

With grand descriptions of some private ball — 
The princely mansion and the gorgeous hall, 
The fiddlers and the serving men employed, 
The quantity of cake and wine destroyed, 

The looks of every pompous snob and swell, 
The names and dress of every flaunting belle, 
The pearls and diamonds Mrs. Shoddy wore, 
When Greeno Stubbins fell upon the floor, 

The signal triumph of Miss Fiddlefaddle 

When waltzing with the famous Colonel Addle, 
Who in the war was neither singed nor hit, 
Thanks to a sheltering tree or rifle pit, 

Or sudden illness when the fight came on, 
With prompt recovery when the fight was done. 


One towers on weddings, and with swelling pride 
Dwells on the glories of the groom and bride. 
His coat and vest and trowsers, shape and hue, 
White satin this, the other’s broadcloth blue; 
Her robe and veil, her jewels, stockings, shoes, 
Her girdle and her — anything you choose ; 
The cut and color of her petticoat, 

And under mysteries from feet to throat. 

And, not content, mounting, with steps profane, 
To the sleeping chamber of the blissful twain, 
With florid and voluptuous pencil traces 

The bridal bedstead, sheets, and pillow cases. 


Others with bloodhound eagerness pursue 
Each travelling nincompoop and interview ; 
Take note of every sneeze and nod and wink, 
With other takings, take a smoke and drink; 
Then with particularity relate 

The conversation on affairs of State, 

As if the country’s life and safety hung 
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Upon the wagging of a goose’s tongue ; 

As if the public wisdom could obtain 

From Fisk on finance and on war from Train, 
Or self-sufficiency could see it all 

Through the dim spectacles of Oakey Hall; 
As if the brightest interest could arise 

From ‘little Phil’s’ vulgarity or size, 

From Vanderbilt’s investment of a dollar, 

Or Andy’s hat, or Seward’s standing collar. 


Some groan with heavy articles to show 

That white to black and black to white may grow ; 
That woolly hair, a sooty, odorous skin, 

Flat foot, protruding heel, and crooked shin, 
Thick lips, receding forehead, and flat nose, 

Are evidence of beauty, and disclose 

Superiority of form and face, 

And indicate the negro’s proper place ; 

That the Caucasian race is running out, 

And needs recruiting force beyond a doubt ; 

That intermixture of the black and white 

The blood will thicken and set all things right ; 
That vice and ignoranee in legislation 

Are highly advantageous to the nation, 

And necessary for its preservation ; 

That too much brains are worse than none at all ; 
That ships of state are safest in a squall, 

And Emmerson a greater man than Paul; 

That specie is too cumbersome for use, 

And subject to debasement and abuse ; 

That banks and paper currency improve 

A country faster, and make all thinks move ; 
That heavy taxes benefit all classes, 

And tariffs more especially the masses ; 

That public debt’s a private blessing sure ; 

That standing armies liberty secure ; 

That Greeley’s wise and soap-lock Maynard pure ; 
That all are equal, or, if not, they should be, 
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And under radical perfection would be, 

Save some must govern, pilfer, and grow rich, 
While others labor under spur and switch — 
For equal rights, explained and understood, 
Mean bad for you and for ourselves the good. 
So will the nation flourish and extend 

The whole creation over without end. 


But if a venal press contributes thus 

To cant and humbug, feathers, fudge, and fuss, 
To lawless rule, at radical discretion, 

And countless schemes of plunder and oppression, 
Surely the clergy, holy ones of God, 

Have blown their trumpets and laid on the rod — 
Have done what piety and zeal could do 

To make man honest and keep woman true, 

To foster virtue, charity and love, 

And fit mankind for happiness above. 

Theirs is a noble duty to perform, 

In peace and war, in sunshine and in storm, 

The chosen ministers of Him who gave 

His mortal all a guilty world to save, 

Himself perfection, who forgave and blessed, 

Yet drove out devils from the souls possessed, 
And scourged the money-brokers from their haunts 
Within the temple — Corbins, Goulds, and Grants ; 
’ Tis theirs salvation’s gracious plan to teach, 

To warn, to plead, to threaten, to beseech, 

The whole unwrested Word of God to preach ; 
To practice it, as far as in them lies, 

To keep themselves respected in the eyes 

Of scoffing sinners, and in sweet accord 

With the example of their perfect Lord. 


We pause. With hesitation, almost dread, 
We enter and the sanctuary tread. 

Ourself a sinner — who on earth is not ? 
Whose life without a blemish or a blot ? 
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We feel the weight of guilt upon our breast. 
Here shall we find instruction, comfort, rest — 
Rest for the weary soul this blessed day, 
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When Christ, triumphant rose from death and clay ? 


Seated, we cast around a timid look 


On frescoed walls, stained glass, and gilded book — 
The Book of books, embossed and clasped with gold — 


Soft carpets, cushioned seats ( at auction sold ), 
The garniture of pride and wealth untold. 
Have we mistaken? Have we blundered in 
A house of pleasure, vanity, and sin ? 
Around us, what profusion of display, 

What jewels, what magnificent array ! 
Strains operatic fall upon our ear — 

We tremble lest the dancers should appear 
In gauzy loveliness, and pit and tier, 

Circle and boxes, ring with clap and cheer. 
Is that a comic actor on the stage, 

Or fierce tragedian in mimic rage ? 

No, ’tis the Reverend Dionysius Dunder, 
The ladies’ darling and the city’s wonder. 
Be easy, simple sinner, ’tis a grace 

To be permitted in this holy place, 

Where worship the select and favored few, 
Who can afford a thousand for a pew; 
Where pious votaries of fashion meet 

For prayer and show — be thankful for a seat. 
Hark! to the sermon on the last sensation — 
No matter what — it does for an oration — 
A speech, a veto, or a proclamation — 

Just anything but danger of damnation ; 

A private scandal, a divorce, or rape, 

Will make the polished audience smile or gape. 
The reigning novel, opera, or play, 

Serves for a subject on this holy day. 

Some use religion solely for the profit, 
Others refine it till there’s nothing of it ; 

Or else, so transcendental, it transcends 
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All human sympathy and earthly ends, 

Not fit for practice, but for speculation, 

With its infinitude of variation. 

The object of most pastors is to keep 

In full accordance with their flocks of sheep. 
With dulcet tones and gentle wave of hands, 
With soft enticements rather than commands, 
To lure them into pastures fresh and green, 
To whet their appetites and make them keen ; 
To tickle, stroke, and pat, to soothe, and please, 
And keep them quite contented and at ease. 
If chance they wander for improper food — 
A little may not hurt —it would be rude 

For venial transgressions, just a sip 

Of pleasure’s sparkling cup, a passing nip 

At carnal weeds, to use the gospel whip. 

For harmony and everybody’s sake, 

> Tis best no note of trifling sins to take. 
What is a ripple on a tranquil lake? 

With fifteen thousand, can a pastor see 
Aught in his fold but Christian purity ¢ 

To worry the dear flock is not his mission ; 

A paying sheep should be above suspicion. 


Enough of these good shepherds. Let us pass 
From easy worldlings to another class, 

Diverse, but worthy of the poet’s mention, 

Who constantly engage in fierce contention 

With every other sect, and oft their own ; 

Canine belligerents for every bone 

In the dry skeleton of dead theology, 

For whom the muse can offer no apology. 

Thus, Anglican and Roman Catholics 

Each other pelt with mud, and stones, and sticks ; 
The Presbyterian and Methodist 

Contend with eutting tongue and heavy fist ; 

The Baptist quarrels for abundant water 

With all the sprinklers, dooming them to slaughter ; 
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The Unitarian and Orthodox, 

With pious furore, wrestle, trip, and box ; 

The Campbellite, to all the other ites, 

Throws down the gauntlet and for victory fights ; 
Etherial Spirits of the pine-board table 

Knock, thump, and kick as well as they are able. 
And even Quakers quite forget their creed, 

And pound each other till they smart and bleed ; 
While Mormon saints are wrangling for their lives, 
About the proper number of their wives ; 

And, ’midst this damning, clerical pell-mell, 
Chapin is preaching that there is no hell; 
Beecher, degenerate offspring of a sire 

Honest and zealous, full of faith and fire, 

Is playing buffs at the Plymouth Church 

( Where good old Lyman would have used the birch ), 
Or binding hastily, with heated breath, 
Free-lovers waiting at the bed of death, 

While pious Frothingham, with solemn prayer, 
Invokes God’s blessing on the adulterous pair. 
No wonder, surely, the increase of crime, 

When press and pulpit openly combine 

To swell the foul corruption of the time. 


If bishops are deposed for too much feeling, 
Or too much spirit, neither well concealing, 
And clergymen for love and money stealing; 
If Brother Kalloch take his daily ride, 
With an obliging sister at his side; 

If Fulton’s total abstinence appear 

In half a dozen mugs of Bowery beer ; 

If Tilton’s sluggish brain refuse to shine 
Without Delmonico’s inspiring wine ; 

If Smyth, upon the holy Sabbath day, 
Devoted to sensation and display, 

After a sermon fine and bright as silk, 
Treat his reporters to some gin and milk, 
And, draining to the dregs the flowing cup, 
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Request the serving-man to ‘ hang it up,’ 

Can one expect the laity to be 

Patterns of virtue and morality ? 

The truth to tell, however much it shocks, 

The shepherds need more watching than their flocks ; 
And all together move along the road, 

Described in Scripture as the smooth and broad, 

And ending in the bottomless saloon, 

Where all ‘hang up,’ and water is a boon. 


And this is progress! this the grand reform! 
A reinless government, a social storm ; 

The new uplifted, the old put down — 

Old honesty, old honor, old renown, 

Old fundamental laws, old thoughts and ways, 
The cherished principles of by-gone days, 
Polite and modest manners in the young, 
Respect for age, integrity among 

All business classes, strong religious faith, 
The line of duty — thus the Bible saith— 

The golden graces since the world began, 
Virtue in woman, chivalry in man, 

The sanctity of oaths and nuptial ties, 

The love that only with oblivion dies, 

Put down, derided, spurned, and, in their place, 
All crimes and vices which mankind disgrace. 
New constitutions, which are made to bend 
Or break, to serve some knavish private end 
Or party purpose — to oppress and wrong; 
New laws to bind the weak and aid the strong, 
To make:the poor still poorer, and enlarge 
The substance of the wealthy at their charge ; 
To equalize the ignorant and the wise ; 

To force all human beings to one size ; 

To bring the higher to the lower grade, 

And thus have all things on a level made ; 
New manners, free and easy ; no restraint 

In love, so-called, for sinner or for saint ; 
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New rights for women, and for all new rules 
Of social life; new teachers and new schools 
(Where moral suasion takes the place of rods) ; 
New bibles, new religion, and new gods. 
Behold the wisdom of the light within ! 

A brankrupt nation, steeped in crime and sin! 
A mighty progress and reform, indeed ! 

A hellward course with telegraphic speed, 
And loud hosannas, at the rapid rate 
Accomplished by the new-rigged ship of state. 
Fiddling and dancing, chambering and song, 
Give proof how jollily it skims along 

With such a motley, heterogeneous crew 

As pirate cruiser only ever knew ; 

Grant at the prow, and Boutwell at the helm, 
And bounding homeward to the lower realm, 
Where fiery floods the whole must overwhelin. 


The muse grows weary of the cheerless theme ; 
Would it were nothing but a hideous dream, 

A fevered vision of the gloomy night, 

To vanish with the morning’s rosy light. 

There is no pleasure in the thankless lay, 

No malice prompts the bitter words we say. 

If often harsh, if sometimes light the strain, 
Each cruel truth has brought us grief and pain. 
This is our country, be it what it may ; 

Here were we born, and bere must rest our clay, 
When joy and hope and life have passed away. 
Our country, good or bad, there’s not a part, 
Distant or near, a stranger to our heart. 

Much have we loved it in the glorious past ; 

Our lingering breath shall bless it to the last. 
Though sunk its sun, though all its stars be set, 
And storm and darkness reign, we love it yet. 
With humbled soul, with suppliant eye and hand, 
We crave God’s mercy on the guilty land. 





[October, 
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Art. IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Tae Prince or Putrit OrRators; a portraiture of Rev. George 
Whitefield, M. A.; illustrated by anecdotes and incidents. By Rev. J. 
B. Blakeley. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

A charming book this; especially to take up for half an 
hour, when one is tired of more laborious reading, or study. 
It is then a delightful recreation to the mind. No one ever 
got tired of hearing, or reading, about George Whitefield — 
‘the prince of pulpit orators.’ Everything about the man was 
wonderful. The effect of his pulpit orations was truly won- 
derful; but not more so than the mediocrity of his published 
ones. His voice, his gesture, his look — the whole man — all 
over radiant and sparkling with the spirit of his sublime mis- 
sion to a dying world, gave this wonderful effect to otherwise 
common-place thoughts and sentiments. Never, since the time 
of the great Athenian orator, has any one ever so fully illus- 
trated, as George Whitefield, the memorable words, that the 
three points of oratory are — action, action, action. So brim- 
full, indeed, was he of the spirit of his great work, that his 
ascent into the pulpit, the glance of his eye, or the motion of 
his finger, electrified his audience. The very coldest and most 
skeptical of all natures— even those of Lord Chesterfield and 
David Hume — were made to ery out, if not to shout, beneath 
the resistless eloquence of this great ‘ prince of pulpit orators.’ 

‘Why do people,’ said a preacher of the Gospel to Garrick, 
‘listen with so much interest to your exhibitions of fiction, and 
with so little concern to our exhibitions of truth?’ ‘ Because,’ 
replied Garrick, ‘ you speak truth as if it were fiction, and we 
speak fiction as if it were truth.’ This is the secret. George 
Whitefield gave utterance to truth, not as if he were mouthing 
some dull story of romance or heathen mythology, but as if 
he were, indeed, speaking the very truth on which the salva- 
tion of souls depends. Go thou, O poor, dead, mechanical 
preacher! and do likewise. Let us have no ranting, no 
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raving, and no straining after effect. All this is, at best, but 
sorry work — only the pumping of a dry well, or the creaking 
noise of a dead machine. Enter the pulpit, not merely a 
galvanized corpse, but a real, living man; and then preach the 
everlasting Gospel ‘like a dying man to dying men.’ Get 
inspiration first— inspiration kindled by live coals from off 
the altar—and then the live words will leap in tones of thrill- 
ing thunder from thy lips. 

Thus did George Whitefield, and thus must all men do who 
aspire to the high and holy office which he so gloriously filled. 
Ministers, for the most part, do not preach now-a-days; they 
merely prate about divine things. As if a dead, mechanical, 
and money-loving age had entered into their souls, they appear 
in the pulpit more like automata moved by internal springs 
and wheels, than living men moved by the divine and irresist- 
ibie afflatus of the Holy Ghost. Many noble exceptions there 
are, it is true, and we are grateful for them. But where is 
there a single Geerge Whitefield? We have many men of 
more talent, of more learning, of more genius; but where is 
there a living soul like his, which, despising all things else, 
seeks only the salvation of souls? We have many fine essays 
from the pulpit, many splendid feats of the imagination, many 
rich repasts, many intellectual treats of all sorts; but where is 
there another lion of the tribe of Judah, who, like George 
Whitefield, hurls the thunders of divine truth right into the 
cold hearts and the careless consciences of a dying world, or 
pours the sweet balm of Gilead into the wounded spirit ? 

The consequence is, that if, under such preaching, we have 
not seen many sinners awakened, we have seen many saints go 
to sleep —‘ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep!’ But this 
was an advantage, or a blessing, which no one could ever enjoy 
under the preaching .of George Whitefield. Neither Chester- 
field nor Hume could doze under his eloquence; and even 
Franklin was, at times, almost moved by its influence. There 
are, in the book before us, many anecdotes relating to the 
wonderful effects of Whitefield’s eloquence. But, instead of 
quoting them, we shall simply advise the reader to procure the 
book and read them for himself. They will do him good. 
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2. Hanp-Booxk or BrisLtE GEoGRAPHY; containing the name, pronuncia- 
tion, and meaning of every place, nation, and tribe mentioned in both 
the Canonical and Apocryphal Scriptures; with descriptive and histori- 
cal notes. By Rev. George H. Whitney, A.M. Illustrated by nearly 
one hundred engravings, and forty maps and plans. pp. 401. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 


This Hand-Book, both on account of its cheapness and its 
size, will, we have no doubt, prove a most valuable assistant to 
most students of the Bible. We commend it to our readers. 
Geography and chronology have been called ‘the two eyes of 
history;’ and those who study, or rather attempt to study, the 
history of the Bible without their aid, frequently ‘see men as 
trees walking.’ Hence, all who would really study that won- 
derful history should always keep these ‘ two eyes’ open. 


8. THe Divine TEACHER; being the recorded sayings of our Lord Jésus 


Christ during his ministry on earth. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1867. 


This is a valuable little book in wise hands. But why, for 
practical purposes, or as the food of life, should the words of 
Jesus be separated from those of his apostles? There are, it 
is true, pious minds who prefer ‘the words of Jesus’ to those 
of St. Paul, and who feast with especial pleasure on the wisdom 
which fell from his blessed lips. But if we listen to all his 
words, or neglect no part of his divine wisdom, we shall find 
that the words of St. Paul are just as much those of Jesus as 
if they had fallen from his own lips. 


Thus, toward the close of his ministry on earth, he said: ‘I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.’ In these words we are plainly told 
that he had many things to say to his disciples, but he with- 
held them, because they could not bear them at that time. 
The Spirit of truth, when he should come, would reveal these 
things unto them. ‘He shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you.’ The great fact of his mission—his death and 
resurrection — must first be laid as a basis for the doctrines to 
be erected on them, before those doctrines could be profitably 
made known to the world. Then, and not before then, the 
Spirit could come.and lead them into all truth. Hence, if 
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we rely upon the words of Jesus, we must -believe that his 
Gospel was not completed by his personal ministry on earth. 
This work was reserved for the apostles, who, speaking as ‘ they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ completed the Gospel, which 
could not be fully revealed until after the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Let us follow his words, then, and look for the 
completion, the full and glorious development, of his Gospel 
under and by ‘the dispensation of the Spirit.’ 

As Mr. Bernard, in his Bampton Lectures, has shown, there 
is a gradual development of doctrine from the beginning of 
Genesis to the end of Revelation. In the Old Testament, for 
example, the doctrine of justification by faith exists in the 
germ; in the four Gospels it appears in the bud; and in the 
Epistles only it expands into the full-blown blossom. Those 
who, like the Socinians, do not relish this doctrine, would fain 
confine us to the words of Jesus alone, as those of the ‘ Divine 
Teacher,’ and underrate those of St. Paul, as the words of a 
human teacher. But to do this is not only to despise the very 
glory of the Gospel, but also to ignore the words of the ‘ Divine 
Teacher’ himself. 

In all his words, indeed, there is a superhuman sweetness 
and majesty; as free, on the one hand, from all approach to 
fanaticism as they are, on the other, from the least sign of 
coldness or indifference. We reverence all his words; and, 
not least of all, those which so clearly point to the completion 
of his Gospel in the writings of the apostles, or the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit. Hence it was that it was expedient for 
him to go away, in order that he might send the Spirit to lead 
them into all truth, and especially into a knowledge of those 
things which they could not bear during his personal ministry 
on earth. 

If Unitarians, as they are called, could only get rid of the 
Epistles of St. Paul and of the other Apostles, they could then 
the more easily trample under foot and crush out the manifold 
germs and buddings of the great doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, which are to be found in the preceding portions 
of Holy Writ. We hold fast to this great doctrine, especially, 
because it is, as Luther called it, ‘the doctrine of the standing 
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or falling church.’ It is the very life and soul of the Chris- 
tian religion, by which it is distinguished from all the false 
religions of the world, as well as from all the corrupt or emas- 
culated forms of the true religion. It is, in short, the last 
words of the ‘ Divine Teacher’ himself, in which all his other 
words find their completion, their fulness, their perfection, 
and their glory. For it answers, as no other teaching ever 
answered, the great question of questions, How shall a man 
be just before his God? As Abraham ‘believed God,’ and 
his ‘ faith was counted to him for righteousness,’ so, according 
to the words of St. Paul, every true believer is ‘justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law.’ He is justified by faith, 
not without ‘good works in the person who is justified,’ but 
without ‘ good works in the office of justifying.’ He is justi- 
fied by faith, and by faith alone in the office of justifying, in 
order that he may have good works— in order that, having ‘his 
heart enlarged,’ he may ‘ run the way of God’s commandments 
with delight.’ Or, in other words, in order that, being freely 
and fully ‘justified from all things,’ he may ‘love much, be- 
cause much has been forgiven him;’ even with that ‘ perfect 
love which easteth out fear,’ and serves God, not in the 
spirit of a slave, but in the spirit of a child, crying, ‘ Abba, 
Father.’ This is the gospel of Christ. However foreign it 
may be to the spirit of the world, or the pride of human reason, 
or the self-righteousness of the human heart, it is, nevertheless, 
the wisdom of God and the power of God ‘ to the salvation of 
every soul that believeth.’ Christ came to call, not the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance. He might as well, indeed, 
have called the stocks and stones to repentance as the right- 
eous, or the relf-righteous who, in their own eyes, need no 
repentance. But those who, seeing the infinite purity of God’s 
law, and groaning under an awful sense of their own sinful- 
ness and the terrors of that law, hear not his call in vain. On 
the contrary, ‘they ery unto God from the depths,’ and hail, 
with joy unspeakable, the glad tidings, that the ‘just shall live 
by faith.” However this word may have been despised by 
them in the hour of their fancied self-righteousness and false 
security, it now comes out, in the deep darkness of their dis- 
15 
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tress, as ‘the bright and morning star’ in the constellation of 
divine truths, and is the very day-spring to their sin-stricken 
souls. No other word, in all the armory of heaven, is so 
sweet, or so precious, or so purifying to their hearts. It is 
the gospel —‘ the glad tidings of great joy ’— by whose infliu- 
ences they are drawn from sin to holiness, from earth to 
heaven. 


4, CatvintsmM: AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT ST. ANDREW’s, Marcn, 17, 
1871. By James Anthony Froude, M. A., Rector of the University, 
author of ‘History of England, etc. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1871. 

This little book, consisting of forty-seven pages only, excited 
our curiosity by its title, and has filled our minds with wonder 
by its contents. Few literary phenomena could, indeed, have 
been more remote from our anticipations than that James 
Anthony Froude, the brilliant historian, should undertake to 
grapple with the most abstruse, and complicated, and difficult 
of all the questions of metaphysical theology. Is he the man 
to deal with such investigations? Have his studies, or his 
genius, fitted him for such speculations? We should have 
supposed, indeed, that no man would have been more ready 
to answer these questions in the negative than Mr. Froude 
himself. But if such was our @ prior impression before 
reading his book, it is our a posteriori conviction after read- 
ing it, that such negative answers would have been wise on 
his part. That is to say, if we imagined beforehand that he 
had no call to discuss the scheme of Calvinism, we are now 
profoundly convinced of the fact. 

Indeed, we cannot conceive what could have seduced him 
into such a field of speculation, unless it was the vast amount 
of gorgeous rhetoric with which he could so gracefully festoon 
its dry bones. Be this as it may, it is certain, at least to our 
mind, that the style of the address before us is as bright and 
beautiful as its substance is dark and deformed. Blunders 
of all sorts — historical, metaphysical, logical, theological, and 
ethical — appear everywhere in his address, in a garb so beau- 
tiful that it seems almost a pity to disturb them. Besides, the 
golden threads of truth are everywhere so inextricably inter- 
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woven, as a shining woof, into the web of his dark meta- 
physics, that it will, perhaps, hardly repay the labor necessary 
to remove them from the motley fabric. But all this only 
renders the poison of his errors the more dangerous, and our 
duty, as critics, the more imperative. 

Mr. Froude tells us that he is ‘about to travel over serious 
ground.’ He is, in fact, about to discuss Calvinism, which treats 
of the character of God, and of the principles on which he 
governs mankind. And yet, if we may trust his word, he will 
‘not trespass on theology’! Now, how he will perform this 
marvellous feat — how he will discuss Calvinism without tres- 
passing on theology —is more than we are able to conceive. 
Hence, until our feeble imaginations are aided by his wonder- 
ful performance, we must remain ignorant of the possibility of 
the fulfilment of such a promise — the possibility, namely, of 
arguing in favor of the doctrine that God, from all eternity, 
decreed the salvation of a certain portion of mankind, and the 
damnation of all the rest, without touching on the domain of 
theology. Mr. Froude does not believe in miracles. Would 
he have us, then, believe in the performance of such a feat, in 
the fulfilment of such a promise? Nav, would he have us to 
believe that impossibilities are possible? If, pleased with his 
promise, the reader should enter on his speculations about 
Calvinism with the hope that no questions of thorny theology 
will beset his path, he will soon be undeceived. True, it may 
not cost him much mental effort to follow what it has evidently 
cost Mr. Froude so little labor of the brain to produce; but if 
he will examine for himself, and subject the author’s bold and 
confident assertions to the tests of history, and philosophy, and 
logic, and theology, he will be surprised to find how thickly, 
beneath the flowery beds of his rhetoric, the roots of error are 
planted. It would require a long article certainly, and perhaps 
a large volume, to eradicate, and expose as they deserve, these 
roots of error. Hence, in this notice, we can only indicate a 
few of them, and meet his assertions with counter-assertions. 
If necessary, however, we could make our assertions good; and 
this will, perhaps, be done in some future issue of our Review. 

‘Every one,’ says Mr. Froude (p. 4), ‘here present must . 
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have been familiar in late years with the change which has 
come over Europe and America on the subject of Calvinism. 
After being accepted for two centuries in all Protestant coun- 
tries as the final account of the relations between man and his 
Maker, it has come to be regarded by liberal thinkers as a 
system of belief incredible in itself, dishonoring to its object, 
and as intolerable as it has been intolerant. The Catholics, 
whom it overthrew, take courage from the philosophers, and 
assail it on the same ground.’ Now, into this short passage, 
how many stupendous errors has our author contrived to crowd 
and put forth as unquestionable facts ! 

He tells us, in the first place, that for two centuries Calvinism 
prevailed in all Protestant countries. This is not true. It is, 
on the contrary, to every student of the history of theological 
opinions, notoriously false. It is false, not only in regard to 
Protestant Germany, where Calvinism was first inaugurated 
by Luther and Melanction, but also in regard to Geneva, 
where Calvin himself lived, and perfected the scheme that 
now goes by his name. In both countries, long before the 
expiration of two centuries, Calvinism lost its hold on the 
minds of Protestants. Even Luther and Melancthon lived to 
recant many of its most obnoxious features; and, after their 
death, the work of disintegration went on so rapidly that it is 
absurd to pronounce the next generation of Protestant Ger- 
many Calvinistic. In Geneva itself, where Servetus was burnt 
for Socinianism, the reaction from Calvinism was so violent that 
Protestants became more inclined to the heresy for which he 
suffered martyrdom than to the doctrines of Calvin. And in 
Protestant England, Mr. Froude’s own country, the reign of 
Calvinism was far shorter than the period assigned for its 
duration by the brilliant ‘author of the History of England.’ 
In fact, in little more than half a century after Calvinism had 
been introduced into the ‘ Thirty-nine Articles’ by Cranmer 
and Ridley, it was overthrown by Laud under James I., and, 
from that day to this, Arminianism has generally prevailed in 
the Church of England. It is true that, during the reign of 
the Puritans under Oliver Cromwell, Calvinism regained its 
ground, and ruled the public mind of Protestant England. 
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But after the accession of Charles IT., in 1660, or about a cen- 
tury after the completion of the Thirty-nine Articles, Calvin- 
ism gave place to Arminianism; and ever since that period 
the Church of England has presented the strange, anomalous, 
and discordant spectacle of a Church with Calvinistic articles 
and an Arminian clergy. Yet, in the face of these facts, if not, 
in contempt of them, Mr. Froude boldly asserts, that ‘ for two 
centuries Calvinism was accepted in all Protestant countries!’ 

In the second place, Mr. Froude asserts that the Catholics 
took ‘courage from the philosophers,’ and ‘ assailed Calvinism 
on the same ground.’ The Catholics took courage, not from the 
philosophers, but from the Council of Trent; and everywhere 
assailed the doctrines of Calvinism as repugnant to the reason 
and moral sense of mankind, as well as to the voice of the 
Church universal and the general consent of all the holy 
fathers. If any one, indeed, will only read Balmes, or Moehler, 
or any other great champion of the cause of the ‘ Catholic 

ynurch,’ he will find that their opposition to Calvinism is one 

of the great strongholds in which they most exult, and from 
which they hurl their most deadly weapons into the very heart 
of Protestantism. 

Hence, in the third place, the assertion that Calvinism over- 
threw the Catholics is utterly untenable. The Calvinists did, 
no doubt, do much heroic work in the great contest with the 
Church of the past; but as to their peculiar doctrines, or Cal- 
vinism itself, this has ever been a stupendous obsiacle to the 
progress of Protestant Christianity. How could it be other- 
wise? Take this system, as described by Mr. Froude himself, 
and then see if it is any wonder that the rational universe should 
have recoiled from it with horror. ‘To represent man,’ says 
he ( p. 4), as sent into the world under a curse, as inevrably 
wicked — wicked by the constitution of his flesh, and wicked 
by eternal decree—as doomed, unless exempted by special 
grace which he cannot merit, or by any effort of his own obtain, 
to live in sin while he remains on earth, and to be eternally 
miserable when he leaves it— to represent him as born unable 
to keep the commandments, yet as justly liable to everlasting 
punishment for breaking them, is alike repugnant to reason 
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and conscience, and turns existence into a hideous nightmare.’ 
If such a system should ‘overthrow the Catholics,’ would it 
not overthrow, at the same time, ‘the reason and the conscience’ 
of mankind, and convert the universe into a ‘hideous night- 
mare’? After such a statement, no enlightened Calvinist will, 
perhaps, thank Mr. Froude for his impotent and lame apology 
for Calvinism. 

But our author does not stop here. He continues as follows: 
‘To deny the freédom of the wil] (as both Luther and Calvin 
did) isto make morality impossible. To tell men that they 
cannot help themselves is to fling them into recklessness and 
despair. To what purpose is the effort to be virtuous when it 
is an effort which is foredoomed to fail — when those that are 
saved are saved by no effort of their own, and confess them- 
selves the worst of sinners, even when rescued from the penal- 
ties of sin; and those that are lost are lost by an everlasting 
sentence decreed against them before they were born? How 
can we call the Ruler who laid us under this iron code by the 
name of Wise, or Just, or Merciful, when we ascribe principles 
of action to Him which in a human father we should call pre- 
posterous and monstrous ?’ 

Now, what reply does Mr. Froude make to all this? The 
logic seems to be good, and the conclusion irresistible. What 
is, then, the reply of Mr. Froude? He does not trust himself 
to the uncertain guide of jogic. On the contrary, he shuns 
metaphysical analysis and logical discussion as false guides, 
which raise more difficulties than they can solve. He speaks 
of those (p. 8) who ‘argued logically, but who, notwitstand- 
ing, ‘drew a false inference.’ Who, then, will trust ‘logical 
arguments,’ since they may land us in ‘false inferences’? Cer- 
tainly not Mr. Froude. He finds, indeed, the whole Calvin- 
istic world on the one hand, and the whold Arminian world 
on the other, plunged into an abyss of contradictions by their 
logic. ‘The discussion of these strange questions,’ says he 
(p. 5), Shas been pursued at all times with inevitable passion, 
and the crisis uniformly has been a drawn battle. The Ar- 
minian has entangled the Calvinist, and the Calvinist has 
entangled the Arminian, in a labyrinth of contradictions.’ 
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In this statement there is, we admit, no little truth. We 
once heard what may be called a representative debate be- 
tween an Arminian and a Calvinist. The Arminian was filled 
with horror, and moved to no little indignation of language, 
at the idea that ‘God could, from all eternity, see twenty men 
in a dark abyss of ruin, and yet resolve to save eight of them 
only, leaving the other twelve to perish forever.’ ‘Is not such 
love,’ he exclaimed, ‘if love it may be called, most limited, 
partial, and imperfect?’ Now, to this triumphant question 
the Calvinist returned the following triumphant reply: ‘ You 
admit,’ said he, ‘ that God could easily save the whole twenty, 
if he would; and yet you do not, and you cannot, deny that he 
actually saves only a part of them. Hence, since he could so 
easily save all, and yet actually saves only a part, is not his 
love limited, and partial, and imperfect? You deny that such 
was the design of God from all eternity, and yet you admit that 
such was his design and his act in time. What, then, is the 
difference between us? Is not the love of God as limited, 
and partial, and imperfect on your scheme as it is on ours ? 
Or, do you believe that God designed from eternity to save 
all men, and yet, in time, changed his beneficent design, 
and concluded to save only some men, leaving all the rest to 
perish forever ?’ 

The Arminian, it seems, did not see the force of his adver- 
sary’s logic. Hence, when the debate was over, he asked us, ‘ If 
he did not demolish his adversary?’ ‘ Yes,’ we replied, ‘ you 
demolished him, and then he demolished you. It was the 
famous fight of the two Kilkenny cats repeated. But while 
you were both demolished, each was so elated with the destruc- 
tion of his adversary that he did not realize his own.’ Hence 
each claimed an indisputable victory for himself. 

The truth is, if we admit that God can easily force the will 
to become holy, and thus save all men whether they will or 
no, we can never escape the logical toils of the Calvinist. We 
may wrangle to all eternity, and yet we shall forever remain 
entangled by him ‘in a labyrinth of contradictions,’ until we 
deny the position, that any power, however great, can convert 
the sinner and save his soul alive. We have long seen 
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this, and hence we have, in a preceding article of the Review 
(see Art. [V ), endeavored to explode this position. There is, 
we believe, no other escape from the dark ‘labyrinth of con- 
tradictions’ in which the scheme of the Arminian is involved 
by the logic of his adversary. But reject this position, and see 
clearly the relation between holiness or salvation and Power, 
and then the escape from this ‘dark labyrinth’ of error into 
the open light of God’s infinite goodness and mercy may be 
easily effected. If it be objected to this view, that it limits 
the omnipotence of God, we need offer no reply here, inasmuch 
as it has been so fully answered in the article above referred 
to, as well as in other portions of our writings. 

‘If Arminianism,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘ most commends itself 
to our feelings, Calvinism is nearer to the tacts, however harsh 
and forbidding those facts may seem.’ (p.6.) Are both equa, 
then? Both are involved in ‘a labyrinth of contradictions,’ 
and both are liable to objections — the one on the score of feel- 
ing, and the other on the ground of facts. Our feelings support 
Arminianism, and facts support Calvinism. Which, then, shall 
we support? Shall we adhere to ‘our feelings,’ or to Mr. 
Fronde’s facts? This is the question. 

The word of God assures us that he ‘ will _— all men to 
be saved, and to come to a knowledge of the truth’— that he 
‘is not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance;’ and these words have, in our moral 
nature, a response of feeling as strong and irresistible as fate. 
Shall the logic of Calvin, then, be permitted to silence this 
response, and extinguish the light of these glorious words? 
He admits that these words create ‘a plausible objection’ to 
his doctrine, but he proceeds to dispose of this objection by 
the aid of his logic. He looks the word of God in the face, 
and replies: ‘Conversion is certainly in the power of God; 
let him be asked, then, whether he wills the conversion of all 
men, when he promises to give a “heart of flesh” to some, 
while he leaves others with a “ heart of stone.”’ God declares 


that he ‘will have all men to be saved,’ and Calvin proves, 
to his face, that he will have only some to be saved, and not 
all! That is to say, he refutes God by logic; and hence we 
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retort his favorite words, ‘Who art thou, O man! that repliest 
against God ?” 

This reply is false. It proceeds on the supposition, that 
‘conversion is certainly in the power (in the omnipotence ) of 
God, a supposition which we have repeatedly refuted.' But 
if his logic were never so good, or at least if we could not see into 
its fallacy, shall we take it for our guide, rather than the clear, 
the explicit, and the unequivocal word of God? Shall we 
follow any man’s logic, however cunningly devised, rather than 
those indestructible feelings of our hearts, which are dearer to 
us than life? Shall reasoning be everything with us, and reason 
itself nothing? ‘ Logic,’ says Barrow, ‘ was never given to us 
to put out the light of our eyes with,’ or extinguish the glory of 
thesun. Much less was it ever given to us to put out the light of 
our moral nature, and extingish the glory of God’s eternal word 
and attributes. Tear out our eyes, if you will, and rend asun- 
der every fibre of our frail flesh; but never persuade us that 
God is not love, or that he is not good alike to all men. Other- 
wise we must be permitted, under such circumstances, to show 
a little of Mr. Froude’s wholesome contempt for logic. Logic 
is, no doubt, good and beautiful in its own place and season — 
that is, if it be only good in itself. But when it comes to us 
with such a message, and wages such a war against ‘our feelings,’ 
our ‘reason, and conscience,’ we just give it to the angry winds 
of heaven. It shall not, for us at least, extinguish all the light 
that is within us, and around us, and above us, and ‘turn 
existence itself into a hideous nightmare.’ We do not ask 
whether it be ‘a questionable shape,’ or otherwise ; whether it 
be ‘an air from heaven,’ or ‘a blast from hell ;’ we know it is 
‘a goblin damned.’ We know this, even if we could analyze 
its form and lay its monstrous mechanism bare. But, in the 
case before us, we have long seen, and more than once exposed, 
the false logic which converts the universe of God into ‘a hide- 
ous nightmare,’ and its great Creator and Ruler into a frightful 
Erinnys. 

This book-notice is already too long; otherwise we should be 
glad to examine Mr. Froude’s ‘ facts.’ These facts, ‘ however 

1 See Article IV.; and also A Theodicy, Part I, Chap. VI. 
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harsh and forbidding they may seem’ to Mr. Froude, are not 
so in themselves. If they appear so to him, this is only because 
he views them through the medium of a system which ‘turns 
existence itself into a hideous nightmare,’ and the facts of 
existence into hideous falsehoods. 


5. MECHANISM IN THouGHT AND Morats. An Address delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, June 29, 1870. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 
Pp. 101. 


The name of Oliver Wendell Holmes is, in our imagination, 
intertwined with so many associations of wit and wisdom, elo- 
quence and song, pathos and humor, that we hail every pro- 
duction from his pen with a peculiar pleasure. We were, 
however, a little startled by the title of the work before us — 
Mechanism in Thought and Morals. But, after reading the 
book from end to end, we saw that if ‘the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’ was not himself again, it was only because 
he had never ceased to be himself. The address now before 
us is a delightful little performance. 

The author, though an M. D. and long a professor of physi- 
ology, does not unduly exalt the functions of the body in the 
mechanism of our complex human nature. In discussing the 
relation between matter and mind, he might seem occasionally, 
perhaps, to push the ‘mechanism in thought’ a little too far, 
unless we make, as we should do, allowance for expressions 
which are not exactly in harmony with the general principles 
of his philosophy. We certainly do this, most cheerfully, when, 
for instance, he speaks of the brain as ‘the thinking organ,’ 
instead of the organ with which we think; or when he says, 
‘the brain thinks,’ and so forth. He is not a materialist, and, 
indeed, has no sympathy with those thinkers who, having 
dabbled in matter almost all their lives, have either lost, or 
else have not formed, a conception of mind as an independent 
entity, superior in itself, and in all its glorious faculties, to 
the tenement of clay in which it is lodged here upon earth. 

The metaphysician, on the one hand, usually pays too little 
attention to the influence of the body, while the physician, on 
the other, generally pays too little attention to the phenomena 
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and laws of mind. Hence, the relation between the mind and 
the body, or the laws by which their intercourse is governed, 
have been much neglected. Our author seems to have studied 
with equal diligence, and with no little success, both the mind 
and the body, as well as the laws by which their reciprocal 
action and reaction are regulated. 

‘Whatever may be our opinions as to the relations between 
“mind” and “matter,”’ says he, ‘ our observation only extends 
to thought and emotion as connected with the living body, and, 
according to the general verdict of consciousness, more espe- 
cially with certain parts of the body; namely, the central 
organs of the nervous system. The bold language of certain 
speculative men of science has frightened some more cautious 
persons away from a subject as much belonging to natural his- 
tory as the study of any other function in connection with its 
special organ. If Mr. Huxley maintains that his thoughts and 
ours are “ the expression of molecular changes in that matter 
of life which is the source of our other vital phenomena;’’? if 
the Rev. Prof. Haughton suggests, though in the most guarded 
way, that “our successors may even dare to speculate on the 
changes that converted a crust of bread, or a bottle of wine, in 
the brain of Swift, Moliére, or Shakspeare, into the conception 
of the gentle Glumdalclitch, the rascally Sganarelle, or the 
immortal Falstaff,” ? — all this need not frighten us from study- 
ing the conditions of the thinking organ in connection with 
thought, just as we study the eye in its relations to sight. The 
brain is an instrument, necessary, so far as our direct observa- 
tion extends, to thought. The “ materialist” believes it to be 
wound up by the ordinary cosmic forces, and to give them out 
again as mental products; the “spiritualist” believes in a 
conscious entity, not interchangeable with motive force, which 
plays upon this instrument. But the instrument must be 
studied by the one as much as by the other: the piano which 
the master touches must be as thoroughly understood as the 
musical box or clock which goes of itself by a spring or weight.’ 

His rebuke of ‘materialism’ is so fine that, although the 





1 “On the Physical Basis of Life. New Haven, 1870, p. 261.” 
2 “ Medicine in Modern Times. London, 1869, p. 107.” 
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extract will be long, we shall not hesitate to enrich our pages 
with the whole passage in which it occurs: ‘It is in the moral 
world,’ says he, ‘that materialism has worked the strangest 
confusion. In various forms, under imposing names and 
aspects, it has thrust itself into the moral relations, until one 
hardly knows where to look for any first principles without 
upsetting everything in searching for them. 

‘The moral universe includes nothing but the exercise of 
choice; all else is machinery. What we can help and what 
we cannot help are on two sides of a line which separates the 
sphere of human responsibility from that of the Being who 
has arranged and controls the order of things. 

‘The question of the freedom of the will has been an open 
one, from the days of Milton’s demons in conclave to the 
recent most noteworthy essay of Mr. Hazard, our Ithode Island 
neighbor. It still hangs suspended between the seemingly 
exhaustive, strongest motive argument and certain residual 
convictions. The sense that we are, to a limited extent, self- 
determining; the sense of effort in willing; the sense of respon- 
sibility in view of the future, and the verdict of conscience in 
review of the past —all of these are open to the accusation of 
fallacy; but they all leave a certain undischarged balance in 
most minds.* We can invoke the strong arm of the Deus ex 
machina, as Mr. Hazard, and Kant, and others before them, 
have done. Our will may be a primary initiating cause or 
force, as unexplainable, as unreducible, as indecomposable, as 
impossible if you choose, but as real to our belief, as the 





1 ‘“* Witness on him that any parfit clerk is, 
That in scole is gret altercation 
In this matere, and gret disputison, 
And hath ben, of an hundred thousand men; 
But I ne cannot boult it to the bren.” 
Cnuaucer: The Nonne’s Preeste’s Tale. 


2 ‘“ But, sir, as to the doctrine of necessity, no man believes it. If a man 
should give me arguments that I do not see, though I could not answer them, 
should I believe that I do not see?” —BoswE u's Life of Johnson. London, 
1848, vol. viii. p. 331. 

‘“ What have you to do with liberty and necessity ? or what more than to 
hold your tongue about it?” —Jounson TO BoswEL: Jdid, Letter 396. 
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aternitas a parte ante. The divine foreknowledge is no more in 
the way of delegated choice than the divine omnipotence is in 
the way of delegated power. The Infinite can surely slip the 
cable of the finite if it choose so to do. 

‘It is one thing to prove a proposition like the doctrine of 
necessity in terms, and another thing to accept it as an article 
of faith. There are cases in which I would oppose to the credo 
quia impossibile est a paradox as bold and as serviceable — 
nego quia probatum est. Even Mr. Huxley, who throws quite 
as much responsibility on protoplasm as it will bear, allows 
that “ our volition counts for something as a condition of the 
course of events.” 

‘I reject, therefore, the mechanical doctrine which makes 
me the slave of outside influences, whether it work with the 
logic of Edwards, or the averages“of Buckle; whether it come 
in the shape of the Greek’s destiny, or the Mahometan’s fatal- 
ism; or in that other aspect, dear to the band of believers, 
whom Beesly of Everton, speaking in the character of John 
Wesley, characterized as 


‘“The crocodile crew that believe in election.” ! 


‘But I claim the right to eliminate all mechanical ideas 
which have crowded into the sphere of intelligent choice 
between right and wrong. The pound of flesh I will grant to 
Nemesis; but, in the name of human nature, not one drop of 
blood — not one drcep. 

‘ Moral chaos began with the idea of transmissible responsi- 
bility. It seems the stalest of truisms to say that every moral 
act, depending as it does on choice, is in its nature exclusively 
personal; that its penalty, if it have any, is payable, not to 


1 Soutney’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. Note 28. 


2 ‘“Tl est sans doute qu’il n’y-a rien qui choque plus notre raison que de 
dire que le péché du premier homme ait rendu coupables ceux qui, ¢tant si 
eloignés de cette source, semblent incapables d’y participer. Cet écoulement 
ne nous parait pas seulement impossible, il nous semble m¢me tr‘s injuste ; 
car qu'y-a-t-il de plus contraire au régles de notre misérable justice que de 
damner ¢ternellement un enfant incapable de volonté, pour un péché od il 
parait avoir si peu de part, qu’il est commis six mille ans avant qu'il fit en 
etre?” — PascaL: Pens‘es, c. x. 2 1. 
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bearer, not to order, hut only to the creditor himself. To treat 
a mal-volition, which is inseparably involved with an eternal 
condition, as capable of external transfer from one person to 
another, is simply to materialize it. When we can take the 
dimensions of virtue by triangulation; when we can literally 
weigh justice in her own scales; when we can speak of the 
specific gravity of truth, or the square root of honesty; when 
we can send a statesman his integrity in a package to Wash- 
ington, if he happen to have left it behind — then we may be- 
gin to speak of the moral character of inherited tendencies, 
which belong to the machinery for which the Sovereigh Power 
alone is responsible. The misfortune of perverse instincts, 
which adhere to us as congenital inheritances, should go to our 
side of the account, if the books of heaven are kept, as the 
great Church of Christendom maintains they are, by double 
entry. But the absurdity which has been held up to ridicule 
in the nursery has been enforced as the highest reason upon 
older children. Did our forefathers tolerate A’sop among them ? 
*“‘T cannot trouble the water where you are,” says the lamb to 
the wolf; “don’t you see that I am farther down the stream ?”— 
“ But a year ago you called me ill names.” —“ O sir! a year 
ago I was not born.” —“ Sirrah,” replies the wolf, “ If it was 
not you, it was your father, and that is all one;” and finishes 
with the usual practical application. 

‘If a created being has no rights which his Creator is bound 
to respect, there is an end to all moral relations between them. 
Good Father Abraham thought he had, and did not hesitate to 
give his opinion. “ Far be it from Thee,” he says, to do so and so. 
And Pascal, whose reverence amounted to theophobia,’ could 
treat of the duties of the Supreme to the dependent being.’ If 
we suffer for any thing except our own wrong-doing, to call it 

1 I use this term to designate a state of mind thus described by Jeremy 
Taylor: “There are some persons so miserable and scrupulous, such perpet- 
ual tormentors of themselves with unnecessary fears, that their meat and 


drink is a snare to their consciences. 
“These persons do not believe noble things of God.” 


2“Tly a un devoir réciproque entre Dieu et les hommes... . Quid debut? 
‘accusez moi,’ dit Dieu dans Isa¥e. Dieu doit accomplir ses promesses,” &¢.— 
Pens’es, xxiii. 8. 
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punishment is like speaking of a yard of veracity or a square 
inch of magnanimity. 

‘So to rate the gravity of a mal-volition by its conse- 
quences is the merest sensational materialism. A little child 
takes a prohibited friction-match: it kindles a conflagration 
with it, which burns down the house, and perishes itself in 
the flames. Mechanically, this child was an incendiary and 
a suicide; morally, neither. Shall we hesitate to speak as 
charitably of multitudes of weak and ignorant grown-up chil- 
dren, moving about on a planet whose air is a deadly poison, 
which kills all that breathe it four or five scores of years ? 

‘Closely allied to this is the pretence that the liabilities 
incurred by any act of mal-volition are to be measured on the 
scale of the Infinite, and not on that of the total moral capacity 
of the finite agent — a mechanical application of the Oriental 
way of dealing with offences. The sheik or sultan chops a 
man’s head off for a look he does not like: it is not the amount 
of wrong, but the importance of the personage who has been 
outraged. We have none of those moral relations with power, 
as such, which the habitual Eastern modes of speech seem to 
imply. 

‘The next movement in moral materialism is to establish a 
kind of scale of equivalents between perverse moral choice and 
physical suffering. Pain often cures ignorance, as we know — 
as when a child learns not to handle fire by. burning its fin- 
gers— but it does not change the moral nature.’ Children 
may be whipped into obedience, but not into virtue; and it is 
not pretended that the penal colony of heaven has sent back a 
single reformed criminal. We hang men for our convenience 
or safety ; sometimes shoot them for revenge. Thus we come 
to associate the infliction of injury with offences as their satis- 
factory settlement —a kind of neutralization of them, as of an 
acid with an alkali: so that we feel as if a jarring moral uni- 
verse would -be all right if only suffering enough were added 
to it. This scheme of chemical equivalents seems to me, I 
confess, a worse materialism than making protoplasm master 
of arts, and doctor of divinity.’ 


1 “ No troubles will, of themselves, work a change in a wicked heart.” — 
Matruew Henry: Com. on Luke, xxiii. 29. 
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6. Tue Work or Crrist; OR, THE ATONEMENT CONSIDERED IN ITS 
INFLUENCE UPON THE INTELLIGENT UNIVERSE. By Enoch M. Mar- 
vin, D. D., one of the Bishops of the M. E. Church, South. St. Louis: 
Southwestern Book and Publishing Company. 1870. 

This is a small book. But how grand, how awful, how sub- 
lime the theme! The religious world is, perhaps, more pro- 
foundly interested, at this moment, on the subject of the 
Atonement than at any former period of its history. The 
great question of eternity —the incarnation and vicarious sac- 
rifice of the Son of God —has, at length, become one of the 
great questions of the day. Campbell, Young, Bushnell, Jen- 
kyn, and many other writers, have recently discussed, in much 
larger volumes than the one before us, this great central fact 
of the system of Christianity. All these works, taken as a 
whole, indicate, in spite of occasional departures from sound 
doctrine, that more enlarged, enlightened, and satisfactory 
views of the Atonement are about to take possession of the 
mind of the Christian world than any ever before known to 
the Church. 

We can easily believe the statement of our author’s preface: 
‘The writing of this little book has been a means of grace to 
me. What the thought may be to others I know not; in me 
it has been a living power. I contemplate Christ and his 
work, and worship God with a deeper joy.’ Nothing is, 
indeed, better calculated to produce this effect than precisely 
that view of the Atonement which is taken by Bishop Marvin: 
‘All things were made for Christ.? The Atonement, it is true, 
was made for our world, but, in a still higher sense, our world 
was made for the Atonement. The creation and the fall of 
man were designed, in the counsels of God, to serve as the 
basis of the new and still more glorious ‘creation in Christ 
Jesus.’ In this new creation are to be included, as we learn 
from the word of God, not only the redeemed of our fallen 
race, but also all the principalities, and powers, and dominions 
of all worlds. 

The Hebrew language has no word to express our idea of 
the wnwverse. Hence, when the Jews had occasion to convey 
the corresponding idea, they used the expression —‘A1l things in 
heaven and earth.’ This, in Hebrew, means the ‘ the universe.’ 
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Now, in the New Testament, we are expressly told, that ‘all 
things in heaven and earth’—that the universe—is reconciled 
to God by the work of Christ. How is this possible? How 
could those worlds, which never fell, be reconciled to God? As 
they were never estrayed from him, how could they be reconciled 
to him? This question is easily answered. The Greek word 
which, in the passage referred to, is translated reconciled, means 
to keep into society with, or to keep from falling away from 
God. Hence, in this passage, as well as in various others, we 
are told that, by the work of Christ, the spiritual universe is for- 
ever kept firm in its allegiance to God. By the work of Christ, 
in other words, the creation of all things — the Zlohim of the 
first verse of Genesis—laid the corner-stone, and fixed the 
foundation, of God’s eternal and universal empire. God was 
in Christ Jesus, not only reuniting this world to himself, but 
also drawing and uniting all other worlds to himself by the 
eternal and indissoluble ties of confidence and love. This is 
the view of the Atonement which is discussed in the book of 
Bishop Marvin. 

We only regret that the work is so small. It seems, indeed, 
to have been composed for his own benefit, or because he 
found, as he said, ‘the thought a living power’ in his soul. 
The ‘thought’ will, no doubt, become ‘a living power’ in 
many souls. But it may be expanded, and illustrated, and 
confirmed by other texts of Scripture, until it shall be seen by 
every eye that, on the character of God as displayed in the 
work and the cross of Christ, the boundless glories of the 
spiritural universe depend. 

We do hope that Bishop Marvin may, in spite of his numer- 
ous and distracting labors, find time to expand his most sug- 
gestive little work into a much larger volume. His style is 
good and exceedingly pleasant to read, and the streams of his 
thought run as clear as crystal. 

This is the question, ‘ Why should there be sin? Could not 
God make a world without sin — one that should not be liable 
to sin? If he could, then why was it not sodone? Or if he 
could not, then why make any world at all? Would it not 
be better that there should be no world than a wicked one 

16 
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that must sufferso? These questions have been in the human 
heart, and often upon human lips, in all the past ages. Men 
will ask them. They cannot be overlooked.’ (p. 6.) 

In reply to these questions our author says: ‘ My observa- 
tion is, that most, if not all, the arguments adduced from the 
condition of the world against the Christian religion bear 
as hard against any notion of divine government as against 
the Christian theory. They are not arguments, specifically, 
against Christian revelation by any means, but against the 
justice and beneficence of the Creator; and the defence of our 
faith loses an important advantage when it unwittingly attacks 
them, as if they had some special pertinence when directed 
against itself. 

‘It has long been my conviction, that this unhappy moral 
and physical condition of our world is more satisfactorily 
accounted for by the theory of the fall and the redemption 
than by any other hypothesis whatever. My reason is satisfied 
with it as solving all the harassing difficulties which beset the 
subject. In the light of this theory I can see that God is just 
and beneficent, though there is sin and misery among men. 
I see that I have nothing to be afraid of but myself. It nar- 
rows my apprehensions, so far as my destiny is concerned, 
down to this point. I see that this dreadful condition of 
things is not from God, and that the malign source of it is not 
to be sought outside of myself and the other sufferers. More 
than that, I see that the Infinite Resources are taxed for a 
remedy; that the remedy is provided —that it is adequate. 
All this, and much more, [ see by the light of the Atone- 
ment.’ 

Such is, beyond question, the true Christian reply. God 
made the world, though he foresaw its fall and ruin; because 
he intended to make that fall and ruin the occasion of a work 
which, by the display of his character, should forever bind the 
universe to himself. 

Jesus assigns the ground and reason of the existence of evil. 
‘Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind? 
Jesus answered, and said unto them, Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God should be 
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made manifest in him.’ Yet here, in this nineteenth century 
after those wonderful words were uttered, are we still going 
about and asking the same old question, ‘ Who did sin, this man 
or his parents?’ just as if it were impossible for us to raise our 
mind above this low, narrow, and dark view of the subject. 
Hear then, O ye disciples of the ever blessed Jesus! that man 
is blind and lost by nature, in order that the works of God might 
be made manifest in him. The first creature, though fallen, 
is the occasion on which God, by the work of Christ, erects a 
new creation infinitely more glorious than the work of his 
hands — the new creation, not of his infinite power, but of his 
infinite wisdom and love, as displayed in the work and cross of 
Christ. Hence, if we would find the real, the divine reason of 
man’s misery and sin, we must seek it, not in the origin of things, 
which is so full of darkness and dissatisfaction, but in the final 
issue and consummation of things, which is so full of glory. 
We must seek it, not in the work of the first Adam, but in 
the work of the second Adam; for, in the language of St. Paul, 
this is ‘the mystery of His will,’ which ‘ he hath purposed in 
Himself; that in the dispensation of the fulness of time he 
might gather together zn one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth; even in him.’ That 
is, to unite and keep in one society in Christ all things in 
heaven and earth — even the whole universe of created spirits. 
Indeed, the creation of the world must ever appear a dark and 
inexplicable riddle, a stupendous enigma and awful failure, 
unless viewed in the reflected light and glory of ‘ the new crea- 
tion in Christ Jesus.’ 


7. MARTYRDOM IN Missourt: A History oF RELIGIOUS PROSCRIPTION, 
THE SEIZURE OF CHURCHES, AND THE PERSECUTION OF MINISTERS 
OF THE GOSPEL, IN THE STATE OF MissourI, DuRING THE LATE 
Crviz War. By Rev. W. M. Leftwich, D.D. St. Louis: Southwest- 
ern Book and Publishing Company. 1870. 

The state of things in Missouri, during the late war, was, 
perhaps, more terribly chaotic and criminal than that of 
any other State in the Union. The work whose title stands 
at the head of this notice gives us many glimpses of that ter- 


rible state of things; and hence, if it had been possible, we 
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should have made it the occasion of an elaborate article in the 
present number of the Southern Review. We shall, as soon as 
possible, make it the occasion of such an article. In the mean- 
time we can give it only a passing notice, and we shall do this 
in the words of Bishop Marvin, in whose letter to the author 
we find our own views so well expressed. This letter is as 
follows: 
‘Sr. Louis, December 24, 1869. 

‘Rev. W. M. Lerrwice: 

‘ Dear Sir—I have seen the proof sheets of a large portion 
of the first volume of Martyrdom in Missouri, now soon to 
come from the press. 

‘The publication of this book meets my hearty approval. 
I have met with some who say, “ Let the past sleep; let all its 
crimes, and the bad blood engendered by them, be buried for- 
ever.” I have notso learned Christ. He, the Incarnate Love, 
charged the blood of the prophets upon the sons of their mur- 
derers. The true work of Christian charity is to eradicate 
crime, and not to ignore it. The maudlin sentiment that 
would daub over the great public crimes committed by the 
highest dignitaries of the Northern Methodist Church and 
their representatives in the South and along the border, is not 
charity. It is, at best, a clumsy counterfeit of that chief of the 
virtues. True charity will seek to bring them to confession 
and recantation of their deeds. 

‘To all their former misdeeds they now add, to avoid the 
shame of the past, denials, equivocation, and, as in the case of 
the Holston property seized by them, false recriminations. The 
sober truth is, that they never hesitated during the time of 
our public trouble to use the influence an active partizanship 
gave them with the party in power, to take possession of our 
property, either by military order, or terrorism, or mob vio- 
lence. The public conscience of that Church seems to have 
been debauched by their efforts to defraud us of our property 
at the time of the division of the Church. 

‘But the stench of those recent atrocities is so strong in the 
nostrils of the people that the perpetrators resort to the ever 
open refuge of the evil-doer—denial. This book is opportune. 
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The great body of the preachers and members of the Church 
North are honest men. The denials made by their leading 
men and Church papers they suppose to be true. Here are 
facts in detail, with places, names, dates, and copies of legal 
proceedings taken from official sources. 

‘Before the war, when Northern preachers were objects of 
suspicion, and public demonstrations were sometimes made 
against them, the editor ef the St. Louis Christian Advocate, 
Rev. D. R. M‘Anally, raised his voice against all mobs and 
mob violence with a will and an emphasis that left no covert 
suggestions of encouragement to those who might have been 
disposed to resort to violent measures. Led by the Advocate, 
the whole Southern Church in the State gave its influence, 
publicly and privately, against all violent proceedings. If 
that paper and our Church had, at that time, pursued the 
course that the Northern preachers and press did toward us 
during the war, they would have been driven from the State. 
As it was, in order to get credit for persecution, they had to 
resort to the most remarkable tricks. Take, for instance, the 
case, given with proper names in this book, of one of their 
camp meetings being broken up by the preacher in charge of 
it being caught in the act of adultery — broken up by their 
own members. This they published to the world as a case of 
persecution by Southern people. 

‘While I do not agree fully with all the views set forth in 
the preliminary chapters of this volume, I am prepared to say 
that the facts bearing on the main topic have been collected 
and verified with great care, and that there can be no doubt 
of the accuracy of the statements. You have been pleased to 
hold yourself responsible, giving proper names, dates, ete. I 
do not hesitate to invite upon myself a full share of the respon- 
sibility. 

‘Hoping that you will soon have the second volume, con- 
taining the names of our other murdered brethren, ready for 
the press, 

‘I am, very respectfully, 


‘EK. M. MARVIN.’ 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The late day at which it was determined to remove the 
pubtication of the Southern Review to St. Louis, and various 
hindrances incident to the removal, occasioned a delay of 
nearly two months in the appearance of the July number. 
This left only a little more than a month for the preparation 
and publication of the present issue; and yet, by extraordi- 
nary efforts, it now makes its appearance only a few days after 
the first of October — the day on which it was due. We say 
by extraordinary efforts; for in this short period the Editor, 
who wrote every article in the Review except one, has had to 
get the whole volume ready for the press, and never allow the 
printers to wait on him for copy. This will be, it is hoped, a 
sufficient guarantee that hereafter the Review will be punc- 
tually issued on, if not before, the day on which it will be due; 
and also a sufficient apology for some want of the usual variety 
in the present number. No man, perhaps, could furnish, in a 
single month, all the matter for a quarterly of two hundred 
and fifty pages, and yet give to it all the variety that is to be 
desired in such a publication. The Editor has done the very 
best he could, under the circumstances; and hereafter this 
deficiency will be remedied by the assistance of an able corps 
of contributors. 

The same circumstances have, also, rendered it impossible 
for the Editor to notice all the books which, otherwise, it would 
have been his pleasure, as well as his duty, to notice. He has 
not had the time to do either the reading or the writing neces- 
sary to notice them in this number of the Review. Many 
of the works in the following list of ‘books received,’ and 
some not in the list, will be noticed in the January number, 
for 1872: 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Mission of the Spirit; or, the Office and Work of the 
Comforter in Human Redemption. By Rev. L. R. Dunn. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

The Light and Life of Man. By John Young, LL. D. 
London and New York: Alexander Strahan. 1866. 
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Hight Nights with a Reading Club. By S. L. Macon, 
Georgia: J. W. Burke & Co. 1871. 

On the Genesis of Species. By St. George Mivart, F. R. 8. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

The Service of Song: a treatise on singing in the family, 
and in the school, and in the worshiping congregation. By 
Rev. A. G. Stacy, A. M. St. Louis: Southwestern Book 
and Publishing Company. 1871. 

The Origin of Species by means of natural selection, or the 
preservation of favored races in the struggle for life. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

The Private Life of Galileo. Compiled principally from 
his correspondence and that of his daughter, Sister Maria 
Celeste, nun in the Franciscan Convent of St. Matthew, in 
Arcetri. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1870. 

History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By the 
Rev. W. M. Hetherington, author of the ‘History of the 
Church of Scotland,’ ‘ Minister’s Family,’ &c. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. 

The Angel in the Cloud. By Edwin W. Fuller. New 
York: E.J. Hale & Son. 1871. 

Fragments of Science for Unscientific People: a series of 
detached essays, lectures, and reviews. By John Tyndall, 
LL. D., F. R.8., author of ‘ Heat as a Mode of Motion,’ ‘ Lec- 
tures on Sound,’ etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1871. 

A School History of the United States of America, from 
the earliest discoveries to the year 1870. By Geo. F. Holmes, 
LL. D., Professor of History and Literature in the University 
of Virginia. New York: University Publishing Company. 
1871. 

_ The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded on principles of universal 
obligation. By Horace Bushnell. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1869. 

A Series of Lectures on Transubstantiation and other Er- 
rors of the Papacy. By Rev. E. M. Marvin. St. Louis: 
Methodist Book Depository. 1869. 

Commentary on the New Testament. Intended for popular 
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use. By D. D. Whedon, LL. D. Vol. III. Acts and Romans. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

The Extent of the Atonement, in its relation to God and the 
universe. By the Rev. Thomas W. Jenkyn, D. D., late Presi- 
dent of Concord College, London. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1859. 

The Life of the- Rev. William Goff Caples. By E. M. 
Marvin. St. Louis: Southwestern Book and Publishing Com- 
pany. 1870. 

A Plea for the Ways of God to Man: being an attempt 
to vindicate the moral government of the world. By William 
Fleming, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1868. 

The [Revelation of John; with notes—critical, explana- 
tory, and practical— designed for both pastors and people. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

Daisy Dare and Baby Power: Poems. By Rosa Vert- * 
ner Jeffrey, with eight illustrations. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1871. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony 
Froude, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

The Laws of Discursive Thought: being a text-book of 
logic.’ By James McCosh, LL. D., President of New Jersey 
College, Princeton. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1870. 

On the Origin of Species; or, the causes of the phenomena 
of organic nature. A course of six lectures to working men. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S., F. L. S., Professor of Natu- 
ral History in the Jermyn Street School of Mines. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

Saint Louis: the Future Great City of the World. By 
L. U. Reavis. Third Edition. St. Louis: Published by order 
of the St. Louis County Courf. 1871. 

A Commentary on the Epistles to the Romans. By Charles 
Hodge, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton. Philadelphia: William S. & Alfred 
Martien. 1859. 











CONSOLIDATION. 


The Baltimore and St, Louis Christian Advocates 


Have been consolidated, and are now published at 
St. Louis as the 


SP. LOULS CHRISTIAN ADVUGATE 


Rev. THOMAS M. FINNEY, 


Rev: THOMAS E. BOND, M.D., Editors. 


It is the largest religious newspaper in the world. 

Full columns of choicest reading, original and selected; and of 
current news, religious and secular. 

In addition to our usual choice contributions, valuable articles 
from the pens of Bishops Wightman, McTyeire, Keener and Marvin, 
and of Rev. Dr. R. A. Young and others, being sermons and ad- 
dresses delivered at the late Semi-Centenary of Methodism in St. 
Louis, will appear (commencing with the issue of 3d of May) dur- 
ing the summer and fall. Back numbers to May 3d can be sup- 
plied. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 


Subscription Price, $3.00, To Preachers, $2.00, 


Address 


Southwestern Book & Publishing Co., Publishers, 


510 and 512 WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THOS. J. IRVING & CO., 


(Late BURTON & IRVING,) 


No. 168 W. Baltimore Street, 
Exe SHIRTS. 


NA ti a 
jae DRAWERS, 
oa COLLARS, &c., &c., 
S AND DEALERS IN 
” Men's Furnishings Generally 
Directions for Shirt-Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the 
breast—size round the waist—length of 
sleeve from between the shoulders or 








spinal column to the end of wristband, 
holding the arm horizontally, and bend- 
ing the elbow. Say what kind of collar, 
wristband, and bosom. For Studs or 
Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 





Wedding Outfits. 








Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UN- 
DERWEAR, in any bn Pa however 
small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with Bill C. O. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 


MARYLAND 
EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY 


No, 66 Charlies and No. 77 Saratoga Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








OFFICERS. 
PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 
JOHN B. MORRIS, Esq. J. J. STEWART. 
e VICE-PRESIDENTS. TREASURER. 
B. F. NEWCOMB, CHRISTIAN AX. WILLIAM WILKINS. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Hopkins, Samuel M. Shoemaker, Wm. F. Frick, W. P. Smith, Col. 
M. Hess, G. W. Gail, Jacob Trust, John A. Nichols, H. H. Grau, Judge G. W. 
Dobbin, John H. B. Latrobe, Dr. A. C. Robinson, Dr. W. C. Van Bibber, Dr. 
Jas. C. Manus, Dr. John Morris, Dr. J. J. Warfield, Dr. F. Knapp, Dr. J. 


Ruling. 
MANAGING SURGEONS. 
G. Ruling, M. D., late First Assistant Surgeon of the Eye Hospital at 
Wiesbaden, Germany; First Assistant Surgeon, G. L. Robinson, M. D.; 
Second Assistant Surgeon, George Page, M. D. 
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HORACE HOLTON, 
Ne 4 CIZY BUILDINGS, 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
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ARMY BLANKETS. 








NEW YORK HOTEL, 


721 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


D. M. HILDRETH & CO,, 


PROPRIETORS. 





This popular Hotel, so long and favorably known to the 
Southern travelling public, is still in the hands of the above- 
named proprietors, who spare no pains to maintain its well- 


earned reputation. 


Jan. 1, 1871. 
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WM. DEVRIES & C0. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 
No. 237 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


Wiri1am Devries, 


Curist1An Devrtes, or 8. Between North and Liberty, 
Wiu1am R. Devrtss, 
Sotomon KimMeE Lt, BALTIMORE. 


G. Ernram Docker. 
Keep coastantly on hand a fine and well assorted stock of 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


To which we invite the attention of the trade generally. 
Maryland Depository M. E, Church, South. 


WM. J. C. DULANY & CO, 


NO. 33 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


By J. S. BLACKBURN, Principal Alexandria High School, Va., and W. N. McDONALD, 
Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


CS FOU, FG, Ge isdn ovine oe svbinins daveinedadanccceeerseeeenes Cloth, $2.00. 
Specimen Copies for examination, $1.25. Liberal terms made on introduction. 


$1.000 Reward 


For any case of Blind, Bleeding, Itching or Ulcerated Piles 
that 








DE SINC’S PILE REMEDY 


fails to cure. It is prepared expressly to cure the Piles, and 
nothing else, and has cured cases of over twenty years’ standing. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1 00. 











NOAH WALKER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS AND RETAILERS OF 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


Nos. {65 and 167 
WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD 


By our extensive facilities and experience of many years’ service before the Public 
we are able to keep our stock always COMPLETE, and adapted to every taste, in style 
and fabric; and manufacturing exclusively ourselves, can warrant satisfaction, and 
offer goods with but one profit. We ask especial attention to our 


Order Department. 


Gentlemen’s CLOTHING and SHIRTS, of any material and style, MADE TO ORDER, 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of 


Tasteful and Substantial Clothing, 


( Prices guaranteed to be lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. 
‘com yen pe of material with Directions by which any one can Measure, and Prices, 


cniniameeenien NOAH WALKER & CO. 
KEYSTONE 
SEWING MACHINE, 


BEING A FIRST-CLASS 


LOCK-STICTH SHUTTLE MACHINE, 


Elegant in style, perfectly simple in construction, noiseless in operation, making perfect 
work on every description of material, 


* the House for 





Was awarded the Diploma at the last Fair held by the MECHANICS’ AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LOUISIANA, May 3, 1870, over all others, for the 


BEST SEWING MACHINE FOR GENERAL USE. 
ALSO, 
Diploma at the late PIMLICO AGRICULTURAL FAIR, of Baltimore County, Md. 


Office of the Agency for Maryland, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


No. 35 NORTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Agents Wanted in all Towns South, 


To whom Liberal Inducements will be given. A very Liberal Deduction will be made 
to Clergymen. 














“GOLDEN CHORD.” 


HSTHEY 
SNVOUUO 


"HARI. SS 


With the “ Vox JusBILantTE” Stop. 


BRADBURY’S PIANOS, 


Endorsed by the leading Artists of the country. Also the Mathushek Colibri 
Pianos, 4 feet 10 inches long, full 7 Octave. New 7 Octave Pianos 
from $350 upward. Organs from $50 upward. Pianos 

* sold on Insltalments. 


H, SANDERS & CO, 
79 West Fayette Street, BALTIMORE. 





TAYLOR & PRICE’S 


New Upholstery House. 
CURTAIN AND WINDOW SHADES. 


No. if NORTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Cabinet Maker’s Materials. 


Orders from the Country Receive Prompt and Specia. At- 
tention. 






Baltimore Bell and Brass Works, 





JOSHUA REGESTER & SONS, 
990.138 AUPITIOM UAON CE puL gC 





GROVER & BAKER 


Sewing Machine Company 


No. 17 North Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


M. PERINE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STONE AND EARTHENWARE. 


Also, Circular Fire Brick, for Coal Stoves, 
Potteries and Salesrooms, 


V11 and 713 W. Baltimore St, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















